GROUPTHINK — the psychological 
drive for consensus at any cost that 
suppresses dissent and appraisal of 
alternatives in cohesive decision¬ 
making groups. 

The results of this small-group 
phenomenon often spell disaster, says 
author Irving L. Janis. GROUPTHINK 
paved the way for sorc]£ of the major - 
U.S. fiascoes of recent^ecades: the 
Korean War stalemate, the escalation 
of the Vietnam War, the failure to be 
prepared for the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and the Bay of Pigs blunder. 
Yet there are cases, such as the 
handling of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
and the formulation of the Marshall 
Plan, where GROUPTHINK was 
avoided. 

It is through documented portrayal 
of these cases of the invasion and 
avoidance of GROUPTHINK that Irving 
Janis builds his hypothesis and offers 
suggestions for counteraction. 
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Preface 


The main theme of this book occurred to me while reading Arthur M. 
Schlesinger’s chapters on the Bay of Pigs in A Thousand Days. At first, I 
was puzzled: How could bright, shrewd men like John F. Kennedy and his 
advisers be taken in by the CIA’s stupid, patchwork plan? I began to won¬ 
der whether some kind of psychological contagion, similar to social con¬ 
formity phenomena observed in studies of small groups, had interfered with 
their mental alertness. I kept thinking about the implications of this notion 
until one day I found myself talking about it, in a seminar of mine on 
group psychology at Yale University. I suggested that the poor decision¬ 
making performance of the men at those White House meetings might be 
akin to the lapses in judgment of ordinary citizens who become more con¬ 
cerned with retaining the approval of the fellow members of their work 
group than with coming up with good solutions to the tasks at hand. 

Shortly after that, when I reread Schlesinger’s account, I was struck by 
some observations that earlier had escaped my notice. These observations 
began to fit a specific pattern of concurrence-seeking behavior that had im¬ 
pressed me time and again in my research on other kinds of face-to-face 
groups, particularly when a “we-feeling” of solidarity is running high. Addi¬ 
tional accounts of the Bay of Pigs yielded more such observations, leading 
me to conclude that group processes had been subtly at work, preventing 
the members of Kennedy’s team from debating the real issues posed by the 
riA’s plan and from carefully appraising its serious risks. 

Then in Joseph de Rivera’s The Psychological Dimension of Foreign 
Policy, I found an impressive example of excluding a deviant from Tru¬ 
man’s group of advisers during the period of the ill-fated Korean War de¬ 
risions Dc Rivera’s comments about the group’s behavior prompted me to 
look further into that series of decisions and soon I encountered evidence 
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of other manifestations of group processes, like those apparently operating 
in the Bay of Pigs decision. 

By this time, I was sufficiently fascinated by what I began to call the 
groupthink hypothesis to start looking into a fairly large number of histori¬ 
cal parallels. I selected for intensive analysis two additional United States 
foreign-policy decisions and again found consistent indications of the same 
kind of detrimental group processes. 

The first section of this book presents four case studies of major fiascoes, 
resulting from poor decisions made during the administrations of four 
American presidents — Franklin D. Roosevelt (failure to be prepared for 
the attack on Pearl Harbor), Harry S Truman (the invasion of North 
Korea), John F. Kennedy (the Bay of Pigs invasion), and Lyndon B. John¬ 
son (escalation of the Vietnam War). Each of these decisions was a group 
product, issuing from a series of meetings of a small body of government 
officials and advisers who constituted a cohesive group. And in each in¬ 
stance, the members of the policy-making group made incredibly gross 
miscalculations about both the practical and moral consequences of their 
decisions. 

The second section, for comparative purposes, presents two case studies 
of well worked out decisions made by similar groups whose members made 
realistic appraisals of the consequences. One of these is the course of action 
chosen by the Kennedy administration during the Cuban missile crisis in 
October 1962. This decision, made by almost the same cast of characters 
that had approved the Bay of Pigs invasion plan in 1961, was arrived at 
very carefully, in a group atmosphere conducive to independent critical 
thinking, unlike that which prevailed in the earlier decision. Similarly, the 
second counterpoint example deals with the hardheaded way that planning 
committees in the Truman administration evolved the Marshall Plan in 
1948. These two case studies indicate that policy-making groups do not 
always suffer the adverse consequences of group processes, that the quality 
of the group’s decision-making activities depends upon current conditions 
that influence the group atmosphere. 

The case studies are based mainly on secondary sources — memoirs and 
published documents, such as the Pentagon Papers — which are familiar to 
scholars who have studied these foreign-policy decisions. What I try to do 
is to show how the evidence at hand can be viewed as forming a consistent 
psychological pattern, in the light of what is known about group dynamics. 
Consequently, well-known historical facts, along with some less well-known 
observations that have generally been passed over as unimportant, arc in¬ 
terpreted in a way quite different from how such facts are treated in the 
writings of historians and political scientists who have studied the various 
policy decisions. 

Since my purpose is to describe and explain the psychological processes 
that are at work, rather than to establish historical continuities, I do not 
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present the case studies in chronological order. The sequence I use was 
chosen to convey step-by-step the implications of group dynamics hypoth¬ 
eses. 

When writing a book about historic errors, one can hardly avoid becom¬ 
ing preoccupied with the errors of written history. I was repeatedly re¬ 
minded of George Bernard Shaw’s remark that when an historian had to 
rely on one document he was safe, but if there were two to be consulted he 
was in difficulty, and if three were available his position was hopeless. For 
each case study in this book, many more than three historical documents 
are available, and more than three historical accounts were consulted. And, 
of course, major fiascoes resulting from apparent errors of judgment invite 
controversies about what happened and why. Furthermore, the relevant 
documents are likely to be distorted to some unknown extent by partisan 
bias. One must rely mainly on the contemporary and retrospective accounts 
by the group members themselves — minutes of the meetings, diaries, 
memoirs, letters, and prepared statements given to investigating commit¬ 
tees — many of which are likely to have been written with an eye to the 
author’s own place in history. The documents most needed for testing group 
dynamics hypotheses are verbatim records of formal group meetings and of 
informal conversations among the members. But such records, if they exist, 
usually are safely locked up in government files, doomed, like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, to remain confined for a certain term, until the foul crimes 
of those earlier days are purged away. 

Ultimately, the psychological explanations inferred from the imperfect 
historical materials will have to be checked carefully in the same way that 
social scientists check any other type of explanation — and rechecked as 
new evidence comes to light. For purposes of hypothesis construction — 
which is the stage of inquiry with which this book is concerned — we must 
be willing to make some inferential leaps from whatever historical clues we 
can pick up. But I have tried to start off on solid ground by selecting the 
best available historical writings and to use as my springboard those spe¬ 
cific observations that appear to be solid facts in the light of what is now 
known about the deliberations of the policy-making groups. (In order to 
avoid burdening the general reader with large numbers of footnotes giving 
the references for the historical observations and quotations cited in the 
text, I have added a set of source notes for each chapter at the end of the 
book.) 

Many general readers, social scientists, and students appreciate the im¬ 
portance of the psychology of emotion and personality dynamics when they 
are trying to understand why a president, a prime minister, a revolutionary 
leader, or some other leading actor on the stage of history has played his 
role in a wayward fashion. A major purpose of this book is to increase 
awareness of social psychological phenomena in decisions of historic im¬ 
portance, so that group dynamics will be taken into account by those who 
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try to understand the performance of the leading actors and members of 
the supporting cast. Their collective actions, as will be seen in the case 
studies of major fiascoes, can be responsible for staging an appalling com¬ 
edy of errors that ends up as a tragedy. 

A final note for scholars: This book obviously is at the intersection of 
three disciplines — social psychology, political science, and history. I hope 
that the interpretations and theoretical conceptions suggested in the case 
studies will add something to the thinking of scholars in each of these dis¬ 
ciplines. For students of social psychology, this book raises some new ques¬ 
tions (and reformulates some old questions) about the conditions under 
which group processes will interfere with effective decision-making by foster¬ 
ing shared illusions and misjudgments. For students of political science and 
history it points the way to making use of a psychological dimension sug¬ 
gested by De Rivera for analyzing how and why gross errors arise in foreign- 
policy decisions. For all those concerned with budding developments in the 
policy sciences, this book presents a number of suggestive leads concerning 
constructive interventions in the government’s decision-making process that 
should improve the quality of policy decisions, if the hypotheses about con¬ 
ditions fostering groupthink are correct. 

I presume that every reader will have some interest in the practical im¬ 
plications of the case studies, discussed in the last chapter, which gives a 
tentative answer to a crucial question: How can groupthink be prevented? 
In the nuclear age, perhaps all of us might justifiably feel slightly less in¬ 
secure if definitive answers to this question could quickly be pinned down 
and applied. 
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Introduction: 
Why So Many 
Miscalculations? 


Nobody is perfect 

Year after year newscasts and newspapers inform us of collective mis¬ 
calculations—companies that have unexpectedly gone bankrupt because of 
misjudging their market, federal agencies that have mistakenly authorized 
the use of chemical insecticides that poison our environment, and White 
House executive committees that have made ill-conceived foreign policy de¬ 
cisions that inadvertently bring the major powers to the brink of war. Most 
people, when they hear about such fiascoes, simply remind themselves that, 
after all, “organizations are run by human beings,” “to err is human,” and 
“nobody is perfect.” But platitudinous thoughts about human nature do not 
help us to understand how and why avoidable miscalculations are made. 

Fiasco watchers who are unwilling to set the problem aside in this easy 
fashion will find that contemporary psychology has something to say (un¬ 
fortunately not very much) about distortions of thinking and other sources 
of human error. The deficiencies about which we know the most pertain to 
disturbances in the behavior of each individual in a decision-making group 
—temporary states of elation, fear, or anger that reduce a person’s mental 
efficiency; chronic blind spots arising from a person’s social prejudices; 
shortcomings in information-processing that prevent a person from com¬ 
prehending the complex consequences of a seemingly simple policy de¬ 
cision. One psychologist has suggested that because the information-proc¬ 
essing capabilities of every individual are limited, no responsible leader of a 
large organization ought to make a policy decision without using a com- j 
puter that is programmed to spell out all the probable benefits and costs of 
each alternative under consideration. The usual way of trying to counteract 
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ihr limitations of individuals’ mental functioning, however, is to relegate 
iiiipoilant decisions to groups. 


Imperfections of group decisions 

< iroups, like individuals, have shortcomings. Groups can bring out the 
milst as well as the best in man. N ietzsche went so far as to say that mad- 
ii,is ihe exception in individuals but the rule in groups. A considerable 

.mint of social science literature shows that in circumstances of extreme 

1 1 isis, group contagion occasionally gives rise to collective panic, violent 
ii in ol scapegoating, and other forms of what could be called group mad- 
,i. .,s Much more frequent, however, are instances of mindless conformity 
uni collective misjudgment of serious risks, which are collectively laughed 
oil in a clubby atmosphere of relaxed conviviality. Consider what happened 
a lew days before disaster struck the small mining town of Pitcher, Okla¬ 
homa, in 1950. The local mining engineer had warned the inhabitants to 
h ave at once because the town had been accidentally undermined and 
might cave in at any moment. At a Lion’s Club meeting of leading citizens, 
i In- day after the warning was issued, the members joked about the warning 
mil laughed uproariously when someone arrived wearing a parachute. 
What the club members were communicating to each other by their collec¬ 
tive laughter was that “sensible people like us know better than to take seri¬ 
ously those disaster warnings; we know it can’t happen here, to our fine lit¬ 
tle town.” Within a few days, this collective complacency cost some of these 
men and their families their lives. 

I aek of vigilance and excessive risk-taking are forms of temporary 

gi oup derangement to which decision-making groups made up of responsi¬ 
ble executives are not at all immune. Sometimes the main trouble is that the 
. hid executive manipulates his advisers to rubber-stamp his own ill-con-: 
,. ived proposals. In this book, however. I shall be dealing mainly with a 
dillerent source of defective decision-making, which often involves a much 
more subtle form of faulty leadership: During the group’s deliberations, the 
leader does not deliberately try to get the group to tell him what he wants to 
hear but is quite sincere in asking for honest opinions. The group members 
ate not transformed into sycophants. They are not afraid to speak their 
minds. Nevertheless, subtle constraints, which the leader may reinforce in¬ 
advertently. prevent a member from fully exercising his critical powers and 
from openly expressing doubts when most others in the group appear to 
have reached a consensus. In order to take account of what is known about 
ihe causes and consequences of such constraints we must briefly review 
some of the main findings of research on group dynamics. 

1,101 f 
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Effects of group cohesiveness 

In applying the concepts of group dynamics to recent historic policy de¬ 
cisions, I am extending the work of some pioneering social scientists. The 
power of a face-to-face group to set norms that influence members was em¬ 
phasized by two leading sociologists early in the twentieth century— 
Charles Horton Cooley and George Herbert Mead. During that same pe¬ 
riod, William Graham Sumner postulated that in-group solidarity increases 
when clashes arise with out-groups. 

Kurt Lewin, the social psychologist who began using empirical methods 
to study group dynamics during the 1940s, called attention to the prerequi¬ 
sites for effective group decisions. He described the typical dilemmas faced 
by executive committees, including wartime groups of military planners 
who select bomb targets and peacetime groups of policy-makers who try to 
improve relations between nations. Lewin emphasized the need for fact¬ 
finding and objective appraisal of alternatives to determine whether the 
chosen means will achieve a group’s goals. He warned that the lack of ob¬ 
jective standards for evaluating goal achievement allows many opportuni¬ 
ties for errors of judgment and faulty decisions. Lewin’s analysis of the be¬ 
havior of small groups also emphasized the importance of group 
cohesiveness—that is, members’ positive valuation of the group and their 
motivation to continue to belong to it. When group cohesiveness is high, all 
the members express solidarity, mutual liking, and positive feelings about 
attending meetings and cariyung out the routine tasks of the group. Lewin 
was most interested in the positive effects of group cohesiveness and did not 
investigate instances when members of cohesive groups make gross errors 
and fail to correct their shared misjudgments. 

The potentially detrimental effects of group cohesiveness were empha¬ 
sized by another theorist, Wilfred Bion, an eminent group therapist. Bion 
described how the efficiency of all working groups can be adversely affected 
by the preconscious myths and misconceptions of their mutually dependent 
members—that is, by shared, basic assumptions that tend to preserve the 
group without regard for the work at hand. 

Under the influence of Kurt Lewin’s pioneering work, Leon Festinger, 
Harold Kelley, Stanley Schachter, and other social psychologists have car¬ 
ried out experiments and field investigations on the consequences of group 
cohesiveness. 1 Summarizing a large body of research findings that had accu¬ 
mulated during the 1950s and 1960s on the ways members of cohesive 
groups influence each other, Dorwin Cartwright concluded that the evi¬ 
dence converges on three main types of effects: 

Other things being equal, as cohesiveness increases there is an increase in a 
group’s capacity to retain members and in the degree of participation by 
members in group activities. The greater a group’s cohesiveness the more 
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jiowci ii lias to bring about conformity to its norms and to gain acceptance 
i in (Mills and assignment to tasks and roles. Finally, highly cohesive 
(Hinips provide a source of security for members which serves to reduce 
miMcty and to heighten self-esteem. 

Also under investigation are the causes of group cohesiveness—how 
uni why group identification and feelings of solidarity develop. It has long 
in • n known that group solidarity increases markedly whenever a collection 
..I individuals faces a common source of external stress, such as the threat 
,.l |icing injured or killed in military combat. Some researchers are begin- 
niiip I,, consider the effects on group solidarity of subtler sources of stress, 
in Ii ns those that beset groups of harried policy-makers in large organiza- 

I Ii HI N 


< unformity to group norms 

In studies of social clubs and other small groups, conformity pressures 
l,„vc frequently been observed. Whenever a member says something that 
.muds out of line with the group’s norms, the other members at first m- 
i icusc their communication with the deviant. Attempts to influence the 
nonconformist member to revise or tone down his dissident ideas continue 
i. long as most members of the group feel hopeful about talking him into 
• hanging his mind. But if they fail after repeated attempts, the amount of 
communication they direct toward the deviant decreases markedly. The 
members begin to exclude him, often quite subtly at first and later more ob¬ 
viously, in order to restore the unity of the group. A social psychological ex- 
pci iment conducted by Stanley Schachter with avocational clubs in an 
American university—and replicated by Schachter and his collaborators in 
m-ven European countries—showed that the more cohesive the group and 
tin- more relevant the issue to the goals of the group, the greater is the incli- 
itu I ion of the members to reject a nonconformist. Just as the members insu¬ 
late themselves from outside critics who threaten to disrupt the unity and 
,-.pi it ile corps of their group, they take steps, often without being aware of 
it to counteract the disruptive influence of inside critics who are attacking 
I hr group’s norms. 

I he norms to which the members of a cohesive group adhere, as Bion’s 
•imtlysis implies, do not always have a positive effect on the quality of the 
group’s performance. Studies in industrial organizations indicate that while 
the norms of some work groups foster conscientiousness and high produc¬ 
tivity, the norms of other, similar work groups foster slowdowns and social- 
i/mg activities that reduce productivity. The same type of variation in 
nouns ilial facilitate or interfere with the group’s work objectives may be 
found among policy-making groups in large organizations. 
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Much of the current research on group dynamics is an effort to pinpoint 
the causes of the crucial differences in group norms that make for good or 
poor performance on group tasks, especially tasks pertaining to decision¬ 
making. Among the phenomena that have been intensively investigated in 
recent years are two detrimental tendencies arising under certain conditions 
not yet adequately understood—the tendency of groups to develop stereo¬ 
typed images that dehumanize out-groups against whom they are engaged 
in competitive struggles and the tendency for the collective judgments aris¬ 
ing out of group discussions to shift toward riskier courses of action than 
the individual members would otherwise be prepared to take. 


Conceptions of political decision-making 

Group dynamics is still in the early stages of scientific development, 
and much remains to be learned. At present there are only a few concepts 
and generalizations in which we can have confidence when we are trying to 
understand the behavior of policy-making groups. Nevertheless, social sci¬ 
entists concerned with policy-making in the government—most notably, 
Karl Deutsch, Alexander George, and Joseph de Rivera—have started to 
use group dynamics concepts that hold the promise of enriching political 
science. The rapprochement between the two fields, however, is still mainly 
a perspective for the future rather than a current reality. My hope is that the 
case studies in the present book will help to concretize and give added im¬ 
petus to this new development within the social sciences. 

The use of theory and research on group dynamics is intended to sup¬ 
plement, not to replace, the standard approaches to the study of political 
decision-making. Three co ncept ual frameworks have been described and 
applied by Graham T. Allison in his analysis of the resolution of the Cuban 
missile crisis. First is the classical approach—Allison refers to it as the ra- 
Jional actor model or The Theory of International Relations, with a capital 
T which is rooted in the work of well-known scholars such as Hans 
Morgenthau, Arnold Wolfers, and Raymond Aron. Analysts using this ap¬ 
proach construct a set of objectives that the statesman responsible for a pol¬ 
icy is intending to achieve, “presuming always,” as Morgenthau puts it, 
that he acts in a rational manner." The aim of this type of analysis is to de¬ 
termine the ends the political actor is trying to attain by means of the policy 
he has chosen. 

The second framework described by Allison grows largely out of the 
work of Herbert Simon, James March, and their collaborators. The organi¬ 
zational process model emphasizes factors that limit rationality in decision¬ 
making by individuals and organizations. These factors include the limita- 
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turns of man's capacity to process information, constraints on attempts to 

• »htam the information necessary for calculating maximal gains, and the 
tendency to find a course of action that will satisfy the most minimal goals 
instead of seeking for the action with the best consequences (this is known 
i a satisficing strategy). This approach takes account of “organizational ri¬ 
gidities” such as routines and procedures of bureaucratic organizations that 
gmul out platitudes about what can be done to attain objectives. 

I he third framework, called by Allison the governmental politics 
model, derives from the work of Gabriel Almond, Charles E. Lindblom, 
Ku hard Neustadt, and other political scientists. It focuses on the intrusions 

• >! the games of domestic and local bureaucratic politics into the dangerous 
competitive games of international relations. In Lindblom’s variant of this 
approach, governmental policy-making is a matter of “muddling through”: 
Policy- maker s take one little step after another and gradually change the 
old policy into a new one, all the while making compromises that keep 
every politically powerful group that enters the bargaining reasonably 
satisfied, or at least not dissatisfied enough to obstruct or sabotage the new 
trend. 

Allison presents the three approaches as conceptual models to help so¬ 
il.d scientists generate hypotheses and discern important features that 
might otherwise be overlooked when they are trying to explain how and 
why a new foreign policy decision came about. He points out, “The best an¬ 
alysts of foreign policy manage to weave strands of each of the three con¬ 
ceptual models into their explanations.” At the very least, according to Alli¬ 
son, these conceptual models can pose the questions to be answered in a 
systematic way in case studies of foreign policy decision-making. 

Most theorists have little respect for “case studies”—in large part because 
of the atheoretical character of case studies of the past. . . . What we need 
is a new kind of “case study” done with theoretical alertness to the range 
of factors identified by Models I, II, and III (and others) on the basis of 
which to begin refining and testing propositions and models. 

In order to use the three conceptual models, analysts must take as the 
unit of analysis either the individual decision-maker or a large group such 
as the State Department, the government’s intelligence community, or the 
various coalitions within the bureaucracy that participate in bargaining. 

I he group dynamics approach—which should be considered a fourth con¬ 
ceptual model uses a different unit of analysis. When we are trying to un¬ 
derstand how certain avoidable policy errors happen to be made, we should 
look into the behavior of the small group of decision-makers, because all 
the well known errors stemming from limitations of an individual and of a 
large organization can be greatly augmented by group processes that pro¬ 
duce shared miscalculations. 
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What is groupthink? 

The group dynamics approach is based on the working assumption that 
the members of policy-making groups, no matter how mindful they may be 
of their exalted national status and of their heavy responsibilities, are sub¬ 
jected to the pressures widely observed in groups of ordinary citizens. In my 
earlier research on group dynamics, I was impressed by repeated manifesta¬ 
tions of the effects—both unfavorable and favorable—of the social pres¬ 
sures that typically develop in cohesive groups—in infantry platoons, air 
crews, therapy groups, seminars, and self-study or encounter groups of ex¬ 
ecutives receiving leadership training. 2 In all these groups, just as in the in¬ 
dustrial work groups described by other investigators, members tend to 
evolve informal objectives to preserve friendly intragroup relations and this 
becomes part of the hidden agenda at their meetings. When conducting re¬ 
search on groups of heavy smokers at a clinic set up to help people stop 
smoking, I noticed a seemingly irrational tendency for the members to exert 
pressure on each other to increase their smoking as the time for the final 
meeting approached. This appeared to be a collusive effort to display mu¬ 
tual dependence and resistance to the termination of the group sessions. 

Sometimes, even long before members become concerned about the 
final separation, clear-cut signs of pressures toward uniformity subvert the 
fundamental purpose of group meetings. At the second meeting of one 
group of smokers, consisting of twelve middle-class American men and 
women, two of the most dominant members took the position that heavy 
smoking was an almost incurable addiction. The majority of the others soon 
agreed that no one could be expected to cut down drastically. One heavy 
smoker, a middle-aged business executive, took issue with this consensus, 
arguing that by using will power he had stopped smoking since joining the 
group and that everyone else could do the same. His declaration was fol¬ 
lowed by a heated discussion, which continued in the halls of the building 
after the formal meeting adjourned. Most of the others ganged up against 
the man who was deviating from the group consensus. Then, at the begin¬ 
ning of the next meeting, the deviant announced that he had made an im¬ 
portant decision. “When I joined,” he said, “I agreed to follow the two 
main rules required by the clinic—to make a conscientious effort to stop 
smoking and to attend every meeting. But I have learned from experience in 
this group that you can only follow one of the rules, you can’t follow both. 
And so, I have decided that I will continue to attend every meeting but I 
have gone back to smoking two packs a day and I will not make any effort 
to stop smoking again until after the last meeting.” Whereupon, the other 
members beamed at him and applauded enthusiastically, welcoming him 
back to the fold. No one commented on the fact that the whole point of the 
meetings was to help each individual to cut down on smoking as rapidly as 
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i iblr As a psychological consultant to the group, I tried to call this to 
<i,. nu mbers’ attention, and so did my collaborator, Dr. Michael Kahn. But 
ini iup that meeting the members managed to ignore our comments and re- 
iti idled their consensus that heavy smoking was an addiction from which 
h • .me would be cured except by cutting down very gradually over a long 
I *11 u>il o! time. 

I Ins episode—an extreme form of groupthink—was only one manifes- 
11 1 it hi o! a general pattern that the group displayed. At every meeting, the 
members were amiable, reasserted their warm feelings of solidarity, and 
.mght complete concurrence on every important topic, with no reappear- 
im . o! the unpleasant bickering that would spoil the cozy atmosphere. The 
i mu mrcnce-seeking tendency could be maintained, however, only at the 
. q.cnsc of ignoring realistic challenges (like those posed by the psychologi- 
. il consultants) and distorting members’ observations of individual dif- 
l» i cnees that would call into question the shared assumption that everyone 
m (lie group had the same type of addiction problem. It seemed that in this 
• unking group 1 was observing another instance of the groupthink pattern I 
had encountered in observations of widely contrasting groups whose mem¬ 
ber, came from diverse sectors of society and were meeting together for so- 
• i,iI educational, vocational, or other purposes. Just like the group in the 
.mokmg clinic, all these different types of groups had shown signs of high 
»ohcsivencss and of an accompanying concurrence-seeking tendency that 
mtei lei cd with critical thinking—the central features of groupthink. 

I use th e term “group t hink” as a quick and easy way to refer to a mode 
Ml thinking that people engage in when they are deeply involved in a cohe- 
| ( in group, when the members’ strivings for unanimity override their mo- 
i in. 11 ion to realistically appraise alternative courses of action. "Groupthink” 
i. a term of the same order as the words in the newspeak~vocabulary George 
< h well presents in his dismaying 1984 —a vocabulary with terms such as 
doublethink” and “crimethink.” By putting groupthink with those Orwell¬ 
ian words, I realize that groupthink takes on an invidious connotation. The 
invidiousness is intentional: Groupthink refers to a deterioration of mental 
. Ihciency, reality testing, and moral judgment that results from in-group 
pictures. 


Selection of the fiascoes 

When I began to investigate the Bay of Pigs invasion, the decision to es- 
i alate the Korean War, and other fiascoes, for purposes of studying sources 
nl eiroi m foreign policy decision-making, I was initially surprised to dis- 
i ovei tlu* pervasiveness of symptoms of groupthink. Although the symp- 
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Fiascoes 


toms that could be discerned from published accounts of the deliberations 
did not seem as obtrusive as in the face-to-face groups I had observed di¬ 
rectly, nevertheless signs of poor decision-making as a result of concur¬ 
rence-seeking were unmistakable. 

After noting the first few examples of grossly miscalculated policy de¬ 
cisions that seemed at least partly attributable to group processes, I began 
collecting instances of similar fiascoes from a variety of sources, such as 
Harold Wilensky’s Organizational Intelligence and Barton Whaley’s Strata¬ 
gem. In a short time, with the help of suggestions from colleagues in politi¬ 
cal science and library research by students in my seminars on group dy¬ 
namics, I compiled a list of several dozen fiascoes. I cut the list to about two 
dozen that appeared appropriate for an analysis of group processes. I was 
looking for instances in which a defective decision was made in a series of 
meetings by a few policy-makers who constituted a cohesive group. By a de- i 
fective decision, I mean one that results from decision-making practices of jj 
extremely poor quality. In other words, the fiascoes that I selected for anal- f 
ysis deserved to be fiascoes because of the grossly inadequate way the pol¬ 
icy-makers carried out their decision-making tasks. 

At least six major defects in decision-making contribute to failures to 
solve problem?^idequaTely~^trstf thT^oup^"discussion^ are limited to a 
few alternative courses of action (often only two) without a survey of the 
full range of alternatives. Second, the group fails to reexamine the course of 
action initially preferred by the majority of members from the standpoint of 
nonobvious risks and drawbacks that had not been considered when it was 
originally evaluated. Third, the members neglect courses of action initially 
evaluated as unsatisfactory by the majority of the group: They spend little 
or no time discussing whether they have overlooked nonobvious gains or 
whether there are ways of reducing the seemingly prohibitive costs that had 
made the alternatives seem undesirable. Fourth, members make little or no 
attempt to obtain information from experts who can supply sound estimates 
of losses and gains to be expected from alternative courses of actions. Fifth, 
selective bias is shown in the way the group reacts to factual information 
and relevant judgments from experts, the mass media, and outside critics. 
The members show interest in facts and opinions that support their initially 
preferred policy and take up time in their meetings to discuss them, but they 
tend to ignore facts and opinions that do not support their initially pre¬ 
ferred policy. Sixth, the members spend little time deliberating about how 
the chosen poTfcyTnight be hindered by bureaucratic inertia, sabotaged by 
political opponents, or temporarily derailed by the common accidents that 
happen to the best of well-laid plans. Consequently, they fail to work out 
contingency plans to cope with foreseeable setbacks that could endanger 
the overall success of the chosen course of action. 

I assume that these six delects and some related features of inadequate 
decision-making result from groupthink. But, of course, each of the m\ can 
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mint hum other common causes of human stupidity as well—erroneous in- 

l , Hi,,, cm-, information overload, fatigue, blinding prejudice, and ignorance. 
\\ lo'ilici produced by groupthink or by other causes, a decision suffering 
h, in most of these defects has relatively little chance of success. 

I In- four foreign policy fiascoes I have selected for intensive case stud¬ 
io the ones of greatest historical importance among the defective de- 
• munis by the United States government I have examined. Each clearly 

m. . c. (wo important criteria for classifying a decision as a candidate for 
Pathological analysis in terms of group dynamics: Each presents numer¬ 
ic. indications that (1) the decision-making group was cohesive and that 

idecision-making was extremely defective. (Other fiascoes in my original 
h i also meet these criteria and are discussed briefly in the last part of the 
book, where 1 talk about candidates for subsequent investigations bearing 
■ ai (he generality of groupthink phenomena.) 

When the conditions specified by these two criteria are met, according 
in the groupthink hypothesis there is a better-than-chance likelihood that 
.me o| the causes of the defective decision was a strong concurrence-seeking 
tendency, which is the motivation that gives rise to all the symptoms of 
pi i oupl hi nk. 


I lie imperfect link between groupthink and 

li.iseoes 


Simply because the outcome of a group decision has turned out to be a 
llnsco, I do not assume that it must have been the result of groupthink or 
even (hat it was the result of defective decision-making. Nor do I expect 
ill. 1 1 every defective decision, whether arising from groupthink or from 
oilier causes, will produce a fiasco. Defective decisions based on misinfor¬ 
mation and poor judgment sometimes lead to successful outcomes. We do 
not necessarily have to accept at face value the well-known thesis—elo¬ 
quently put forth by Leo Tolstoy in War and Peace and elaborated by Nor¬ 
man Mailer in The Naked and the Dead —that the decisions made by mili- 
l.iiy commanders have nothing to do with military success. But we must 
acknowledge that chance and the stupidity of the enemy can sometimes 
give a silk-purse ending to a command decision worth less than a sow’s ear. 
At the outset of World War 1, the French high command made incredible 
errors, repeatedly ignoring warnings from their military intelligence officers 
aboui the Schlielfen plan. But the German high command made even 
giosser errors while executing the plan, preventing the Germans from capi¬ 
talizing on the f rench rout and depriving them of the quick victory that was 
within then grasp. 

( irouptlunk is conducive to errors in decision-making, and such eiiois 
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Fiascoes 


increase the likelihood of a poor outcome. Often the result is a fiasco, but 
not always. Suppose that because of lucky accidents fostered by absurd 
command decisions by the Cuban military leaders, the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration’s Bay of Pigs invasion had been successful in provoking a civil war 
in Cuba and led to the overthrow of the Castro regime. Analysis of the de¬ 
cision to invade Cuba would still support the groupthink hypothesis, for the 
evidence shows that Kennedy’s White House group was highly cohesive, 
clearly displayed symptoms of defective decision-making, and exhibited all 
the major symptoms of groupthink. Thus, even if the Bay of Pigs decision 
had produced a triumph rather than a defeat, it would still be an example of 
the potentially adverse effects of groupthink (even though the invasion 
would not, in that case, be classified as a fiasco). 


Hardhearted actions by softheaded groups 

At first I was surprised by the extent to which the groups in the fiascoes 
I have examined adhered to group norms and pressures toward uniformity. 
Just as in groups of ordinary citizens, a dominant characteristic appears to 
be remaining loyal to the group by sticking with the decisions to which the 
group has committed itself, even when the policy is working badly and has 
unintended consequences that disturb the conscience of the members. In a 
sense, members consider loyalty to the group the highest form of morality. 
That loyalty requires each member to avoid raising controversial issues, 
questioning weak arguments, or calling a halt to softheaded thinking. 

Paradoxically, softheaded groups are likely to be extremely hardhearted 
toward out-groups and enemies. In dealing with a rival nation, policy¬ 
makers comprising an amiable group find it relatively easy to authorize de¬ 
humanizing solutions such as large-scale bombings. An affable group of 
government officials is unlikely to pursue the difficult and controversial is¬ 
sues that arise when alternatives to a harsh military solution come up for 
discussion. Nor are the members inclined to raise ethical issues that imply 
that this “fine group of ours, with its humanitarianism and its high-minded 
principles, might be capable of adopting a course of action that is inhumane 
and immoral.” 

Many other sources of human error can prevent government leaders 
from arriving at well worked out decisions, resulting in failures to achieve 
their practical objectives and violations of their own standards of ethical 
conduct. But, unlike groupthink, these other sources of error do not typi¬ 
cally entail increases in hardheartedness along with softheadedness. Some 
errors involve blind spots that stem from the personality of the decision¬ 
makers. Special circumstances produce unusual fatigue and emotional 
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dial interfere with efficient decision-making. Numerous institu- 
ihI Ii-.i mrcs of the social structure in which the group is located may also 
* * inefficiency and prevent adequate communication with experts. In 
iffiihtn. well-known interferences with sound thinking arise when the de- 

ii makers comprise a noncohesive group. For example, when the mem- 
.. have no sense of loyalty to the group and regard themselves merely as 
, . mi. dives of different departments, with clashing interests, the meet- 

• . may become bitter power struggles, at the expense of effective decision- 
nol> mp, 

lln concept of groupthink pinpoints an entirely different source of 
it!»)« icsiding neither in the individual nor in the organizational setting. 
Os * i and beyond all the familiar sources of human error is a powerful 
Minr of defective judgment that arises in cohesive groups—the concur- 
M.. M-eking tendency, which fosters overoptimism, lack of vigilance, and 
•I | * m .i u dunking about the weakness and immorality of out-groups. This 
* .Midi in y can take its toll even when the decision-makers are conscientious 
Mai. .men trying to make the best possible decisions for their country and 
i“i ill mankind. 

I do not mean to imply that all cohesive groups suffer from groupthink, 
dn nigh all may display its symptoms from time to time. Nor should we infer 
h.mi die term “groupthink” that group decisions are typically inefficient or 
ii.iimhd On the contrary, a group whose members have properly defined 
t»ilt • with traditions and standard operating procedures that facilitate criti- 
d inquiry, is probably capable of making better decisions than any indi- 
idmd m the group who works on the problem alone. And yet the advan- 
i iff. •. i»l having decisions made by groups are often lost because of 
l<*M hological pressures that arise when the members work closely together, 
dmic the same values, and above all face a crisis situation in which every- 
i mic i. subjected to stresses that generate a strong need for affiliation. In 
ihr . i ircumstances, as conformity pressures begin to dominate, groupthink 
and the attendant deterioration of decision-making set in. 

I he central theme of my analysis can be summarized in this generaiiza- 
11 • mi which I offer in the spirit of Parkinson’s laws: The more amiability and 
, dr corps among the members of a policy-making in-group , the greater is 
da danger that independent critical thinking will be replaced by groupthink , 
a hn h is likely to result in irrational and dehumanizing actions directed against 
out groups. 
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A Perfect Failure: 
The Bay of Pigs 


The Kennedy administration’s Bay of Pigs decision ranks among the worst 
fiascoes ever perpetrated by a responsible government. Planned by an over- 
ambitious, eager group of American intelligence officers who had little 
background or experience in military matters, the attempt to place a small 
brigade of Cuban exiles secretly on a beachhead in Cuba with the ultimate 
aim of overthrowing the government of Fidel Castro proved to be a “perfect 
failure. The group that made the basic decision to approve the invasion 
plan included some of the most intelligent men ever to participate in the 
councils of government. Yet all the major assumptions supporting the plan 
were so completely wrong that the venture began to founder at the outset 
and failed in its earliest stages. 


The “ill-starred adventure” 

Ironically, the idea for the invasion was first suggested by John F. Ken¬ 
nedy’s main political opponent, Richard M. Nixon. As Vice President dur¬ 
ing the Eisenhower administration, Nixon had proposed that the United 
States government secretly send a trained group of Cuban exiles to Cuba to 
fight against Castro. In March 1960, acting on Nixon’s suggestion. Presi¬ 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower directed the Central Intelligence Agency to or¬ 
ganize Cuban exiles in the United States into a unified political movement 
against the Castro regime and to give military training to those who were 
willing to return to their homeland to engage in guerrilla warfare. The CIA 
put a huge number of its agents to work on this clandestine operation, and 
they soon evolved an elaborate plan for a military invasion Apparently 
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mi informing President Eisenhower, the CIA began to assume in late 

* i lull I hey could land a brigade of Cuban exiles not as a band of guer- 
iU infiltrators but as an armed force to carry out a full-scale invasion. 

I \\o days after the inauguration in January 1961, President John F. 
I mirdy and several leading members of his new administration were 
• h a del ailed briefing about the proposed invasion by Allen Dulles, head 
t tin ( I A, and General Lyman Lemnitzer, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
*H I >ni mg the next eighty days, a core group of presidential advisers re- 
, in-«lly discussed this inherited plan informally and in the meetings of an 
■ i * mi y committee that included three Joint Chiefs of Staff. In early 
xi•* 1 1 l%l, at one of the meetings with the President, all the key advisers 
> • lin n approval to the CIA’s invasion plan. Their deliberations led to a 

modilications of details, such as the choice of the invasion site. 

* >ii April 17, 1961, the brigade of about fourteen hundred Cuban exiles, 

• •i*d by I lie United States Navy, Air Force, and the CIA, invaded the 

impy coast of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs. Nothing went as planned. On the 
in i day. not one of the four ships containing reserve ammunition and 
Mpphc-. arrived; the first two were sunk by a few planes in Castro’s air 
" * and I lie other two promptly fled. By the second day, the brigade was 
inplciely surrounded by twenty thousand troops of Castro’s well- 
!u 11 >| u’d army. By the third day, about twelve hundred members of the bri- 
i id* t omprising almost all who had not been killed, were captured and ig- 
.mmously led off to prison camps. 

In giving their full approval, President Kennedy, Dean Rusk, Robert 
!• Namain, and other high-level policy-makers in the United States gov- 
< nincnI had assumed that “use of the exile brigade would make possible 
ill* toppling of Castro without actual aggression by the United States.” The 
IVsidenl's main advisers certainly did not expect such an overwhelming 
military disaster. Nor did they anticipate that the United States govern¬ 
ment's attempts to disclaim responsibility for the initial air assault would be 
iIn h tuighly discredited, that friendly Latin American countries would be 
outi aged, that protest meetings would be held in the United States and 
tinoughout the world to denounce the United States for its illegal acts of 
ij-fi cssion against a tiny neighbor, that intellectuals who had regarded the 
new administration with bright hopes would express disaffection in sarcas- 
lu telegrams (“Nixon or Kennedy: Does it make any difference?”), or that 
I iitopean allies and United Nations statesmen would join in condemna- 
hnn None of them guessed that the abortive invasion would encourage a 
military rapprochement between Castro and the Soviet leaders, culminating 
m a ileal to set up installations only ninety miles from United States shores 
etjuipped with nuclear bombs and missiles and manned by more than five 
thousand Soviet troops, transforming Cuba within eighteen months into a 
I" *\s ei tut military base as a satellite ol the Soviet Union. Mad the President 
.Hid Ins policy advisers imagined that this nightmarish scenario would mate- 
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rialize (or had they even considered such an outcome to be a calculated 
risk), they undoubtedly would have rejected the CIA’s invasion plan. 

We are given a vivid picture of the President’s reactions in Sorensen's 
Kennedy , described by a New York Times reviewer as “the nearest thing we 
will ever have to the memoirs Kennedy intended to write.” When the first 
news reports revealed how wrong his expectations had been. President Ken¬ 
nedy was stunned. As the news grew worse during the next three days, he 
became angry and sick at heart. He realized that the plan he thought he had 
approved had little in common with the one he had in fact approved. “How 
could I have been so stupid to let them go ahead?” he asked. Sorensen 
wrote, “His anguish was doubly deepened by the knowledge that the rest of 
the world was asking the same question.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in his authoritative history of the Kennedy ad¬ 
ministration, recalled that “Kennedy would sometimes refer incredulously 
to the Bay of Pigs, wondering how a rational and responsible government 
could ever have become involved in so ill-starred an adventure.” The policy 
advisers who participated in the deliberations felt much the same way, if 
not worse. Allen Dulles, for example, was “still troubled and haggard” sev¬ 
eral days later and offered to resign as chief of the CIA. Secretary of De¬ 
fense McNamara, when he left the government seven years later, publicly 
stated that he still felt personally responsible for having misadvised Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy on the Bay of Pigs. All who participated in the Bay of Pigs 
decision were perturbed about the dangerous gap between their expecta¬ 
tions and the realities they should have anticipated, which resulted, as So¬ 
rensen put it, in “a shocking number of errors in the whole decision-making 
process.” 


Qualifications of the core members of the 
advisory group 

It seems improbable that the shocking number of errors can be attrib¬ 
uted to lack of intellectual capability for making policy judgments. The core 
members of Kennedy’s team who were briefed on the Cuban invasion plan 
included four cabinet members and three men on the White House staff, all 
of whom were well qualified to make objective analyses of the pros and 
cons of alternative courses of action on vital issues of government policy. 

Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, had been recruited by John F. Kennedy 
from his high-level position as head of the Rockefeller Foundation because 
of his solid reputation as an experienced administrator who could be 
counted on to have good ideas and sound judgment. He had served in pol¬ 
icy-making positions in the State Department under Dean Acheson, first as 
head of the office of political affairs and later as deputy undersecretary in 
charge of policy coordination. During the Truman adminislialion, Kusk be- 
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, *, ici,in policy-maker and exerted a strong influence on a variety of 
, ..i.iiii decisions concerning United States foreign policy in Asia. 

I ,i.i 11 McNamara, the Secretary of Defense, was an expert statistician 

i.,t. I worked his way up to the presidency of the Ford Motor Company. 
,i. t,j,.yed a lowering reputation for his intellectual brilliance and cold 

... with personal integrity. Early in his career he had been on 

nhy ,.l the Harvard Business School. Later he developed his expertise 
,i„ iitiislical control unit of the United States Air Force, where he 
. , , 11 .. vvoi k out a successful system for surveillance and control to facili- 

d., r.i,m making about the flow of materials and production. During 
it < M lord Motor Company, McNamara had also devised new tech- 

. |.., I,,i improving rational methods of decision-making. 

I ioiiglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, was asked to attend all 
• i ,i. House meetings on the plans to invade Cuba because he was valued 

..birclive and analytic thinker. The only Republican member of Ken- 

i cabinet, Dillon was selected because of the “superior ability” and 
. Join" lie had displayed as undersecretary of state during the Eisen- 

.dministration. He soon became a respected member of the Ken- 

i i, on and a personal friend of the Kennedy family. 

I hen, too, there was Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General, one of the 
i influential members of the President’s team. According to his close as- 
. ii, in the government, the President’s brother was a bright young man 
, I.,. . •.tienglhs far outweighed his weaknesses. The Attorney General had 
„ hilly briefed on the invasion plan from the beginning. He did not at- 
i. ,„| flu subsequent formal meetings of the advisory committee but was 
\ pi informed. On at least one occasion he used his personal influence to 
. |.|... •, opposition to the CIA plan. 

Mm, on hand was McGeorge Bundy, the President’s Special Assistant 
i , ' ..uioiinl Security Affairs, who had the rank of a cabinet member. A key 
rt n on Kennedy’s White House team, Bundy was one of the leading intel- 

1.. ui.if. imported to Washington from Harvard University, where he had 

1.. .1 )ean of Arts and Sciences. His background in decision-making was 
not limited to the problems of a great university; earlier in his career, as a 
„ Imlm. he had made a close study of Secretary of State Acheson’s de- 
i i*iunv 

| h c White House staff also included Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., an out- 
i Hiding Harvard historian whom the President asked to attend all the 
White House meetings on the invasion plan, and Richard Goodwin, an- 
i,i hei Harvard man “of uncommon intelligence.” Goodwin did not attend 
ilie policy-making meetings but was informed about the invasion plan, dis- 
. u • d it frequently with Schlesinger, and conferred with Rusk and others 
duiliig the weeks preceding the final decision. 

| he President asked live of the seven members of this core group to join 
him at the While House meetings of the ad hoc advisory committee on the 
































President Kennedy meeting in the Oval Office with two key 
members of his advisory group, Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
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1 in Invasion plan. At these meetings, Kennedy’s advisers found them- 
tt 1 liur to-face with three Joint Chiefs of Staff, in full, medaled rega- 
- Hi. . military men were carry-overs from the Eisenhower administra- 
tliloughout the deliberations, they remained quite detached from the 

* nHtfdv team. Also present at the meetings of the advisory committee 

* *• lor others who had fairly close ties to the President and his main ad- 
= i I wo of the most active participants were the director and deputy di- 

h - i hI the CIA, Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell. They, too, were carry- 
.♦ ^ horn the Eisenhower administration, but President Kennedy and his 
mi » i m U* welcomed them as members of the new administration’s team. 

• •iilmg to Roger Hilsman (director of the intelligence branch of the 
I h pm tment), Bissell “was a brilliant economist and government exec- 
whom President Kennedy had known for years and so admired and 
i •. u «l that he would very probably have made him Director of the CIA 
»' ii I >ulie s eventually retired.” Bissell was the most active advocate of the 

* I N pinii; Ins eloquent presentations did the main job of convincing the 
mI» i . rs to accept it. 

I Iiut others who participated in the White House meetings as mem- 
• l the advisory committee were exceptionally well qualified to appraise 
poll IK a I consequences of the invasion: Thomas C. Mann, assistant sec- 
m \ state for inter-American affairs; Adolph A. Berle, Jr., chairman of 
I atm American task force; and Paul Nitze, assistant secretary of de- 
«> « \\ ho had formerly been the director of the policy planning staff in the 

• *n I >rpartment. 

I h«* I'loup that deliberated on the Bay of Pigs decision included men of 
> • »i adt iable intellectual talent. Like the President, all the main advisers 

• ie hiewd thinkers, capable of objective, rational analysis, and accus- 
Mii d to speaking their minds. But collectively they failed to detect the seri- 

h Haws m the invasion plan. 


'♦is mn)oi miscalculations 

I In- President and his key advisers approved the Bay of Pigs invasion 
Ian on the basis of six assumptions, each of which was wrong. In retro- 
p. » t tin- President's advisers could see that even when they first began to 
i< » ii the plan, sufficient information was available to indicate that their 
. iimplions were much too shaky. They could have obtained and used the 

• ut iaI information beforehand to correct their false assumptions if at the 

up meetings they had been more critical and probing in fulfilling their 

• • l\ r.oi \ roles. 

I \sumption number I No one will know ihoi the United States was re¬ 
sponsible for the invasion of ( aha. Most people will believe the ( I t cover 
wo/r, ,ind skeptns ran easily />e refuteil. 
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When President Kennedy was first told about the plan by the CIA repre¬ 
sentatives, he laid down one firm stipulation: The United States armed 
forces would not overtly participate in an invasion of Cuba. He repeated 
this essential condition each time the matter was discussed. He would not 
consider accepting the CIA’s plan to use the armed Cuban brigade unless ii 
could be safely assumed that the United States government would not be 
held responsible for initiating a military attack against its small neighbor 
On the assumption that this requirement could be met, the plan was seen as 
a golden opportunity to overthrow Castro. The Castro regime had been a 
source of irritation to the United States government, even though the Presi 
dent and his advisers did not consider it a direct threat to American secu 
rity. 

In response to the President’s questions about the plan, Allen Dulles 
and Richard Bissell assured Kennedy and his advisory group that all the 
world would believe that Cuban dissidents were the sole initiators and exec 
utors of the invasion. They said that highly effective precautions would 
mask completely the fact that the United States was engineering the inva¬ 
sion. The brigade of Cuban exiles would be quietly and unspectacular!) 
landed in their homeland. The only noisy part would be the preliminary air 
attacks against Cuban airfields, but these would be handled by a clever 
cover story. The United States would be able to deny all complicity in the 
bombing of Cuban bases. The planes used in the bombing raids would be 
B-26s of World War II vintage, without any United States markings. They 
would look like planes in Castro’s air force and could plausibly be claimed 
to belong to Cuban defectors. 

During the weeks preceding the invasion, it became increasingly appar¬ 
ent that the cover story would not work. The President’s press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger, has called the plan “the least covert military operation in 
history.” A week before the invasion. President Kennedy complained heat¬ 
edly, “I can’t believe what I’m reading! Castro doesn’t need agents over 
here. All he has to do is read our papers. It’s all laid out for him.” American 
newsmen had gotten wind of the invasion plan. They were reporting “se¬ 
cret” details about what was going on in United States military training 
camps in Guatemala, where the Cubans were being readied for the inva¬ 
sion, and describing efforts being made in Miami to recruit more Cuban 
volunteers. Yet, according to Schlesinger, “somehow the idea took hold 
around the cabinet table that this would not much matter so long as United 
States soldiers did not take part in the actual fighting.” 

Thus, despite evidence at hand, the policy-makers ignored the old 
adage that one must expect any secret known to a large number of people 
to leak out. Apparently they never discussed the obvious danger that a se¬ 
cret act of military aggression against a neighboring country might be re¬ 
vealed by one or more insiders, particularly when the invasion plan was 
known to hundreds of C uban exiles who were being recruited and trained 
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, m H out. It was also known to a large number of foreign politicians, 
i tH(l hi have had their own reasons for revealing it. Leaders of the 
i hi ,, lies’ political movements (each of whom had his own ideas about 
«(,„i hmild be done), government officials in Guatemala (who had allowed 
t I \ in set up camps to train the Cuban brigade), and officials in Nica- 

.. (who had agreed to allow the United Stales to use Nicaraguan air 

, i,. launch air attacks against Cuba)—all knew what was being 
i ...lied furthermore, members of the policy-making group were warned 
. \ i'i ii) occasions by Senator J. William Fulbright, chairman of the For- 
.. Itelalions Committee, and by other prestigious men that an invasion 

.pi would probably be attributed directly to the United States and 

ulil seriously damage United States relations with Latin American 

.. and European allies. Despite all warnings, the members of Ken- 

,i advisory group failed to question the assumption that the secret 
- ...Id not be revealed. President Kennedy was so confident that he publicly 
, . miiM il at a press conference on April 12, 1961 (five days before the inva- 

..at “there will not be, under any conditions, any intervention in 

■ if i by United States armed forces, and this Government will do every- 

.. it possibly can . . . to make sure that there are no Americans involved 

*h .it (ions inside Cuba.” 

I lie world did not immediately learn that the first invaders to land on 
. iili.m soil were, in fact, United States Navy frogmen (in violation of the 
IS, nielli’s orders), but the United States nevertheless was blamed for the 
, .ion from the outset. The CIA’s cover story was quickly torn to pieces 
in ilu world press. The credibility of Adlai Stevenson, the United States 
p,, .dilative to the United Nations, was also sacrificed, despite President 
i i Min dy's solemn statement to his intimates only a few days earlier that 
ilu- integrity and credibility of Adlai Stevenson constitute one of our great 
M.iiional assets. I don’t want anything to be done [in handling the cover 
,nny| which might jeopardize that.” The truth having been carefully with¬ 
in Id 11 «mi him, Stevenson solemnly denied United States complicity in the 
liiunhings at a meeting of the United Nations General Assembly. His state- 
,.is were immediately seen by foreign observers as inconsistent with news 
I. polls about the air attacks and were soon labeled outright lies when some 
oi Ins alleged facts were disproved twenty-four hours later by authentic 
photographs. Stevenson later said that this was the most humiliating expe- 
in mi e o! his long years of public service. 


I ui ,minion number 2: The Cuban air force is so ineffectual that it can be 
knocked out completely just before the invasion begins. 

11,, invasion plan called for a surprise attack by American bombers, which 
Mould destroy Castro’s air force on the ground before the invaders moved 
,,i I lie conferees ai the While I louse thought that the obsolete !!-26s used 
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to do the job would be able to destroy Cuba’s military planes. They did not 
make sufficient inquiries to find out that these lumbering old planes would 
have limited capabilities and would frequently develop engine trouble. The 
first attack was a surprise, but only a small percentage of Cuba’s planes was 
destroyed. Consequently, the invasion plan went awry at the outset because 
the Cuban air force was able to assert air control over the landing site 
Cuban jet training planes, which were fast and efficient, prevented the 
freighters containing ammunition and supplies from reaching their destina 
tion. The supposedly ineffective Cuban air force shot down half of the 
American B-26s attempting to protect the invaders and repeatedly bombed 
the ground troops as they arrived on shore. 

A second air strike by United States planes was called off by President 
Kennedy because it would have revealed too clearly that the planes be 
longed to the United States and that the entire invasion was an unprovoked 
attack by the United States. But even if the second air strike had been car 
ried out, it would probably have been even less effective than the first, be¬ 
cause there was no longer any element of surprise and the Cuban air force 
was well dispersed in hidden airfields. 

Assumption number 3: The fourteen hundred men in the brigade of 

Cuban exiles have high morale and are willing to carry out the invasion 

without any support from United States ground troops. 

In line with his firm policy of no direct intervention by the United States, 
President Kennedy explicitly asked the CIA planners if the members of the 
Cuban exile brigade were willing to risk their lives without United States 
military participation. The President and his advisers were given a strong 
affirmative answer, and Dulles and Bissell repeatedly assured them that mo¬ 
rale in the brigade was superb. Had the conferees asked the CIA represent¬ 
atives to present evidence supporting this assurance, they might have dis¬ 
covered that they were relying on biased information. CIA agents in 
Guatemala were sending reports conveying a rosy overall picture to Dulles 
and Bissell without informing them about exactly what was going on. In 
order to build morale, the agents deliberately misled the men in the exile 
brigade by assuring them that they were only a small part of the invading 
force, that other Cuban brigades were being trained elsewhere for the same 
mission, that diversionary landings would draw most of Castro’s troops 
away from their invasion site, and that the United States Marines would be 
participating in the invasion. Furthermore, one month before the invasion, 
when the policy-making group in Washington was being assured about the 
magnificent morale of the exile brigade, the men were actually bitterly dis¬ 
content and beginning to revolt. They objected to being saddled with 
officers who had been in the army of the reactionary Batista regime and had 
been recruited and promoted because of their willingness to take orders 
from CIA agents. When discontent finally broke out in a lull scale mutiny. 
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i i \ incuts arrested a dozen of the ringleaders and confined them in a 

. .Ml), deep in the Guatemala jungle. Such was the high morale of the 
hi ipade. 

Ii. n M ally, one of the most convincing “demonstrations” of high morale 

adnii Kennedy and his advisers was the fact that sons of the political 
,, .d ihc Cuban exiles volunteered for the brigade. But both the fathers 
ih. ams had been hoaxed by CIA agents into believing that the inva- 
w.uld not be allowed to fail, that the United States government was 
tmiird lo using armed forces to back them up. 

\\ In n the invasion took place, the men in the brigade fought well, and 

.mle was sustained for a time by false hope. They thought that de- 

dl ihe official “propaganda” put out by the United States government 
i, i ontrary, a large number of American troops would land to reinforce 
M 11 icy had also been led to expect that American ships would bring 
M ihc supplies they so urgently needed and would remain offshore to 
iic i lie ii i 1 1 necessary. 

In imi/Hion number 4: Castro’s army is so weak that the small Cuban 
will be able to establish a well-protected beachhead. 
ah. i question frequently discussed by President Kennedy and his advis- 
v ,. Whether the small exile brigade could achieve its initial goal of es- 
, limp a firm beachhead without United States military participation, 
in without looking into the evidence, the conferees accepted the opti- 
u picture presented by Dulles and Bissell, who described Castro’s army 

ii m >i |y equipped, poorly trained, riddled with dissension, and unable to 
. with even a small-scale invasion. These assurances happened to be di- 
|y contrary to reports of Castro’s military strength by experts in the 
. I department and in the British Intelligence Service. The CIA planners 
■ in ignore the experts’ reports, and Kennedy’s policy advisers did not 
,.i. their questions far enough to become aware of the contradictory es- 
11 , which would have revealed the shakiness of the CIA’s assumptions. 

V, it turned out, Castro’s army responded promptly and vigorously to 
invasion, even though the invaders fought well. A militia patrol, guard- 
lIn* coastline because of the invasion alert, was on hand to shoot at the 
pi. ii .I of the invading force, the Navy frogmen sent out to mark the 
Ini), site. Soon large numbers of well-equipped Cuban troops were shel- 
ifif beachhead with 122 mm howitzers, 37 mm cannons, and rocket- 
iw. is ( uban armored tanks began moving in within one day after the 
uters landed. By the following day, the exile brigade was surrounded by 
nly thousand well-equipped Cuban troops, backed up by more than two 
i.lu-il thousand troops and militiamen who could have been brought to 
i il needed 

ll.tvii))* grossly underestimated ( astro s military capabilities, I resident 
mii'dy and Ins advisers belatedly realized that a successful beachhead 
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could not be established in Cuba without a military force at least ten times 
larger than the one they had agreed to send in. According to Sorensen 
“The President thought he was approving a plan rushed into execution on 
the grounds that Castro would later acquire the military capability to defea i 
it. Castro, in fact, already possessed that capability.” 

Assumption number 5: The invasion by the exile brigade will touch of] 
sabotage by the Cuban underground and armed uprisings behind the lines 
that will effectively support the invaders and probably lead to the toppling of 
the Castro regime. 

When first asked by President Kennedy to appraise the CIA’s invasion 
plans, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asserted that the chances for successfully es 
tablishing a beachhead were favorable but that “ultimate success would de¬ 
pend on either a sizeable uprising inside the island or sizeable support from 
outside.” Since American intervention was ruled out by the President, vie 
tory would depend on anti-Castro resistance and uprisings behind the lines. 
A second appraisal by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, just one month before the 
invasion, made this assumption explicit. Without the support of the Cuban 
resistance, they reported, there would be no way to overcome the hundreds 
of thousands of men in Castro’s army and militia. 

Although skeptical at first about relying on mass insurrection against 
the Castro regime, President Kennedy was encouraged by his advisory 
group to set his doubts aside, and he ended up accepting the assumption 
Shortly after the Bay of Pigs debacle, he told Sorensen that he had really 
thought there was a good chance that the landing of the exile brigade, with¬ 
out overt United States participation, would rally the Cuban people to re¬ 
volt and oust Castro. According to Schlesinger, this view was shared by 
Kennedy’s closest advisers: “We all in the White House considered upris¬ 
ings behind the lines essential to the success of the operation; so, too, did 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and so, we thought, did the CIA.” 

Once again the CIA spokesmen had misled the other conferees in the 
White House by neglecting to say that they were aware of strong reasons 
for not going along with this assumption. As advocates of the CIA plan, 
Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell confined their remarks almost entirely to 
the positive side of the picture. They relayed the unsubstantiated reports o! 
their secret agents claiming that more than twenty-five hundred people were 
in the resistance organization in Cuba, that at least twenty thousand more 
were sympathizers, and that CIA contacts inside Cuba were requesting a 
large number of arms drops. 

Long after events had shown that the assumption of a Cuban uprising 
was completely mistaken, Allen Dulles revealed that from the beginning the 
CIA had not expected much support from the Cuban resistance. In fact, the 
CIA had no intelligence estimates that the landing would (ouch off wide 
spread revolt in Cuba. The intelligence branch of the agency had not been 
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i i ' . lunate the chances of an invasion’s being supported by the resist- 

.vrment or by popular uprisings behind the lines. Nor were any of 

< >n the Cuban desk of the State Department, who kept a daily 
ilhuu < o! political activities in Cuba, asked for their judgments. Most 
pat heipants in the White House meetings did not know this and sim- 
imn‘d that the estimates mentioned by Dulles and Bissell had the full 
4 - ally ol the government’s intelligence agency behind them. 

It a»l the policy advisers asked more penetrating questions, some of the 
i 111 1 1 ~ 1 1 experts might have been consulted. In the absence of impartial 
i»i»j by nonpartisan experts on Cuba, no one reminded the group of the 
s ill »•! a carefully conducted poll, reported in the preceding year, that 
^ i 1 1 .»w 11 that the overwhelming majority of Cubans supported the Castro 
.«mi I hose poll results had been circulated throughout the United States 
•«mn. nt and were generally believed to indicate relatively little hope of 
..iin mg widespread action against Castro inside Cuba. This evidence was 
Him lot gotten or ignored by the political experts in the advisory group. 

I \ on it few skeptical questions put to Dulles or Bissell might have cor- 
iul gross misconceptions. The President and his advisers might have 
EiHird that the CIA planners realized (without mentioning it in their 
• lings) that the pre-invasion air strike would allow Castro plenty of time 
move against the underground and to round up political dissidents. This 
* * necessary sacrifice, the CIA men had decided, in order to knock out 

i ^Mio'n mi force. 

I In lack of detailed questioning about these matters is remarkable 

* hen we consider that President Kennedy started off with strong misgivings 
n.mi the amount of anti-Castro support that could be mustered on the 

* foul Ills misgivings were shared by at least one other member of his 
U hii< I louse staff. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in the memorandum he gave the 
I*m *h!cnt during the crucial week of decision, stated his doubts about upris¬ 
ing i behind the lines and argued that there was no convincing evidence that 
mmh icvolt would be touched off or that Castro’s regime was so weak that it 
i .Mild be toppled by the exiles’ landing. He warned that if the brigade estab- 
Iidted it secure foothold in Cuba, the operation would at best lead to a pro- 
lt hi led 11 viI war and then Congressmen and other influential politicians in 
lltt l imied States would demand that we intervene by sending in the Ma- 

. ( Mhe*i s, including a well-informed journalist just returned from Cuba 

*!»•* was invited to the White House, made similar pessimistic forecasts, 
^ppitiently none of these dissenting views was taken seriously enough by 
tin I * i esident or lus advisers to lead them to ask the intelligence community 
lit* .hi objective assessment of the effectiveness of the Cuban resistance. 

Within twenty-four hours after the first air strikes, it became apparent 
flutl thric would be no sabotage or rebellion and that Castro’s regime had 
iIm domestic situation firmly in hand. Just as had been expected by the CIA 
(but not by the main body of the policy-making group), the Cuban police 
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force was alerted by the initial air strike and moved swiftly against interim I 
sources of resistance. In Havana alone, some two hundred thousand polih 
cal suspects were promptly rounded up. Elsewhere in Cuba anyone sus 
pected of having underground connections was jailed. Even organized re 
sistance units that were already armed and waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to strike out against Castro’s regime were ineffective, initiating 
only sporadic incidents of token resistance. 

The Revolutionary Council composed of exiled political leaders of tin 
Cuban resistance movement, who were supposed to set up the new demo 
cratic government after the beachhead was established, complained bitterly 
after the invasion that no effort had been made to coordinate the invasion 
with underground activities. They said that the CIA in Cuba had failed to 
provide supplies for organized resistance units, thus preventing them from 
executing long-standing plans to cut power lines and blow up factories. The 
CIA was also charged with gross negligence for ignoring the armed guerril 
las in the Escambray Mountains, for not using the channels available for 
contacting underground groups throughout the island, and for sending in 
their own unknown agents, who succeeded only in confusing the entire un 
derground movement. Sorensen concludes that there was no cooperation 
between the planners and the Cuban underground because the CIA mis 
trusted the exiled left-wing leaders, just as the right-wing leaders supported 
by the CIA were mistrusted by most members of the underground. Conse¬ 
quently, “No coordinated uprising or underground effort was really 
planned or possible.” The members of the White House advisory group 
might have found all this out in advance if they had been sufficiently vigi¬ 
lant to require the CIA representatives to present full details about their 
plans (or lack of plans) for mobilizing the resistance movement in Cuba. 

Assumption number 6: If the Cuban brigade does not succeed in its prime 

military objective , the men can retreat to the Escambray Mountains and 

reinforce the guerrilla units holding out against the Castro regime. 

A major reason for approving the CIA’s plan was the decision-makers’ ex¬ 
pectation that even if the invasion failed to establish a new government in 
Cuba, there would still be a net gain. At worst, the invaders would join up 
with the rebels in the Escambray Mountains and strengthen the anti-Castro 
forces on the island; so in one way or another the Cuban exiles, who were 
already showing signs of unrest about getting back to their homeland in 
order to fight against the Castro regime, supposedly would be put to good 
use. Dulles and Bissell, when summarizing the CIA’s plan, told the advisory 
group on more than one occasion that the entire operation was safe because 
the invaders could, if necessary, escape from the beaches into the moun¬ 
tains. President Kennedy and others in the group were greatly reassured by 
this argument. 
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Prisoners captured by Castro’s militia during the Bay of Pigs 
attempt to invade Cuba. These men were among twelve 
hundred prisoners taken by Castro’s forces who were later 
ransomed by the United States government for $53 million in 
food and drugs. 
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I ini the end of their deliberations, any qualms the policy advisers 
, htt\ c had about the mission were put to rest. They believed the CIA 

t 1 1 nnitip. a small invasion (rather than a large-scale amphibious assault) 

* Mild enable the brigade of exiles to infiltrate the mountains. But they 

• * ■ * * h i*I the most relevant information, which they could have obtained, 
f • nhal facts contradicted the reassuring view that was being con- 
f I in the group. Evidently none of the policy-makers at the White 

m . i meetings asked to be fully briefed. 

MU*i I he fiasco was over, President Kennedy and his advisers learned 

* du> hist time that the CIA officers in charge of the operation in Guate- 
,i. had not planned for an escape to the mountains and had discontinued 
iMimp lor guerrilla warfare long before most of the Cuban exiles in the 

mIi had started their training. In any case, the escape to the Escambray 
i Miliums was a realistic backstop only as long as the plan called for land- 
t ,« i 1 1 inidad, near the foothills of the mountains. When, as a result of the 
I id., iaimns of the White House advisory group, Trinidad was judged too 

. I»U nous and was replaced by the Bay of Pigs, there was no possibility 

.imi th< invaders could retreat to the mountains. Schlesinger acknowledges 
•id In and the others attending the White House meetings simply over¬ 
do d I he geography of Cuba: “I don’t think we fully realized that the Es- 
mihiay Mountains lay 80 miles from the Bay of Pigs, across a hopeless 
i *m1 1 o! swamps and jungle.” This oversight might have been corrected if 
-n»» mu* in the advisory group had taken the trouble to look at a map of 
» ttha available in any atlas. 

I In cost of sending an invading force without an escape route soon be- 
tttic measurable in human lives as well as in dollars and cents. Within two 
i. alter landing on the shores of Cuba, the men in the brigade found 
iIn m • Ives completely surrounded and learned for the first time that they 
had m* option but to be killed or captured. Seven months later, Castro 
*inu V a hard bargain with the United States State Department and allowed 
ih* twelve hundred men who had been imprisoned to be released for the 
. in .oin price of $53 million in food and drugs. 

I he sniveling of the twelve hundred imprisoned men and the ransom 
money were only part of the losses sustained because of the policy-makers’ 
i d i assumption that the invaders could easily join guerrillas in the moun- 
iaim I lad they learned beforehand that there would be no way of escaping 
horn ihe beaches, President Kennedy’s advisers might not have been so 
innplnccnl about the net gain they were expecting, and they might have 
.In nidi to drop the entire invasion plan. 


Why 4 1ul the advisory group fail? 

Why so many miscalculations? Couldn t the six false assumptions have 
Ih 4 *ii avoided it the advisory group had sought luller information and had 
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taken it into account? Some of the grossest errors resulted from faulty plan¬ 
ning and communication within the CIA. 1 The agency obviously had its 
own serious defects, but they do not concern us in the present inquiry. Nor 
are we going to try to unravel the complicated reasons for the Joint Chiefs’ 
willingness to endorse the CIA’s plan. 2 The central question is: Why did the 
President’s main advisers, whom he had selected as core members of his 
team, fail to pursue the issues sufficiently to discover the shaky ground on 
which the six assumptions rested? Why didn’t they pose a barrage of pene¬ 
trating and embarrassing questions to the representatives of the CIA and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? Why were these men taken in by the incomplete 
and inconsistent answers they were given in response to the relatively few 
critical questions they raised? Schlesinger says that “for all the utter irra¬ 
tionality with which retrospect endowed the project, it had a certain queer 
logic at the time as it emerged from the bowels of government.” Why did 
the President’s policy advisers fail to evaluate the plan carefully enough to 
become aware of “its utter irrationality”? What was the source of the 
“queer logic” with which the plan was endowed? 

Even with the apparently unqualified endorsement of the military sec¬ 
tor of the United States government, the six assumptions behind the Bay of 
Pigs invasion were not so abstruse that military expertise was needed to 
evaluate them realistically. Sorensen points out that a communication gap 
between the military and civilian sectors of Kennedy’s administration led to 
a gap between the concept of the Cuban invasion and actuality: 

With hindsight it is clear that what in fact [the President] had approved 
was diplomatically unwise and militarily doomed from the outset. What he 
thought he was approving appeared at the time to have diplomatic ac¬ 
ceptability and little chance of outright failure. That so great a gap be¬ 
tween concept and actuality should exist at so high a level on so dangerous 
a matter reflected a shocking number of errors in the whole decision¬ 
making process. 

But why did the civilian policy advisers—especially the core group of key 
cabinet members and White House staff—fail to close the gaps by picking 
to pieces the faulty assumptions? They did not put Dulles and Bissell 
through the kind of cross-examination that would have required the two 
men to reveal the inadequacies of their estimates and to go back to their 
agency to seek out better information. They did not make adequate use of 
the military and political experts who sat with them on the advisory com¬ 
mittee. The Joint Chiefs of Staff could have been encouraged to spell out 
the military pros and cons of the invasion plan and to state their misgivings; 
the three State Department officials could have been encouraged to do the 
same about the chances for armed uprisings inside Cuba and the prospects 
of a provisional government’s mobilizing popular support for the overthrow 
of the Castro regime. 
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Si hlesinger acknowledges that because no one voiced any opposition at 
ih. meetings of the advisory committee, the members of the White House 
o hi himself included—“failed in their job of protecting the President,” 
on I She representatives of the State Department failed in defending the 
i.j,|,.malic interests of the nation.” 


I In official explanation 

Why did the brilliant, conscientious men on the Kennedy team fail so 
■ I. anally? The answers given by Schlesinger, Sorensen, Salinger, Hilsman, 
and other knowledgeable insiders include four major factors, which evi- 
S. tidy correspond closely with the reasons John F. Kennedy mentioned in 
j ■ a mortem discussions with leading members of the government. 


/•actor number 1: political calculations 

When presenting the invasion plan, the representatives of the CIA, know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly, used a strong political appeal to persuade the Ken¬ 
nedy administration to take aggressive action against the Castro regime. 

I he President was asked, in effect, whether he was as willing as the Repub- 
lit ans lo help the Cuban exiles fight against the Communist leadership in 
i tiba II he did nothing, the implication was that Castro was free to spread 
in biand of communism throughout Latin America. 

I he political consequences were especially obvious when the CIA rep- 
irM-ntalives called attention to the so-called disposal question: What can 
w , do with a trained brigade of Cuban exiles who are clamoring to get back 
h> ( uba? The problem seemed particularly acute because the Guatemalan 
jm ivn nment had become embarrassed about the publicity the exiles were re- 
. » ivmg and had asked that the men be removed. If we don’t send them to 
invade (’uba, Allen Dulles in effect told the advisory committee, we will 
have lo transfer them to the United States. He declared, “We can’t have 
them wandering around the country telling everyone what they have been 
doing ” Obviously they would spread the word, loud and clear, that Ken¬ 
nedy had prevented them from trying to overthrow Castro’s dictatorship, 
and Kennedy might be accused of being soft on communism when it be- 
. one known that he scuttled an anti-Castro operation. Furthermore, Castro 
would soon receive jets from the Soviet Union, and Cuban pilots were being 
named in Czechoslovakia to fly them. Once the new planes arrived, a suc- 
•« .slid amphibious landing by the exile brigade would no longer be possi¬ 
ble Alter June I, 1961, according to the CIA, the massive power of the 
United States Marines and Air force would be required for a successful 
invasion ol ( uba Anyhow, the invasion could not be postponed for long 
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because the rainy season was coming. This was the last chance for a purely 
Cuban invasion, and if Kennedy postponed it he would be seen as ham¬ 
pering the anti-Communist exiles who wanted to return to their homeland 
to fight for a democratic Cuba. 

Factor number 2: a new administration bottled 

in an old bureaucracy 

Slightly less than three months elapsed between the day the ill-fated CIA 
plan was presented to leading members of the new administration and the 
day the CIA operatives tried to carry it out. The pressures to arrive at a de¬ 
cision during those early months of the Kennedy administration came when 
the President and his senior advisers were still developing their decision¬ 
making procedures, before they were fully familiar with each other, with 
their respective roles, and with the ways of circumventing bureaucratic ob¬ 
stacles that make obtaining relevant information difficult. The new cabinet 
members and the White House staff had high esprit de corps but had not 
reached the point where they could talk frankly with each other without 
constant concern about protocol and deferential soft-pedaling of criticism. 
Kennedy himself did not yet know the strengths and weaknesses of his 
newly appointed advisers. For example, the President did not realize, as he 
did later, that the new Secretary of State was inclined to defer to the mili¬ 
tary experts and to withhold his objections to Defense Department tough¬ 
ness in order to avoid charges of State Department softness. Nor had he yet 
learned that it was wrong to assume, as he put it later, “that the military and 
intelligence people have some secret skill not available to ordinary mor¬ 
tals.” 


Factor number 3: secrecy—to the point of 
excluding the experts 

As happens with many other vital decisions involving military action, the 
clandestine nature of the plan to invade Cuba precluded using the usual 
government channels for shaping a foreign policy decision. Ordinarily, all 
relevant agencies would have been allowed to study the proposed course of 
action, suggest alternatives, and evaluate the pros and cons of each alterna¬ 
tive. Bureaucratic requirements of secrecy are likely to exclude from de¬ 
cision-making many of the most relevant experts. When the Bay of Pigs 
invasion was being planned, at least two groups of experts in the United 
States government were not consulted—those in the intelligence branch of 
the CIA and on the Cuban desk in the State Department. Schlesinger com¬ 
mented: 

The same men . . . both planned the operation and judged its chances of 
success. . . . The “need-to-know” standard i.e., that no one should he 
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!•! iihoiil a project unless it becomes operationally necessary—thus had 
'*• hliohc effect of excluding much of the expertise of government at a 
mm»« when every alert newspaper man knew something was afoot. 

Hu icquirements of secrecy even extended to the printed matter dis- 
a»d in ihe inner circle of policy-makers. The memoranda handed out 
> «iu < IA and Joint Chiefs of Staff at the beginning of each session were 
the end. This made it impossible for the participants to ponder 
i I lie Miguments and to check out details by collecting information from 
•mu < . available in their own offices. In short, the expert judgment of the 
makers who participated in the Bay of Pigs decision was impaired by 
* i la y imposed. 


/ in tor number 4: threats to personal reputation 

11 III I Stitt us 

• • •inment policy-makers, like most executives in other organizations, 
m Hate to object to a policy if they think their forthright stand might dam- 
• llieu personal status and political effectiveness. This is sometimes re- 
- i mm I lo as the effectiveness trap. In his account of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, 
lil« anger admits that he hesitated to bring up his objections while attend- 
mr ilie White House meetings for fear that others would regard it as pre¬ 
sumptuous for him, a college professor, to take issue with august heads of 
government institutions. 


I ilie official explanation complete? 

Do these four factors fully explain the miscalculations that produced 
tin invasion decision? It seems to me that they do not. Because of a sense of 
incompleteness about the explanation, I looked for other causal factors in 
tin sphere of group dynamics. After studying Schlesinger’s analysis of the 
M in of Pigs fiasco and other authoritative accounts, I still felt that even all 
I*mi factors operating at full force simultaneously could hardly have given 
mm to such a faulty decision. Perhaps the four-factor explanation would be 
plausible if the policy advisers had met hurriedly only once or twice and 
had had only a few days to make their decision. But they had the opportu¬ 
ne to meet many times and to think about the decision for almost three 
months 

I lore are the main reasons for this judgment: 

I I he political pressures mainly stemmed from the realization that the 
Kennedy administration might be accused ol having prevented the C uban 
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exiles from carrying out an invasion against the pro-Communist govern- 
ment of Cuba. But if Kennedy and his advisers had examined the six as¬ 
sumptions carefully enough to see how faulty they were, wouldn’t they have 
realized that permitting the Bay of Pigs fiasco to materialize would be at 
least as embarrassing, both at home and abroad? Moreover, even if the po¬ 
litical pressure centering on disposing of the trained exile brigade was an 
overriding consideration, we are still left with a puzzling question: Why 
didn’t the policy-makers explore some of the obvious alternatives for solv¬ 
ing the disposal question without resorting to a full-scale invasion? The\ 
might have negotiated for another camp elsewhere in central America and 
allowed the exile brigade to infiltrate Cuba in small groups, going to landing 
places where they could easily join up with the guerrilla units in the moun¬ 
tains. Evidently this solution to the disposal problem, which would have 
had less damaging political repercussions than the all-out versus all-off al¬ 
ternatives that were considered, was never seriously examined. 

2. Although the Kennedy administration was indeed new, most of the 
men who participated in the decision were old hands at policy-making. 
How probable is it that Bundy, McNamara, Rusk, Dillon, Mann, Berle, and 
Nitze would suppress their objections and risk allowing the nation to suffer 
a grave setback merely because they were uncertain about the proper way 
to behave? Moreover, isn’t it improbable that all these men would share 
Kennedy s naive assumption—which he undoubtedly was expressing in 
greatly exaggerated form—that the military had special skill unavailable to 
other assessors of the invasion plan? Some of the false assumptions on 
which the plan was based—such as keeping United States involvement a 
secret—were more political than military, and the advisers knew that in 
these matters they had more expertise than the military men. Probably. 
Bundy, McNamara, Dillon, and the top State Department officials all con¬ 
cluded that nothing really important was wrong with the invasion plan. 
Otherwise, regardless of their new roles and other considerations that might 
have made them hesitate to communicate their objections, at one of the 
many sessions in which the invasion plan was discussed they would un¬ 
doubtedly have managed to call attention to the unacceptable grounds for 
the assumptions on which it rested. 

3. Many experts in the government were certainly excluded in a futile 
effort to keep the plan secret. But wouldn’t the President’s key advisers have 
insisted on consulting their own experts if they had carefully inspected the 
shaky grounds on which the CIA planners were basing their judgments? A 
few incisive questions about the evidence for the CIA planners’ estimates of 
Castro s military and political strength might have quickly revealed that 
they were relaying uninformed estimates made without consulting the intel¬ 
ligence experts in their own agency or in the State Department. Wouldn’t 
the President and his advisers then have realized that there was "a need for 
them to know,” and wouldn’t experts have been asked to provide Ihe pol¬ 
icy-makers with an objective appraisal? With the experts excluded outside 
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mu ism of the CIA’s plan was kept to a minimum. But why was there so 
i«i ili* i iilicism from inside the group of high-level government officials who 
« i* sufficiently expert to evaluate at least some, if not all, of the assump- 

llt ms? 

I I ven the highest government officials may become concerned about 
p*'initial damage to their status and future effectiveness that might result 
In»m criticizing a plan proposed by the military. Still, it was by no means 
- Inn that agreeing to the plan would be more advantageous than calling at- 
!• iitu>ii to gaps in the CIA’s rationale and raising valid objections. If any 
advisers had realized that the invasion was going to be a fiasco, wouldn’t 
they also have realized that acquiescing would be much more damaging to 
tin ii reputation than raising critical questions to force the others, however 
leluctantly, to reexamine their assumptions? Would the policy advisers re¬ 
in.mi silent at meeting after meeting if they thought the President was being 
misled into making a stupid decision, damaging to his administration and 
i*» the country as a whole? When given the responsibility of forming a judg- 
m* nt about vital matters of national policy, such men are not likely to be 
intimidated by vague threats of damage to their careers. Moreover, the four 
members of the Kennedy team who had worked with the President before 
and during the election campaign—Bundy, Schlesinger, Goodwin, and 
Robert Kennedy—would not have felt such constraints when they talked 
among themselves about the plan to invade Cuba. They knew the President 
well enough to realize that he valued fresh viewpoints and independent 
thinking, that he was ready to change his mind in response to strong argu¬ 
ments, and that he would support them against backbiting from anyone in 
the executive branch on whose toes they might be stepping. 

Sensitized by my dissatisfaction with the four-factor explanation, I no¬ 
ticed in Schlesinger’s account of what the policy-makers said to each other 
iluring and after the crucial sessions numerous signs of group dynamics in 
lull operation. From studying this material I arrived at the groupthink hy¬ 
pothesis. 

Groupthink does not replace the four-factor explanation of the faulty 
decision; rather, it supplements the four factors and perhaps gives each of 
them added cogency in the light of group dynamics. It seems to me that if 
groupthink had not been operating, the other four factors would not have 
been sufficiently powerful to hold sway during the months when the inva- 
sion decision was being discussed. 


Symptoms of groupthink among President 
Kennedy’s advisers 


According to the groupthink hypothesis, members of any small cohe¬ 
sive group lend to maintain esprit de corps b\ unconsciously developing a 
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number of shared illusions and related norms that interfere with critical 
thinking and reality testing. If the available accounts describe the delibera¬ 
tions accurately, typical illusions can be discerned among the members of 
the Kennedy team during the period when they were deciding whether to 
approve the CIA’s invasion plan. 


The illusion of invulnerability 

An important symptom of groupthink is the illusion of being invulnerable 
to the main dangers that might arise from a risky action in which the group 
is strongly tempted to engage. Essentially, the notion is that “If our leader 
and everyone else in our group decides that it is okay, the plan is bound to 
succeed. Even if it is quite risky, luck will be on our side.” A sense of “un¬ 
limited confidence” was widespread among the “New Frontiersmen” as 
soon as they took over their high government posts, according to a Justice 
Department confidant, with whom Robert Kennedy discussed the secret 
CIA plan on the day it was launched: 

It seemed that, with John Kennedy leading us and with all the talent he 
had assembled, nothing could stop us. We believed that if we faced up to the 
nation s problems and applied bold, new ideas with common sense and 
hard work, we would overcome whatever challenged us. 

That this attitude was shared by the members of the President’s inner circle 
is indicated by Schlesinger’s statement that the men around Kennedy had 
enormous confidence in his ability and luck: “Everything had broken right 
for him since 1956. He had won the nomination and the election against all 
the odds in the book. Everyone around him thought he had the Midas 
touch and could not lose.” Kennedy and his principal advisers were sophis¬ 
ticated and skeptical men, but they were, nevertheless, “affected by the eu¬ 
phoria of the new day.” During the first three months after he took office— 
despite growing concerns created by the emerging crisis in Southeast Asia, 
the gold drain, and the Cuban exiles who were awaiting the go-ahead signal 
to invade Cuba—the dominant mood in the White House, according to 
Schlesinger, was “buoyant optimism.” It was centered on the “promise of 
hope” held out by the President: “Euphoria reigned; we thought for a moment 
that the world was plastic and the future unlimited. ” 

All the characteristic manifestations of group euphoria—the buoyant 
optimism, the leader’s great promise of hope, and the shared belief that the 
group’s accomplishments could make “the future unlimited”—are strongly 
reminiscent of the thoughts and feelings that arise among members of many 
different types of groups during the phase when the members become cohe¬ 
sive. At such a time, the members become somewhat euphoric about then 
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m w l\ acquired “we-feeling”; they share a sense of belonging to a powerful, 
1 'iMirctive group that in some vague way opens up new potentials for each 
I them. Often, there is boundless admiration of the group leader. 

< >nce this euphoric phase takes hold, decision-making for everyday ac- 
Imlics, as well as long-range planning, is likely to be seriously impaired. 

I h< members of a cohesive group become very reluctant to carry out the 
unpleasant task of critically assessing the limits of their power and the real 
In ,. s that could arise if their luck does not hold. They tend to examine 
. m h i isk in black and white terms. If it does not seem overwhelmingly dan- 
, ■ unis, they are inclined simply to forget about it, instead of developing 
. oniingcncy plans in case it materializes. The group members know that no 
niir among them is a superman, but they feel that somehow the group is a 
upergroup, capable of surmounting all risks that stand in the way of 
i ii t ying out any desired course of action: “Nothing can stop us!” Athletic 
i*.i mis and military combat units may often benefit from members’ enthusi- 
. .in confidence in the power and luck of their group. But policy-making 
» ommittees usually do not. 

We would not expect sober government officials to experience such ex- 
iihcrant esprit de corps, but a subdued form of the same tendency may have 
I Men operating—inclining the President’s advisers to become reluctant 
a bout examining the drawbacks of the invasion plan. In group meetings, 
iliis groupthink tendency can operate like a low-level noise that prevents 
warning signals from being heeded. Everyone becomes somewhat biased in 
ilie direction of selectively attending to the messages that feed into the 
members’ shared feelings of confidence and optimism, disregarding those 
ili.it do not. 

When a cohesive group of executives is planning a campaign directed 
against a rival or enemy group, their discussions are likely to contain two 
themes, which embody the groupthink tendency to regard the group as in¬ 
vulnerable: (1) “We are a strong group of good guys who will win in the 
•ml “ (2) “Our opponents are stupid, weak, bad guys.” It is impressive to 
m i- how closely the six false assumptions fit these two themes. The notion 
mnning through the assumptions is the overoptimistic expectation that “we 
i an pull off this invasion, even though it is a long-shot gamble.” The policy 
advisers were probably unaware of how much they were relying on shared 
lationalizations in order to appraise the highly risky venture as a safe one. 
I heir overoptimistic outlook would have been rudely shaken if they had al¬ 
lowed their deliberations to focus on the potentially devastating conse¬ 
quences of the obvious drawbacks of the plan, such as the disparity in size 
between Castro’s military forces of two hundred thousand and the small 
brigade of fourteen hundred exiles. In a sense, this difference made the odds 
against their long-shot gamble 200,000 to 1,400 (over 140 to 1). 

When discussing the misconceptions that led to the decision to approve 
tin- CIA's plan, Schlesinger emphasizes the gross underestimation ol the 
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enemy. Castro was regarded as a weak “hysteric” leader whose army was 
ready to defect; he was considered so stupid that “although warned by air 
strikes, he would do nothing to neutralize the Cuban underground.” This is 
a stunning example of the classical stereotype of the enemy as weak and in¬ 
effectual. 

In a concurrence-seeking group, there is relatively little healthy skepti¬ 
cism of the glib ideological formulas on which rational policy-makers, like 
many other people who share their nationalistic goals, generally rely in 
order to maintain self-confidence and cognitive mastery over the complex¬ 
ities of international politics. One of the symptoms of groupthink is the 
members persistence in conveying to each other the cliche and oversim¬ 
plified images of political enemies embodied in long-standing ideological 
stereotypes. Throughout their deliberations they use the same old stereo- 
types, instead of developing differentiated concepts derived from an open- 
minded inquiry enabling them to discern which of their original ideological 
assumptions, if any, apply to the foreign policy issue at hand. Except in un¬ 
usual circumstances of crisis, the members of a concurrence-seeking group 
tend to view any antagonistic out-group against whom they are plotting not 
only as immoral but also as weak and stupid. These wishful beliefs continue 
to dominate their thinking until an unequivocal defeat proves otherwise, 
whereupon—like Kennedy and his advisers—they are shocked at the dis¬ 
crepancy between their stereotyped conceptions and actuality. 

A subsidiary theme, which also involved a strong dose of wishful think- 
ing, was contained in the Kennedy group s notion that “we can get away 
with our clever cover story.’ When the daily newspapers were already dem¬ 
onstrating that this certainly was not so, the undaunted members of the 
group evidently replaced the original assumption with the equally overop- 
timistic expectation that “anyhow, the non-Communist nations of the world 
will side with us. After all, we are the good guys.” 

Overoptimistic expectations about the power of their side and the weak¬ 
ness of the opponents probably enable members of a group to enjoy a sense 
of low vulnerability to the effects of any decision that entails risky action 
against an enemy. In order to maintain this complacent outlook, each mem¬ 
ber must think that everyone else in the group agrees that the risks can be 
safely ignored. 


The illusion of unanimity 

When a group of people who respect each other’s opinions arrive at a unan¬ 
imous view, each member is likely to feel that the belief must be true. This 
reliance on consensual validation tends to replace individual critical think¬ 
ing and reality-testing, unless there are clear-cut disagreements among the 
members. The members of a face-to-face group often become inclined. 
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■ u! quite realizing it, to prevent latent disagreements from surfacing 
n they are about to initiate a risky course of action. The group leader 
'I iln members support each other, playing up the areas of convergence 
‘In n thinking, at the expense of fully exploring divergences that might 
>»»pt the apparent unity of the group. Better to share a pleasant, balmy 
ip atmosphere than to be battered in a storm. 

I Ins brings us to the second outstanding symptom of groupthink mani- 
i“l by the Kennedy team—a shared illusion of unanimity. In the formal 
iiums dealing with the Cuban invasion plan, the group’s consensus that 
basic features of the CIA plan should be adopted was relatively free of 
m .igi cement 

\i cording to Sorensen, “No strong voice of opposition was raised in 
• >f the key meetings, and no realistic alternatives were presented.” Ac- | 
"ling to Schlesinger, “the massed and caparisoned authority of his senior 
Mi» ials m the realm of foreign policy and defense was unanimous for going 
•hi id . . . Had one senior advisor opposed the adventure, I believe that 
i imcdy would have canceled it. No one spoke against it.” 

I Vi haps the most crucial of Schlesinger’s observations is, “Our meetings 
•I place in a curious atmosphere of assumed consensus .” His additional 

• mm unis clearly show that the assumed consensus was an illusion that 
•mid be maintained only because the major participants did not reveal 
inn own reasoning or discuss their idiosyncratic assumptions and vague 
■ • ci vations. President Kennedy thought that prime consideration was 
b» mg given to his prohibition of direct military intervention by the United 

• bites I le assumed that the operation had been pared down to a kind of 
miobti usive infiltration that, if reported in the newspapers, would be buried 
m the inside pages. Rusk was certainly not on the same wavelength as the 
Pi c adent, for at one point he suggested that it might be better to have the 
invaders fan out from the United States naval base at Guantanamo, rather 
dem land at the Bay of Pigs, so that they could readily retreat to the base if 
ikk essary. Implicit in his suggestion was a lack of concern about revealing 
I nited States military support as well as implicit distrust in the assumption 
made by the others about the ease of escaping from the Bay of Pigs. But dis- 

• a mod of Rusk’s strange proposal was evidently dropped long before he 
was induced to reveal whatever vague misgivings he may have had about 
iIn- Bay of Pigs plan. At meetings in the State Department, according to 
Unger llilsman, who worked closely with him, “Rusk asked penetrating 
questions that frequently caused us to re-examine our position.” But at the 
White I louse meetings Rusk said little except to offer gentle warnings about 
avoiding excesses. 

As usually happens in cohesive groups, the members assumed that “si¬ 
lence gives consent.” Kennedy and the others supposed that Rusk was in 
ubslantial agreement with what the CIA representatives were saying about 
ihi soundness of the invasion plan. But about one week before the invasion 
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was scheduled, when Schlesinger told Rusk in private about his objections 
to the plan, Rusk, surprisingly, offered no arguments against Schlesinger’s 
objections. He said that he had been wanting for some time to draw up a 
balance sheet of the pros and cons and that he was annoyed at the Joint 
Chiefs because “they are perfectly willing to put the President’s head on the 
block, but they recoil at doing anything which might risk Guantanamo.” At 
that late date, he evidently still preferred his suggestion to launch the inva¬ 
sion from the United States naval base in Cuba, even though doing so 
would violate President Kennedy’s stricture against involving America’s 
armed forces. 

McNamara’s assumptions about the invasion were quite different from 
both Rusk’s and Kennedy’s. McNamara thought that the main objective 
was to touch off a revolt of the Cuban people to overthrow Castro. The 
members of the group who knew something about Cuban politics and Cas¬ 
tro’s popular support must have had strong doubts about this assumption. 
Why did they fail to convey their misgivings at any of the meetings? 


Suppression of personal doubts 

The sense of group unity concerning the advisability of going ahead with 
the CIA’s invasion plan appears to have been based on superficial appear¬ 
ances of complete concurrence, achieved at the cost of self-censorship of 
misgivings by several of the members. From post-mortem discussions with 
participants, Sorensen concluded that among the men in the State Depart¬ 
ment, as well as those on the White House staff, “doubts were entertained 
but never pressed, partly out of a fear of being labelled ‘soft’ or undaring in 
the eyes of their colleagues.” Schlesinger was not at all hesitant about pre¬ 
senting his strong objections in a memorandum he gave to the President 
and the Secretary of State. But he became keenly aware of his tendency to 
suppress objections when he attended the White House meetings of the 
Kennedy team, with their atmosphere of assumed consensus: 

In the months after the Bay of Pigs I bitterly reproached myself for having 
kept so silent during those crucial discussions in the Cabinet Room, 
though my feelings of guilt were tempered by the knowledge that a course 
of objection would have accomplished little save to gain me a name as a 
nuisance. I can only explain my failure to do more than raise a few timid 
questions by reporting that one’s impulse to blow the whistle on this non¬ 
sense was simply undone by the circumstances of the discussion. 

Whether or not his retrospective explanation includes all his real reasons for 
having remained silent, Schlesinger appears to have been quite aware of the 
need to refrain from saying anything that would create a nuisance by break¬ 
ing down the assumed consensus. 3 

Participants in the White House meetings, like members of many olher 
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dr.i ussion groups, evidently felt reluctant to raise questions that might cast 
liMibl on a plan that they thought was accepted by the consensus of the 
■ nnip, for fear of evoking disapproval from their associates. This type of 
i n is probably not the same as fear of losing one’s effectiveness or damag¬ 
ing one’s career. Many forthright men who are quite willing to speak their 
pna r despite risks to their career become silent when faced with the possi¬ 
bility of losing the approval of fellow members of their primary work group. 

I In discrepancy between Schlesinger’s critical memoranda and his silent 
•« quiescence during the meetings might be an example of this. 

Sc hlesinger says that when the Cuban invasion plan was being pre- 
> ii led to the group, “virile poses” were conveyed in the rhetoric used by the 
m piesentatives of the CIA and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He thought the 
Mate Department representatives and others responded by becoming anx¬ 
ious lo show that they were not softheaded idealists but really were just as 
inugh as the military men. Schlesinger’s references to the “virile” stance of 
ill*- militant advocates of the invasion plan suggest that the members of 
l * nnedy’s in-group may have been concerned about protecting the leader 
(h>m being embarrassed by their voicing “unvirile” concerns about the high 
m-. ks of the venture. 

At the meetings, the members of Kennedy’s inner circle who wondered 
v\ I»t*i her the military venture might prove to be a failure or whether the po¬ 
litic ,d consequences might be damaging to the United States must have had 
nidy mild misgivings, not strong enough to overcome the social obstacles 
that would make arguing openly against the plan slightly uncomfortable. By 
uid large, each of them must have felt reasonably sure that the plan was a 
1 1c* one, that at worst the United States would not lose anything from 
dying it. They contributed, by their silence, to the lack of critical thinking 
in (he group’s deliberations. 


Self-appointed mindguards 

\mong the well-known phenomena of group dynamics is the alacrity with 
which members of a cohesive in-group suppress deviational points of view 
by putting social pressure on any member who begins to express a view that 
deviates from the dominant beliefs of the group, to make sure that he will 
not disrupt the consensus of the group as a whole. This pressure often takes 
i lie* form of urging the dissident member to remain silent if he cannot match 
up Ins own beliefs with those of the rest of the group. At least one dramatic 
instance of this type of pressure occurred a few days after President Ken¬ 
nedy had said, “we seem now destined to go ahead on a quasi-minimum 
basis. “ I Ins was still several days before the final decision was made. 

At a large birthday party for Ins wife, Robert Kennedy, who had been 
«(instantly informed about the Cuban invasion plan, took Schlesinger aside 
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and asked him why he was opposed. The President’s brother listened cold I \ 
and then said, “You may be right or you may be wrong, but the Presideni 
has made his mind up. Don’t push it any further. Now is the time for ever\ 
one to help him all they can.” Here is another symptom of groupthink, dis 
played by a highly intelligent man whose ethical code committed him u 
freedom of dissent. What he was saying, in effect, was, “You may well be 
right about the dangerous risks, but I don’t give a damn about that; all of us 
should help our leader right now by not sounding any discordant notes tha 
would interfere with the harmonious support he should have.” 

When Robert Kennedy told Schlesinger to lay off, he was functionim 
in a self-appointed role that I call being a “mindguard.” Just as a body 
guard protects the President and other high officials from injurious physica 
assaults, a mindguard protects them from thoughts that might damage thei 
confidence in the soundness of the policies to which they are committed o 
to which they are about to commit themselves. 

At least one other member of the Kennedy team, Secretary of State 
Rusk, also effectively functioned as a mindguard, protecting the leader anc 
the members from unwelcome ideas that might set them to thinking abou 
unfavorable consequences of their preferred course of action and that migh 
lead to dissension instead of a comfortable consensus. Undersecretary o 
State Chester Bowles, who had attended a White House meeting at whicl 
he was given no opportunity to express his dissenting views, decided not tc 
continue to remain silent about such a vital matter. He prepared a strong 
memorandum for Secretary Rusk opposing the CIA plan and, keeping wel 
within the prescribed bureaucratic channels, requested Rusk’s permission tc 
present his case to the President. Rusk told Bowles that there was no neec 
for any concern, that the invasion plan would be dropped in favor of a quie 
little guerrilla infiltration. Rusk may have believed this at the time, but a 
subsequent White House meetings he must soon have learned otherwise 
Had Rusk transmitted the undersecretary’s memorandum, the urgent warn 
ings it contained might have reinforced Schlesinger’s memorandum anc 
jolted some of Kennedy’s in-group, if not Kennedy himself, to reconside 
the decision. But Rusk kept Bowles’ memorandum firmly buried in the 
State Department files. 

Rusk may also have played a similar role in preventing Kennedy anc 
the others from learning about the strong objections raised by Edward R 
Murrow, whom the President had just appointed director of the Unitec 
States Information Agency. In yet another instance, Rusk appears to have 
functioned as a dogged mindguard, protecting the group from the opposing 
ideas of a government official with access to information that could have 
enabled him to assess the political consequences of the Cuban invasion bet 
ter than anyone present at the White House meetings could. As director o 
intelligence and research in the State Department, Roger l lilsmnn got wine 
of the invasion plan from his colleague Allen Dulles and slmnj'lv warnec 
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.i.ny Rusk of the dangers. He asked Rusk for permission to allow the 
i nl>.m experts in his department to scrutinize thoroughly the assumptions 
,, i, v mi to their expertise. “I’m sorry,” Rusk told him, but 1 can t let you. 

11.. .. ,s being too tightly held.” Rusk’s reaction struck Hilsman as strange 
i„, in sc all the relevant men in his department already had top security 

U.,i.incc. Hilsman assumed that Rusk turned down his urgent request be- 
ol pressure from Dulles and Bissell to adhere to the CIA’s special se- 
,,,,i v restrictions. But if so, why, when so much was at stake, did the Secre- 
i,i, y ul State fail to communicate to the President or to anyone else in the 

croup that his most trusted intelligence expert had grave doubts about 
'In invasion plan and felt that it should be appraised by the Cuban special- 
, a 'Asa result of Rusk’s handling of Hilsman’s request, the President and 
tin u I visers remained in the curious position, as Hilsman put it, of making 
in important political judgment without the benefit of advice from the gov¬ 
ernment's most relevant intelligence experts. 

I aking account of the mindguard functions performed by the Attorney 
i j,■ncial and the Secretary of State, together with the President’s failure to 
1 1 low lime for discussion of the few oppositional viewpoints that occa- 

..illy did filter into the meetings, we surmise that some form of collusion 

i (.,,'ing on. That is to say, it seems plausible to infer that the leading civil- 

...embers of the Kennedy team colluded—perhaps unwittingly—to pro- 

i. • i ihe proposed plan from critical scrutiny by themselves and by any of 
ilu government’s experts. 

Docility fostered by suave leadership 

I III- group pressures that help to maintain a group’s illusions are sometimes 

1.. ..1ced by various leadership practices, some of which involve subtle ways 
..I making it difficult for those who question the initial consensus to suggest 
allot natives and to raise critical issues. The group’s agenda can readily be 
manipulated by a suave leader, often with the tacit approval of the mem- 
lu ix, so that there is simply no opportunity to discuss the drawbacks of a 

■ nningly satisfactory plan of action. This is one of the conditions that fos- 
ins groupthink. 

President Kennedy, as leader at the meetings in the White House, was 
piobably more active than anyone else in raising skeptical questions; yet he 
ens to have encouraged the group’s docility and uncritical acceptance of 
die defective arguments in favor of the CIA’s plan. At each meeting, instead 
ol opening up the agenda to permit a full airing of the opposing considera¬ 
tions. he allowed the CIA representatives to dominate the entire discussion. 
I lie President permitted them to refute immediately each tentative doubt 
dial one ol the others might express, instead of asking whether anyone else 
had the same doubt or wanted to pursue the implications of the new worn- 
some issue that had been raised. 
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Moreover, although the President went out of his way to bring to a cru 
cial meeting an outsider who was an eloquent opponent of the invasion 
plan, his style of conducting the meeting presented no opportunity for dis 
cussion of the controversial issues that were raised. The visitor was Senator 
J. William Fulbright. The occasion was the climactic meeting of April 4. 
1961, held at the State Department, at which the apparent consensus that 
had emerged in earlier meetings was seemingly confirmed by an open straw 
vote. The President invited Senator Fulbright after the Senator had made 
known his concern about newspaper stories forecasting a United States 
invasion of Cuba. At the meeting, Fulbright was given an opportunity to 
present his opposing views. In a “sensible and strong” speech Fulbright cor¬ 
rectly predicted many of the damaging effects the invasion would have on 
United States foreign relations. The President did not open the floor to dis¬ 
cussion of the questions raised in Fulbright’s rousing speech. Instead, he re¬ 
turned to the procedure he had initiated earlier in the meeting; he had 
asked each person around the table to state his final judgment and after 
Fulbright had taken his turn, he continued the straw vote around the table, 
McNamara said he approved the plan. Berle was also for it; his advice was 
to “let her rip.” Mann, who had been on the fence, also spoke in favor of it. 

Picking up a point mentioned by Berle, who had said he approved but 
did not insist on “a major production,” President Kennedy changed the 
agenda by asking what could be done to make the infiltration more quiet. 
Following discussion of this question—quite remote from the fundamental 
moral and political issues raised by Senator Fulbright—the meeting ended. 
Schlesinger mentions that the meeting broke up before completion of the 
intended straw vote around the table. Thus, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
President conducted the meeting in such a way that not only was there no 
time to discuss the potential dangers to United States foreign relations 
raised by Senator Fulbright, but there was also no time to call upon 
Schlesinger, the one man present who the President knew strongly shared 
Senator Fulbright’s misgivings. 

Of course, one or more members of the group could have prevented this 
by-passing by suggesting that the group discuss Senator Fulbright’s argu¬ 
ments and requesting that Schlesinger and the others who had not been 
called upon be given the opportunity to state their views. But no one made 
such a request. 

The President’s demand that each person, in turn, state his overall judg¬ 
ment, especially after having just heard an outsider oppose the group con¬ 
sensus, must have put the members on their mettle. These are exactly the 
conditions that most strongly foster docile conformity to a group’s norms. 
After listening to an opinion leader (McNamara, for example) express his 
unequivocal acceptance, it becomes more difficult than ever for other mem¬ 
bers to state a different view. Open straw votes generally put pressure on 
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I. individual to agree with the apparent group consensus, as has been 
a. mi by well-known social psychological experiments. 

\ f ew days before the crucial meeting of April 4, another outsider who 
.t ( hi have challenged some of the group’s illusions attended one of the 

• r lings but was never given the opportunity to speak his piece. At the ear- 

• i meeting, the outsider was the acting Secretary of State, Chester Bowles, 
o»i^tiling in place of Secretary Rusk, who was abroad at a SEATO confer- 

• , l ike Senator Fulbright, Bowles was incredulous and at times even 
In m i died” at the group’s complacent acceptance of the CIA’s invasion 

,’ktir. I lowever, President Kennedy had no idea what Bowles was thinking 
ii <• 1111 the plan, and he probably felt that Bowles was there more in the role 
i i i eporter to keep Rusk up to date on the deliberations than as a partici- 
i mi it I in (he discussion. In any case, the President neglected to give the group 
iIn opportunity to hear the reactions of a fresh mind; he did not call upon 
Hnwles ;il any time. Bowles sat through the meeting in complete silence. He 
full lie could not break with formal bureaucratic protocol, which prevents 
»H undersecretary from volunteering his opinion unless directed to do so by 
hi i hief or by the President. Bowles behaved in the prescribed way and 
i Miifinctl his protestations to a State Department memorandum addressed 
to Rusk, which, as we have seen, was not communicated to the President. 

An additional bit of information about Bowles’ subsequent career 

• rins lo lit in with all of this, from the standpoint of group psychology. 

I lining the bitter weeks following the Bay of Pigs fiasco, Chester Bowles 
a » i the first man in the new administration to be fired by President Ken- 
11 i t I y Some of Bowles’ friends had told the press that he had opposed the 
* ub.in venture and had been right in his forecasts about the outcome. Evi¬ 
dently this news annoyed the President greatly. Bowles’ opponents in the 
administration pointed out that even if Bowles had not leaked the story to 
ihr press, he had discussed the matter with his friends at a time when it 
would embarrass the White House. This may have contributed to the Presi¬ 
dent’s solution to the problem of what to do about the inept leadership of 
(lie inefficient State Department bureaucracy. He decided to shift Bowles 
out of his position as second-in-command, instead of replacing Rusk, whom 
lu liked personally and wanted to keep as a central member of his team. “I 
i an*t do that to Rusk,” Kennedy later said when someone suggested shift¬ 
ing Rusk to the United Nations. “He is such a nice man.” 

I hiring the Bay of Pigs planning sessions, President Kennedy, probably 
unwittingly, allowed the one-sided CIA memoranda to monopolize the at- 
trillion of the group by failing to circulate opposing statements that might 
have stimulated an intensive discussion of the drawbacks and might there¬ 
in! <• have revealed the illusory nature of the group’s consensus. Although 
the President read and privately discussed the strongly opposing memo- 
ntinla prepared by Schlesinger and Senator Fulbright, he never distributed 
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them to the policy-makers whose critical judgment he was seeking. Ken 
nedy also knew that Joseph Newman, a foreign correspondent who had jus! 
visited Cuba, had written a series of incisive articles that disagreed with 
forecasts concerning the ease of generating a revolt against Castro. But, al 
though he invited Newman to the White House for a chat, he did not dis 
tribute Newman’s impressive writings to the advisory group. 

The members themselves, however, were partially responsible for the 
President’s biased way of handling the meetings. They need not have been 
so acquiescent about it. Had anyone suggested to the President that it might 
be a good idea for the group to gain more perspective by studying state¬ 
ments of opposing points of view, Kennedy probably would have welcomed 
the suggestion and taken steps to correct his own-sided way of running the 
meetings. 


The taboo against antagonizing valuable new 

members 

It seems likely that one of the reasons the members of the core group ac¬ 
cepted the President’s restricted agenda and his extraordinarily indulgent 
treatment of the CIA representatives was that a kind of informal group 
norm had developed, producing a desire to avoid saying anything that 
could be construed as an attack on the CIA’s plan. The group apparently 
accepted a kind of taboo against voicing damaging criticisms. This may 
have been another important factor contributing to the group’s tendency to 
indulge in groupthink. 

How could such a norm come into being? Why would President Ken¬ 
nedy give preferential treatment to the two CIA representatives? Why 
would Bundy, McNamara, Rusk, and the others on his team fail to chal¬ 
lenge this preferential treatment and accept a taboo against voicing critical 
opposition? A few clues permit some conjectures to be made, although we 
have much less evidence to go on than for delineating the pattern of pref¬ 
erential treatment itself. 

It seems that Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell, despite being holdovers 
from the Eisenhower administration, were not considered outsiders by the 
inner core of the Kennedy team. President Kennedy and his closest associ¬ 
ates did not place these two men in the same category as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who were seen as members of an outside military clique established 
during the earlier administration, men whose primary loyalties belonged 
elsewhere and whose presence at the White House meetings was tolerated 
as a necessary requirement of governmental protocol. (Witness Secretary 
Rusk’s unfriendly comments about the Joint Chiefs being more loyal to 
their military group in the Pentagon than to the President, when he was 
conversing privately with fellow in-group member Sehlesingci ) Picsidenl 
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i Iv and those in his inner circle admired Dulles and Bissell, regarded 

hi is valuable new members of the Kennedy team, and were pleased to 
. ■ i hem on board. Everyone in the group was keenly aware of the fact 

■ ii Hi .sell had been devoting his talents with great intensity for over a year 

I. \ eloping the Cuban invasion project and that Dulles was also deeply 
hi mil ted to it. Whenever Bissell presented his arguments, “we all listened 

.. Schlesinger informs us, “fascinated by the workings of this su- 

, . ,1.1s clear, organized and articulate intelligence.” Schlesinger reports that 
m II was regarded by the group as “a man of high character and remark- 
,M. intellectual gifts.” In short, he was accepted as a highly prized mem- 

in i 

I lie sense of power of the core group was probably enhanced by the re- 
,i, ,,iion that the two potent bureaucrats who were in control of America’s 
oi nsive intelligence network were affiliated with the Kennedy team. The 

.embers of the team would certainly want to avoid antagonizing or al- 

h M,iimg them. They would be inclined, therefore, to soft-pedal their criti- 

■ ue. of the CIA plan and perhaps even to suspend their critical judgment 
in n,dilating it. 

I he way Dulles and Bissell were treated by President Kennedy and his 
i . 1 . i.itcs after their plan had failed strongly suggests that both men con- 
imiieil to be fully accepted as members of the Kennedy team during the pe¬ 
rn ul of crisis generated by their unfortunate errors. According to Sorensen, 

i ennedy’s regard for Richard Bissell did not change after the Bay of Pigs 
,h ..islcr. and he regretted having to accept Bissell’s resignation. When 
I Milk s submitted his resignation, President Kennedy urged him to postpone 

ii uni asked him to join a special commission to investigate the causes of 
tin Masco. During the days following the defeat, Kennedy refrained from 
iipi'iily criticizing either Bissell or Dulles (this must have required consider¬ 
able restraint). On one occasion when a mutual friend of Dulles and Ken¬ 
nedy told the President self-righteously that he was deliberately going to 
avoid seeing the CIA director, Kennedy went out of his way to support 
Dulles by inviting him for a drink and ostentatiously putting his arm 
uound him in the presence of the would-be ostracizer. This is a typical way 
loi a leader of a cohesive group to treat one of the members who is tempo- 
laiily “in the dog house.” 

I lie picture we get, therefore, is that the two CIA representatives, both 
highly esteemed men who had recently joined the Kennedy team, were pre- 
.,ailing their “baby” to the rest of the team. As protagonists, they had a big 
head start toward eliciting a favorable consensus. New in-group members 
would be listened to much more sympathetically and much less critically 
ih.in outsiders representing an agency that might be trying to sell one of its 
own pel projects to the new President. 

1 1ilsm;m, who also respected the two men, says that Dulles and Bissell 
had become emotionally involved so deeply involved in the develop- 
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ment of the Cuban invasion plans that they were no longer able to see 
clearly or to judge soundly.” He adds, “There was so deep a commitment, 
indeed, that there was an unconscious effort to confine consideration of the 
proposed operation to as small a number of people as possible, so as to 
avoid too harsh or thorough a scrutiny of the plans.” If Hilsman is correct, 
it is reasonable to assume that the two men managed to convey to the other 
members of the Kennedy team their strong desire “to avoid too harsh or 
thorough a scrutiny.” 4 

Whatever may have been the political or psychological reasons that 
motivated President Kennedy to give preferential treatment to the two CIA 
chiefs, he evidently succeeded in conveying to the other members of the 
core group, perhaps without realizing it, that the CIA’s “baby” should not 
be treated harshly. His way of handling the meetings, particularly his adher¬ 
ence to the extraordinary procedure of allowing every critical comment to 
be immediately refuted by Dulles or Bissell without allowing the group a 
chance to mull over the potential objections, probably set the norm of going 
easy on the plan, which the two new members of the group obviously 
wanted the new administration to accept. Evidently the members of the 
group adopted this norm and sought concurrence by continually patching 
the original CIA plan, trying to find a better version, without looking too 
closely into the basic arguments for such a plan and without debating the 
questionable estimates sufficiently to discover that the whole idea ought to 
be thrown out. 


Conclusion 

Although the available evidence consists of fragmentary and somewhat 
biased accounts of the deliberations of the White House group, it neverthe¬ 
less reveals gross miscalculations and converges on the symptoms of group- 
think. My tentative conclusion is that President Kennedy and the policy ad¬ 
visers who decided to accept the CIA’s plan were victims of groupthink. If 
the facts I have culled from the accounts given by Schlesinger, Sorensen, 
and other observers are essentially accurate, the groupthink hypothesis 
makes more understandable the deficiencies in the government’s decision¬ 
making that led to the enormous gap between conception and actuality. 

The failure of Kennedy’s inner circle to detect any of the false assump¬ 
tions behind the Bay of Pigs invasion plan can be at least partially ac¬ 
counted for by the group’s tendency to seek concurrence at the expense of 
seeking information, critical appraisal, and debate. The concurrence-seek¬ 
ing tendency was manifested by shared illusions and other symptoms, 
which helped the members to maintain a sense of group solidarity. Most 
crucial were the symptoms that contributed to complacent oveiconfidence 
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in (he face of vague uncertainties and explicit warnings that should have 
alerted the members to the risks of the clandestine military operation—an 
operation so ill conceived that among literate people all over the world the 
name of the invasion site has become the very symbol of perfect failure. 
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In and Out of North Korea: 

“The Wrong War 

with the Wrong Enemy” 


The decision to escalate the Korean War in the fall of 1950 by authorizing 
General Mac Arthur’s victorious military forces to cross the 38th parallel in 
an attempt to occupy North Korea was the Truman administration’s Bay of 
Pigs. It illustrates once again how responsible leaders of a democratic na¬ 
tion can support each other in making gross errors of judgment that have 
disastrous consequences. Victory soon turned into defeat when Communist 
China responded by entering the war. 

In a detailed analysis of the United States policy-makers’ deliberations 
concerning the occupation of North Korea, Alexander George, a well 
known political scientist, points to a number of psychological as well as po 
litical factors that make the explanation of the miscalculation “complex and 
many-faceted”: 

The momentum of events following MacArthur’s landing at Inchon, the 
intoxication of success, domestic political considerations, and wishful 
thinking no doubt abetted the miscalculation. Be it noted, however, that 
intelligence appraisals of Chinese Communist intentions did not challenge 
sharply or early enough the widespread euphoria and optimism in which 
Administration leaders shared. 

Granted that inadequate intelligence reports and other nonpsychological 
factors contributed to the faulty decision-making, we must still try to under 
stand how sober policy-makers with long experience in responsible posi 
tions could succumb to “the intoxication of success,” indulge in “wishful 
thinking,” and collectively take enormous risks in a state of “euphoria and 
optimism.” The groupthink hypothesis helps to account for this cluster ol 
psychological factors. 

so 
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President Truman’s harmonious advisory 
group 

On the night of June 24, 1950, the unexpected news that the North Ko- 
m ins had invaded South Korea reached government leaders in Washing¬ 
ton. The next day, the United States government announced that Ameri- 
«.ms would aid South Korea and would not appease the Communist 
iggressors. Thereafter, a creeping movement toward war took place day by 
day, as one little emergency decision after another was made to cope with 
the augmented crisis created by the piecemeal collapse of South Korea’s 
military forces. 

Throughout the initial week of crisis and during subsequent months, 
ubstantially the same group of government leaders met frequently to de- 
i ule what to do about the war in Korea. The members of this policy-making 
pump, headed by President Harry S. Truman, included Secretary of State 
I >ean Acheson and the four ranking civilians in the Defense Department— 
Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson, who was replaced in September 
1‘JM) by General George C. Marshall, Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, 
Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Mathews, and Secretary of the Air Force 
I homas K. Finletter. In addition, the meetings were usually attended by 
die four Joint Chiefs of Staff (Generals Omar N. Bradley, J. Lawton Col¬ 
lins, and Hoyt S. Vandenberg and Admiral Forrest J. Sherman) and by sev- 

• i.il undersecretaries and assistant secretaries from the State and Defense 
I A partments. The key members of this ad hoc group of advisers were also 
members of the National Security Council, which had official responsibility 
i"i making policy recommendations to the President but which met less fre¬ 
quently. 

I Hiring the first week of daily conferences to deal with the Korean War 
»t ims. Truman’s group of advisers developed a high degree of solidarity. 

«ilen Paige, a political scientist who has made an intensive study of the 
'p 11 mp’s first six meetings based largely on interviews of the members, calls 
•mention to the “intra-group solidarity” at all the crisis meetings. He con- 

• hides that “one of the most striking aspects [of the set of decisions that 
- *in mil led the United States to fight in Korea] is the high degree of satisfac¬ 
tion and sense of moral rightness shared by the decision makers.” Paige 
quotes one of the participants who described the general atmosphere of a 
meeting at which a major decision was made as “the finest spirit of har- 
mnn\ I have ever known.” Every time they met during the first week of the 

• i ims according to Paige, the advisers agreed to a recommended course of 
i* lion “with minimal conflict.” 

1 lit members of the group continued to display esprit de corps and mu- 
• I ulmunlion throughout the many months they worked together. It was 
ioup ol men who shared the same basic values and the dominant beliefs 



















President Truman with two advisers who were greatly 
influential in the government deliberations over the issue of 
invading North Korea—Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
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i I lie power elite of American society, particularly about the necessity for 
miiI, lining the expansion of “world communism” in order to protect the 
her world.” 

Relations between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President’s civilian 
mK isers were not strained, as they were during the early days of the Ken- 
m> dy ;ulministration. The military and civilian advisers in Truman’s group 

• it not only mutually respectful but participated in the “fine spirit of har- 
mnny.” In a case study of Acheson’s role in the decision to occupy North 
I mum during the fall of 1950, political scientist David S. McLellan con- 

hides that “General Bradley and other members of the JCS shared com¬ 
pletely Acheson’s view of grand strategy. . . . Bradley and the Joint Chiefs 
' nr so m accord with Truman and Acheson that they earned from Senator 

I .ifi the epithet of ‘political’ generals.” On all the major Korean War de- 
i >i 1 'iis, including those made during the crucial days in early November 

> ' •<> when the group decided to ignore the ominous implications of intelli- 

II m e information that correctly reported the presence of Communist Chi- 
.» i military units in North Korea, the civilian advisers were in substantial 
m •• uneiit with the Joint Chiefs. 

Indications of the favorable attitude of the military men toward the ci- 
di.ins in the group can be seen in General Collins’ account of the Korean 
^ ii (insofar as his personal assessments are representative of those of the 
din loint Chiefs). General Collins expresses overall satisfaction that the 

• Minmcndations made by the Joint Chiefs “carried considerable weight 
nil tin* President, and with the Secretaries of State and Defense.” The ci- 

• I mhi within the group with whom General Collins worked most closely 
* Secretary of the Army Frank Pace; their relationship, he says, was 

>• ii. u terized by “full understanding, mutual confidence and respect.” Col- 
"Mr. unstinting in his praise of the civilian who was the group’s leader. Re- 
'* iting to President Truman’s leadership at conferences in which he partici- 
i *i**l ( ollins asserts: 

I . a me to have tremendous admiration for this remarkable man. . . . He 
developed a rare talent for listening to his advisers in this field [foreign 
ilhiirs] and quickly getting to the root of a problem. He was ever ready to 
Ii* n both sides of a proposition and would balance them objectively and 
liinilly come up with a clear-cut, fearless decision. 

Sllci c ieneral Marshall joined the group, the Joint Chiefs could feel all 
mimic secure about their role in the President’s war councils because 
had .i Secretary of Defense with immense prestige who, unlike his im- 
lii»t< predecessors, was a military man and could fully understand their 
•I thinking. This advantage for the generals was not at the cost of in- 
> hIi oncer n among the State Department representatives and other ci- 
mi idviscrs who might be sensitive about the amount of influence 
h d hy (lie men in ihe Pentagon. All had immense respect for General 
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Marshall and did not perceive him as a man who would allow his loyalty to 
the military establishment to dominate his judgment. 

Harmony within the group was increased in another way when Louis 
Johnson was replaced by George Marshall. Before the outbreak of the Ko¬ 
rean War, Johnson and Acheson had been feuding over United States pol¬ 
icy toward China, and as a result the two men “disliked and distrusted each 
other personally.” Early in the Korean War crisis these two core members 
of the President’s team carefully avoided quarreling and even praised each 
other publicly, presumably to avoid disrupting the group; but their truce 
was a superficial and fragile one. In his memoirs, Acheson says that in the 
fall of 1950 Johnson’s behavior was so bizarre that he must have already 
been suffering from the brain disease that ultimately proved fatal. Johnson 
was dismissed from his post of Secretary of Defense when President Tru¬ 
man learned that he had been working with Republican opposition leaders 
who were launching a campaign to remove Acheson from office. With Mar¬ 
shall in the key position, Acheson was reunited with his “revered and be¬ 
loved former chief,” with whom he had worked closely during 1947-1949, 
when the general had served as Secretary of State. “No change,” Acheson 
asserts, “could have been more welcome to me.” Acheson describes Gen 
eral Marshall as a man “richly endowed,” supreme in the “art . . . of judg¬ 
ment in its highest form”—not merely in military affairs but “in great affairs 
of State, which require both mastery of precise information and apprehen 
sion of imponderables.” Above all, he was a leader “who compelled re¬ 
spect.” 

Perhaps the closest bond of all was between President Truman ami 
Acheson. In their memoirs, written many years later, the two men showed 
no reticence about expressing their mutual admiration. Truman praised 
Acheson for his “keen mind, cool temper, and broad vision.” After devoting 
two pages to refuting the “noisy clamor” of those who said he should have 
fired Acheson, Truman concluded: “History, I am sure, will list Dean 
Acheson among the truly great Secretaries of State our nation has had.' 
Acheson returned the high compliment in his memoirs by telling his read 
ers, in effect, that history will list Harry Truman among the truly great Pres 
idents our nation has had. “Among the thirty-five men who have held the 
presidential office,” Acheson solemnly predicts, “Mr. Truman will stand 
with the few who in the midst of great difficulties managed their offices with 
eminent benefit to the public interest.” Elaborating on Harry Truman's 
qualities as a leader, Acheson asserts that the President evoked esprit dc 
corps among his lieutenants. He compares the cheerful temperament of Ins 
Harry with England’s great Harry, who five hundred years earlier had 
cheered his men before the battle of Agincourt. “His liberal eye doth give to 
every one ... a little touch of Harry in the night,” Shakespeare had written 
of Henry V. Acheson said of Truman: 

The “little touch of I tarry,” which kept all of us going, i amr horn an mex 

haustible supply of vitality anil good spirits. 
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[He had the] qualities of a leader who builds esprit de corps. He ex¬ 
pected, and received, the loyalty he gave. As only those close to him knew, 
I larry S. Truman was two men. One was the public figure—peppery, some- 
ilines belligerent, often didactic, the “give-em-hell” Harry. The other was 
the patient, modest, considerate, and appreciative boss, helpful and under¬ 
standing in all official matters, affectionate and sympathetic in any private 
worry or sorrow. This was the “Mr. President” we knew and loved. 


I E lective decision-making 

Scholars disagree about the quality of the Truman administration’s ini- 

* Mil intervention decisions, made in June 1950, authorizing American mili- 
« h\ support to help South Korea resist the North Korean invaders. Some 
hihcve the United States policy-makers overcommitted themselves in 
i mu .i on the basis of miscalculations and without having adequately ex- 
iTunl ihe alternatives to armed intervention. Others argue that the decision 
*•» intervene was basically sound under the circumstances, especially be- 

iu .»• of the mounting danger that countries in the Soviet bloc might seize 
ontrol of neighboring nations in Europe as well as in Asia. But historians 
Mid political scientists seem to be in general agreement about the poor qual- 

• •>! the risky decision made several months later—the decision to author- 

♦ pursuit of the defeated North Korean army across the 38th parallel up to 
dll border of Communist China. At the start of the war, United States pol- 

li.td been to prevent the pro-Communist government of North Korea 
hi conquering South Korea. The escalation decision authorized a large- 

• dr American military effort, in the name of the United Nations, to con¬ 
i’" i .ill North Korea so that the entire country could be placed under the 

•uhol of the pro-American South Korean government. This policy switch 
fiMiu “containment” to “rolling back” was made in the face of repeated 
dui .ils of military intervention by the Communist Chinese government. 

I • mn,m and his advisers decided to ignore the risks and took a huge gam- 

wilhout quite realizing how high the stakes would be if they lost. 

Within a few weeks after the escalation decision, disaster struck. On 

• m bei 28, 1950, the Chinese attacked in massive force, inflicting a 
■i"i del eat on United States troops, trapping entire units and compelling 

n a to withdraw hastily. During the weeks that followed, MacArthur’s 
m , . were driven out of North Korea and were almost driven out of South 
1 "a in “the longest retreat in American history.” From this point on, the 

"In is ol I ruman’s group attempted to undo their error, to avoid further 

• nation of China, and to limit the war in Korea as much as possible. 

I horn tins point on, the war in Korea was marked mainly by inconclu- 

idv.imes and retreats followed by a frustrating stalemate, which had 

i u. ilmp political consequences for the Truman administration . 1 

Xlli’i llu* ( hinese (’ommunisls entered the war, just as they had repeal- 
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American troops preparing to withdraw in the general retreat 
when Chinese Communist troops unexpectedly entered the 
war. This occurred in late fall of 1950, after the United States 
government’s fateful decision to pursue the North Korean 
army across the 38th parallel up to the border of Communist 
China. 
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• illy warned the United States they would do, General Bradley, chairman 

• •I (lie Joint Chiefs of Staff, summed up the disillusionment of American 
I»olicy-makers. America, he said, was becoming embroiled “in the wrong 
wm, at the wrong place, at the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy.” 

In Presidential Power, Richard Neustadt describes the Truman adminis- 
ii.»iion s decision to occupy North Korea as ill contrived and essentially op¬ 
portunistic—“a passing fancy, taken and abandoned as the war news 

• hanged.” The policy-makers glossed over the opportunistic aspect of their 
iirw war aim of using military force to achieve a unified anti-Communist 
I orea by justifying their decision in terms of restoring peace and security in 
iht* name of the United Nations. During the summer and fall of 1950, the 
I mted States and its allies were able to dominate the voting in the United 

bit ions General Assembly, which promptly passed one resolution after an- 
■ 'iliri promoted by American representatives. With scarcely any debate, the 
iirw aim of uniting Korea by military force was approved on October 7, 
I'M), m a United Nations resolution worded essentially as it had been hast- 
il\ drafted by the U.S. State Department. The resolution was not well 
planned and did not take account of the risks that George Kennan had 
m l (illy outlined in a memorandum he had submitted to the Secretary of 
Male Acheson later admitted: “The trouble inherent in the resolution itself 
ami m the encouragement it gave to General MacArthur’s adventurism lay 
mi (he fact that it was not thought through and it masked in ambivalent lan¬ 
guage the difficulties and dangers against which Kennan had warned.” 

1 1 uman and his group of advisers evidently had complete faith in the 
military soundness as well as the morality of the escalation decision. In 
pul (heir misplaced faith may have been the result of a semantic trap that 
Mt*\ had baited themselves. According to Neustadt: 

In White House memoranda and in papers for the National Security 
* ouncil, in intelligence evaluations, and the like, repeated use of such 
in ms as “the UN objective,” “the decision of the UN,” “the UN’s purpose 
in unify,” soon dulled awareness that the new war aim was nothing but a 
iftigel of opportunity chosen rather casually (and at first provisionally) by 
i hr very men who read these words. The tendency of bureaucratic lan¬ 
guage to create in private the same images presented to the public never 
inuild be underrated. By the middle of October [1950], I would say, in 
llieu minds no less than in public, Truman and the rest were thinking of 
ihe l >N aim not as a mere convenience but as a cause. 


i nu h nip the risks 

'.mmic grave risks should have been apparent to Truman’s advisers long 
i »o (lie group became committed to approving MacArthur’s efforts to 
■ <Iuei North Korea, f or more than two months, the Peking government 
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had been waging a “hate America” campaign in the Chinese press. This 
may have been provoked by the Truman administration’s decision in late 
June 1950 to send United States naval forces to protect Formosa from a 
possible assault by Communist China. The move appears to have been in 
terpreted by Communist China as intervention tantamount to entering the 
Chinese civil war on the side of the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai 
shek. In late September 1950, with American and other United Nations 
troops poised on the borders of North Korea, the Chinese began issuing ex 
plicit warnings, culminating in a belligerent statement on October 1 thai 
China would not stand aside if MacArthur’s forces crossed the 38th para I 
lei. The warning was repeated on October 3, this time relayed to Washing 
ton through the Indian ambassador to China, who stated that “if the U.N 
forces crossed the 38th parallel China would send in troops to help tin 
North Koreans.” In retrospect, Acheson admitted that “Chou’s words re 
layed by Ambassador Panikkar were a warning, not to be disregarded.” Bui 
at the time, the warning was wholly disregarded as a “bluff.” All the othci 
warnings, earlier ones and subsequent ones, were also dismissed by the 
members of Truman’s advisory group as empty threats intended only foi 
manipulative purposes. 2 Neustadt says, “With the military opportunity be 
fore them and with diplomatic dangers out of sight, the men he [Truman| 
leaned on for advice saw little risk of any sort.” They decided that the time 
was ripe to eliminate Communist control of North Korea; they recom 
mended escalating the defensive war to protect South Korea into a full 
scale offensive war of conquest. 

When the Chinese leaders failed to deter the United States from oc 
cupying North Korea by their strong verbal threats of intervening, they ir 
sorted in early and mid-October to much more ominous warnings by send 
ing into North Korea substantial Chinese forces, which engaged in tactical 
contact with South Korean and United States troops. But, incredibly, Tru 
man’s advisers encouraged the President to harden his commitment to tin 
conquest of North Korea at a time when they wanted to avoid war wiih 
China at all costs. 3 They gave more discretion than ever to Mac Arthur, a 
general whom the men in Washington had every reason to know was m.i 
levolent in his predisposition toward them, unreliable by virtue of his van 
ity, and hell-bent on a showdown with communism in Asia.” 

During late October and early November, when Chinese military unir 
in large concentrations began to inflict heavy casualties on MacArthm 
forces, Truman’s advisers still failed to recommend any real change in ilu 
United States war policy, although their complacency was temporal if 
shaken. Acheson says in his memoirs: 

As I look back the critical period stands out as the three weeks from Octo 

her 26 to November 17. Then all the dangers from dispersal of our own 

forces and intervention by the Chinese were manifest We were all deepl\ 
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apprehensive. We were frank with one another, but not quite frank 
enough. 

I hat they were not quite apprehensive enough is indicated by their failure 
i" fake any realistic precautionary action. The only new decisions made 

• luring this critical period were to give the conventional verbal reassurances 
*•» representatives of the Chinese government about United States inten- 
iions to respect China’s borders and to “explore” the possibility of negotiat¬ 
ing a settlement, on the wishful assumption that the Chinese had mobilized 
du n military might solely for the limited purpose of protecting their inter- 

t in the power facilities along the Yalu River. More worrisome assump- 
""iis were also discussed—including the possibility that the Chinese might 
b‘ icady to enter all-out war at the risk of starting World War III—but the 
danger was not taken seriously enough to initiate any change in military 
'•••In y. Although there was much talk about sending messages to MacAr- 

• Inn in induce him to display appropriate caution and restraint, no clear-cut 
lunge in his orders was issued, and he was allowed, at his own discretion, 

• • ulvance to the border of Communist China. 

Alexander George asserts that Truman’s advisers were worried about 

• in i i-.k to MacArthur’s forces not because they thought the Chinese might 
• him Ii a massive offensive but because of purely military considerations. 

i a deployment had left United Nations troops vulnerable to enemy 
•unicrattacks. George commented on the overoptimistic miscalculations 
-I I Inman’s advisory group: 

11 is not often that history is generous enough to provide policy-makers 
svilli several opportunities, as in this case, to correct initial mistakes of per¬ 
ception and judgment that will lead, if unchecked, to catastrophe. . . . 

I Mill [the third week in November 1950] U.S. leaders had an opportunity 
lo iceoup their past errors by correcting military policy sufficiently so as to 
avoid the worst costs of the Chinese attack. . . . 

While the explanation for the failure to restrain MacArthur is many- 
i*lrd and complex, it includes the fact that Washington did not take the 
m,iMinimi Chinese threat seriously enough to hedge against it. 

I In lack of realistic caution displayed by Truman’s group of advisers 

• »"g October and November 1950 cannot be attributed primarily to de- 

• i intelligence. From a study of the documents, political scientist H. A. 

' ^ end has concluded that although United States intelligence reports 

Inna led Chinese capabilities and intentions, the evidence available 
• policy-makers was good enough to have made reasonably vigilant 
no n lake seriously the threat of full-scale Chinese intervention: “It 
m i the absence of intelligence which led us into trouble but our unwill- 
lo draw unpleasant conclusions from it.” This unwillingness is 
1 Town by the changes in outlook that characterized the meetings of 
"“in • advisers during November 1950. 
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It is surprising, Joseph de Rivera points out in his psychological studs 
of the Korean War decisions, that the group of decision-makers did not coi 
rect each other’s oversights but instead “supported each other’s beliefs in a 
manner that increased risk-taking.” Secretary Acheson, the man upon 
whom President Truman relied most heavily for guidance, appreciated tin- 
dangers, according to De Rivera, but had his own reasons for feeling opti 
mistic. Acheson failed to say anything to the President to counteract tin- 
illusions created by General MacArthur’s glib assurances that America 
would soon be completely victorious, and none of the President’s other ad 
visers called his attention to the possible dangers because they all were “col 
laborating in an optimistic view of the situation.” In emphasizing the mu 
tual support for excessive risk-taking that the members of Truman’s 
advisory group provided each other, De Rivera highlights one of the central 
themes of the present analysis—the tendency for cohesive groups to foster a 
shared illusion of invulnerability, which inclines them to minimize risks. 

The mutual support for risk-taking, it seems to me, was part of a more 
general pattern of concurrence-seeking behavior, which also fosters uncriii 
cal acceptance of stereotypes of out-groups and a sense of unanimity aboui 
the wisdom and morality of past decisions. All the main components of this 
groupthink pattern can be discerned in the available accounts of the group's 
deliberations, particularly during the critical November days when the 
members knew that Communist China had started to intervene in the Ko 
rean War. 

De Rivera describes the advisers’ use of crude stereotyped conceptions 
of “communism” in their diagnoses of international relations in the fai 
East as an independent source of error in the deliberations of Truman’s ad 
visory group. But in terms of my analysis of the concurrence-seeking tend 
encies of cohesive groups, the failure of Truman’s advisers to correct then 
stereotyped misconceptions can be linked with the group members’ propen 
sity for supporting each other in taking excessive risks. 


Stereotyped conceptions of Red China and 
Russia 

On the basis of his intensive analysis of documents, supplemented In 
discussions with Acheson and other State Department officials, McLellan 
concludes that the decision to authorize MacArthur’s forces to advance in 
the borders of China “is a prime example of an American propensity to take 
the righteousness of its actions for granted and to ignore the objective real 
ity which its behavior represents to others.” Whether or not it is uniqueK 
American, such a propensity can be expected to exert an overriding in 
fluence on policy advisers in a cohesive group, partieulai Is when their delib 
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' i .it ions are insulated from opposing judgments of qualified experts outside 
the* group. 

I he views of the members of Truman’s advisory group concerning Red 
i Inna’s military strength and intentions were based on ideological presup¬ 
positions that they shared with all other leading members of the administra¬ 
tion and with many other Americans as well—financiers, corporation 
It*Mils, newspaper editors, and a large proportion of common citizens in 
both the Democratic and the Republican parties. Of course we must take it 
lot granted that any group of national policy-makers, even when they are 
not indulging in groupthink, will strongly resist changing any of their fun- 
>l.imental ideological conceptions. Most resistant of all are their justifica¬ 
tions for pursuing policies designed to win out over their rivals in the com- 
priitive struggle for international markets and for military power. 
Nevertheless, reasonably intelligent men like the policy advisers in Tru¬ 
man's group are not completely insensitive to the winds of historic change. 
St limes, they can modify their rationalizations and surmount the limita- 
Mii ns on their thinking about foreign policy issues imposed by the ideologi- 
sil assumptions to which they are committed. Intelligent national leaders 
in capable of modifying some of their misconceptions about rival nations 
' he 11 impressive evidence indicates that their notions may mislead them 
mIo inappropriate action that could result in severe military or economic 
t" .cs and drastically interfere with attaining their long-term political goals. 

I lowever infrequent it may be for policy-makers to correct their mis- 
idmg stereotypes and rationalizations, it is much rarer still when they are 
him Honing as members of a cohesive group striving to maintain a uniform- 
• ol outlook. The objective assessment of relevant information and the 
thinking necessary for developing more differentiated concepts can 
1 Mici ge only out of the crucible of heated debate, which is anathema to the 
numbers ofa concurrence-seeking group. They tend to retain all the plat- 
mdmous stereotypes that fit in beautifully with the long-standing ideology 
I tin- political elite to which they belong. 

< >ne of the dominant stereotypes shared by all members of Truman’s 
i i ,oi y group was that Red China was a weak nation, whose main source 
t potency in world affairs came from its affiliation with the Soviet Union, 
hn h meant that China’s foreign policy was largely dominated by Rus- 
* I he members failed to take account of obvious indications that this 
i amplified conception might not apply to Red China’s possible re- 
i ir.es to American troops in Korea. It contributed to their miscalculation 
i the i isk of provoking a full-scale military response if the United States at- 
ii 111 1***,I to use its military power to gain control over China’s neighbor and 

I lu- group members’ failure to scrutinize their stereotyped misconcep- 
•" ind lo consider alternative hypotheses concerning Red China’s capa- 
1 * 1 1« and intentions is a prime symptom of groupthink. 4 

I ven within the coniines of their stereotyped conception of Soviet dom- 
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ination, the advisory group neglected to consider whether the Soviet Union 
could impose such total restraint that the Chinese leaders would be utterh 
incapable of putting any effective pressure on the Russians to allow them to 
take military action to counteract the encroachment of the hostile United 
States forces approaching their borders. McLellan points out that “all previ 
ous experience forewarned that Red China would not tolerate the presence 
of hostile U.S. forces in its backyard,” but the pervasive ideological tend 
ency “shared by Acheson and his critics alike” was to belittle China’s posi 
tion in the world. Acheson’s image of China, “quite at variance with the fads 
. . . was that of a docile puppet of Moscow without a will of its own. ” That this 
unrealistic image was shared by the entire group of Truman’s advisers is in 
dicated by Neustadt’s account of a crucial meeting during the second week 
of November, when the members had become concerned about the large 
number of Chinese troops engaging in battle with MacArthur’s forces. Tru 
man’s advisers, according to Neustadt, thought that “Moscow . . . did noi 
want general war; the Chinese, then, would have to show restraint.” 


Failure to correct misconceptions 

In contrast to the key advisers who clung to the notion that Red China 
was a mere satellite of the Soviet Union, with no option but to accept 
United States encroachments, some government experts outside the m 
group had quite different views. Within the State Department was Georp 
Kennan, a leading expert on the Soviet bloc, who repeatedly made realisiu 
predictions to Secretary Acheson and to other State Department offki.il 
concerning Red China’s probable reactions to the crossing of the 38th pai 
allel. Kennan, who had a much more differentiated conception of the pci 
spectives and intentions of the Chinese leaders, based on careful assessmcni 
of the available evidence, exerted a marked influence on the thinking of (In 
State Department’s policy planning staff, headed by Paul Nitze. This group 
opposed crossing the 38th parallel and occupying North Korea. Secrei;n\ 
Acheson was fully cognizant of the opposing views of Kennan and of Nit 
ze’s staff but apparently did not invite these experts to brief Truman's ad\ i 
sory group or to discuss their alternative views in depth. Kennan abrupt I \ 
left the State Department in exasperation at the end of August, when tin 
initial steps in the decision to cross the 38th parallel had already hern 
taken, because of his isolation from decision-making; he felt that he had hi 
come “a ‘floating kidney’ . . . one step removed from the real decision' 

When the Korean War began at the beginning of the summer, Kenn.m 
had expected to meet with the presidential advisers but instead found him 
self “relegated to the sidelines: attending the respective meetings in . lie 
Secretary’s office, but not those that took place at the White I louse level 
Evidently Secretary Acheson had adopted the role o! .i sell appoint' «i 
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(mudguard, making sure that Kennan and those who shared his critical 
tews of the risks of provoking Communist China were always kept at a safe 
distance from the men who had the power to shape United States policy in 
the Korean War. 5 

Kennan was able to discern that gross misconceptions of “Soviet com¬ 
munism” were playing a vital role in the deliberations of the policy-making 
< (oiip, and he was utterly appalled: 

All through that summer [1950] I had the feeling that the situation was 
slipping away not only from the control but from the influence of people 
like myself. I talked about this several times with Chip Bohlen [in the State 
I )epartment] who I believe shared this impression. . . . 

Altogether, I could find no comfort in what I could observe of the 
general conduct of foreign policy by our government in that hectic sum¬ 
mer. . . . Nothing seemed more futile than the attempt to infuse mutual 
understanding of concept . . . and above all sophistication of concept into 
I his turmoil of willful personalities and poorly schooled minds. 

I d an outside observer, one of the most incomprehensible characteris- 
Mi of a cohesive group that is sharing stereotypes and manifesting other 
\ mptoms of groupthink is the tenacity with which the members adhere to 
•< mucous assumptions despite the mounting evidence to challenge them. 
I In* members of Truman’s advisory group appear to have been unable to 
* imilate any new information about Red China that could correct their 
misconceptions and provide them with a more differentiated view of Chi- 
ti 11 . intentions and capabilities. McLellan asserts: 

I lie United States had not hesitated to resist aggression eight thousand 
miles from its shores; why should China not be expected to react to Mac- 
Xrthur’s hostile campaign in similar fashion? 

. . It is difficult to excuse Acheson’s judgment that the United 
Slates could conduct an offensive designed to wipe out China’s North Lo¬ 
ir.m ally and not expect Peking to react with the maximum force at its 
i ommand. 

. . [The Joint Chiefs of Staff] miscalculated China’s capabilities. 

I lad MacArthur been held to [the] . . . limitations [imposed earlier] 
lus armies would not have been so vulnerable to the Chinese onslaught and 

II would certainly have prevented the campaign from becoming an unmiti- 
• iii'il disaster whose consequences have weighed fatefully on Sino-Ameri- 
» an relations ever since. 

I ven alter it became painfully obvious that they had made serious er- 
» ui nidging what China would do, the group members continued to as- 

• u dial (Tina was participating in a Russian-inspired conspiracy. At an 

■ ip ney meeting on November 28, 1950, as General MacArthur’s forces 

• • unexpectedly retreating before the massive onslaught of the Chinese 
mi mu n isf army, Secretary Acheson asserted that “we needed to bear in 

■ • I that tlu* Soviet Union was behind every one of the Chinese and North 
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Korean moves.” He said that the Chinese attack was a Russian “trap,” an 
attempt to lure America to enter the war by bombing Manchuria, so thni 
“Russia would cheerfully get in it” and “bleed us dry.” President Truman 
General Bradley, and other conferees echoed Acheson’s idea, just as the\ 
had at earlier meeetings. They spoke of China, Russia, and North Korea as 
a homogeneous entity and accepted the notion that “communism” had dc 
cided that China should intervene to divert the United States from its anti 
Communist role in Europe. 

The use of the old Soviet conspiracy notion may have enabled the 
group members to maintain their morale despite the shocking setback that 
revealed the inadequacy of their recent collective judgments about China 
President Truman was able to inject some morale-building thoughts by as 
serting that the Chinese move was “a ruse” to bring to a halt American aid 
in the rebuilding of Europe, because the unity that United States leadership 
had achieved in Europe had become the main target for world comma 
nism’s attack. The United States, he said, would make it clear that its com 
mitments in Europe would not be abandoned for new entanglements in 
Asia. In other words, Soviet communism was again trying to fox us, but wu 
would outfox them. 


Muffing the last chance at a crucial meeting 

Commenting on the National Security Council’s meeting on Novembei 
9 and numerous subsequent meetings of Truman’s advisers as the crisis 
posed by China’s intervention continued, Acheson acknowledged that the 
quality of the decision-making was poor: 

Here, I believe, the Government missed its last chance to halt the march to 
disaster in Korea. All the President’s advisers in this matter, civilian and 
military, knew that something was badly wrong, though what it was, how 
to find out, and what to do about it they muffed. That they were deeply 
disturbed and felt the need for common counsel is shown by the unprece¬ 
dented fact that in the three weeks and three days from November 10 until 
December 4, when disaster was full upon us, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and their chief assistants met three times with the Chiefs of Staff' 
in their war room to tussle with the problem, the two secretaries met five 
times with the President, and I consulted with him on five other occasions. 

I have an unhappy conviction that none of us, myself prominently in¬ 
cluded, served him as he was entitled to be served. 

After the November 9 meeting of the National Security Council, which 
the President was unable to attend, Truman was told that it was agreed that 
General MacArthur’s directive should not now be modified and that In 
should be free to do what he could militarily, but without bombing Man 
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• luiria. What MacArthur chose to do, just as the men in Washington had 
expected, was to continue his preparations for an all-out offensive, a “vic¬ 
tory march” directly toward the borders of China. His plans were abetted 
l>V the sudden disappearance of the huge Chinese force during the two 
weeks following the November 9 directive. What the Chinese chose to do, 
however, remained a mystery—until they struck with devastating force on 
November 25. As long as there was no sight of them, MacArthur assumed 
ilial the Chinese had been bluffing all along and had pulled back out of 
weakness. Truman’s advisers did not challenge MacArthur’s optimistic in¬ 
terpretation of the mysterious disappearance, although they were puzzled 
by it at first. 

The push toward concurrence that produced unwarranted optimism 
among Truman’s key advisers was apparent at a meeting on November 21 
..I Acheson, Marshall. Bradley, and other officials at the Pentagon. From 
Ins study of the records of this meeting and from his retrospective discus¬ 
sions with former Secretary Acheson, McLellan had the impression that 
there was “something strangely unreal . . . about this meeting.” The un- 
mility had to do with the shared illusion that MacArthur’s forces would 
soon attain complete victory, a “prevailing confidence that MacArthur 
lould accomplish his mission and that Chinese intervention, if it did occur, 

. ould be contained within a buffer zone along the Yalu.” In contrast to the 
unicerns that some participants had voiced less than two weeks earlier, it 
was now simply taken for granted that the war would soon be won and the 
i liincse would resign themselves to having MacArthur’s forces occupy 
North Korea. The conferees were aware of a large concentration of Chinese 
hoops near the border (actually there were three hundred thousand) and 
loily thousand guerrillas behind MacArthur’s lines. The effective frontline 
(length of MacArthur’s forces—stretched dangerously thin, as Secretary 
Marshall had pointed out at an earlier National Security Council meeting- 
numbered only one hundred thousand. Furthermore, MacArthur’s plans 
i ailed for even greater dispersion of his combat troops as they fanned out in 
approaching the Yalu River. But no one apparently wanted to spoil the pre¬ 
vailing mood of confidence in imminent victory by inducing the group to 
. \amine plausible alternative views of what Red China might really be up 
in. which could have led them to deliberate about the need for changing 
ilint military and political strategy. One neglected alternative was that the 
i limcse withdrawal might be an attempt to give the United States a final 
i li.mce to reconsider the occupation of North Korea. Another was the omi¬ 
nous likelihood that the withdrawal was a tactical stratagem to prepare a 
imp for the advancing United Nations forces, in accord with Mao’s well- 
known doctrines of guerrilla warfare. 

I oilier that day. Acheson had talked with members of his State Depart¬ 
in'nt stall' about alternative outcomes. MacArthur might be successful in 
n , pelhii| , i Chinese intervention, bill, on the other hand, “if . . . we find our- 
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selves with a long struggle on our hands, we must turn to negotiation.” He 
does not appear to have raised even this watered-down version of the possi 
bility of military failure at the meeting in the Pentagon. Acheson did speak 
about the need for working out with the Chinese a buffer zone along the 
Yalu River to make clear to the Communist Chinese leaders that the United 
States posed no threat to their territory. Secretary Marshall urged that the 
announcement of America’s willingness to establish a buffer zone be post 
poned until after MacArthur’s offensive achieved victory: “The time foi 
making political proposals would be after MacArthur had had such a sue 
cess.” Robert Lovett, undersecretary of defense, reported that there was no 
reason to expect that MacArthur could not drive the enemy forces back to 
the Yalu. Acheson accepted this optimistic judgment. Secretary Marshall's 
minutes of the meeting state that he expressed his satisfaction to the group 
that Acheson agreed that General MacArthur should push forward his 
planned offensive. 

Commenting on Acheson’s inappropriate lack of anxiety at this time 
McLellan says that the Secretary of State’s misjudgment was “shared with 
all the other participants [and] seems to have derived from wishful think 
ing.” Acheson seems to have succumbed to the strong reassurances of l hi 
dersecretary Lovett, the expressed satisfaction of Secretary Marshall, ami 
the complacent optimism of the Joint Chiefs. In the absence of these pres 
sures from within the group, he might have pursued the line of thought he 
had developed earlier that day with his State Department staff, which 
would have led him to push for a somewhat more realistic way of copini* 
with the Chinese intervention, one not based on wishful thinking. 

The unanimous agreement at the Pentagon meeting on November .''1 
and the satisfaction expressed in Secretary Marshall’s minutes appear to 
have been attained partly because the military members of the group did 
not voice their continuing concern about the vulnerability of MacArthui 
widely dispersed forces. Evidently the military members of the advisors 
group did not think the risks were serious enough to warrant perturbing the 
President, the Secretary of State, and other civilian officials with disquiet i nr 
information. Moreover, by saying nothing about their qualms, they could 
avoid generating possible disputes within the advisory group about whethei 
to confront the touchy commander in Korea with new demands that lie 
would resent and oppose. 6 Thus, during November 1950, the nation’s high 
est military leaders, loyal and true members of Truman’s advisory group 
may have collectively assumed the role of mindguards. 


Deflection of anger away from the group 

When MacArthur launched his all-out drive toward the borders ol 
China on November 24, 1950, he announced that the offensive would soon 
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hung the war to an end, and he told the troops that they would be home by 
i In istmas. But the very next day the Chinese started their massive counter- 
•ilensive, and by November 28 it had become obvious that if American 
Hoops came home by Christmas it would be only because they had been 
hiven off the Korean peninsula in utter defeat. 

At 6:15 a.m., on November 28, General Bradley phoned the President 
1 lei I him that MacArthur’s forces were being attacked and driven back by 
m estimated two hundred sixty thousand Chinese troops. This surprising 
Hid news, which came directly from MacArthur’s headquarters, blasted all 
•In* illusions that had bolstered the decision to occupy North Korea. It dem- 
itiMrated once and for all that the warning messages from Communist 
t Inna should not have been dismissed as bluffs, that the engagements with 
* hmese units in North Korea three weeks earlier should have prompted a 
uipid change in policy, and that the disengagement of the Chinese troops 
Hu mg the preceding two weeks should have been considered an ominous 
r" hide to a disastrous assault. Clearly Truman’s decision to try to unify 
f "mm by force of arms had been a horrible mistake that might soon lead to 
mnminious defeat of the United Nations forces and might even precipitate 
Hh third world war. 

1 1 uman responded to the shocking news by promptly phoning Secre- 
n \ Marshall and Secretary Acheson. He also spoke with Averell Harriman 
mhI lohn Snyder, both of whom participated in meetings of the National 
> m ily Council, which was to assemble for an emergency session later that 
1 »s I vidently Truman felt somewhat reassured after these phone calls. 

I In’s all agree with me,” he told his White House staff a few hours later, 
dial we’re capable of meeting this thing.” 

Before the morning was over, Truman displayed an extraordinary out- 
" .i ol anger. Given the enormous discrepancy between the expected low 
' \ ol the venture into North Korea and the reality of the danger posed by 

offensive China had launched with more than a quarter of a million 
■ n 1 1 is understandable that President Truman would become angry when 
4r.< overed how badly he had been misled. Against whom did he direct 
auger? I his question is of considerable psychological interest because it 

• i some light on the President’s attitudes toward his advisers. Did he 
1 "'ll Ins military experts, who should have urged him to change his di- 

* on > , to MacArthur in order to curb that restless warrior’s overambitious 
"• I >id he single out Acheson or any of his other political advisers who 

11 1*I have cautioned him that the Chinese Communists could really mean 
it they had been saying and doing ever since MacArthur began moving 
H"»>ps into North Korea? He did not. Truman concentrated his vindic- 
»>* solely against Republican newspaper publishers and other Repub- 
mi "vililiers.” 

I nunan’s emotional outburst occurred at the end of his routine morn- 

• mleienee with Ins While I louse stall. During the meeting, according 
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to an eyewitness account by John Hersey—who was working on a “Profile 
of the President for The New Yorker and happened to be present at tin- 
time—Truman seemed preoccupied but kept his feelings in check. When 
the routine business was finished, Truman gravely told his staff the bad 
news he had received that morning from General Bradley. As he spoke, his 
mouth drew tight, his cheeks flushed, and it seemed to Hersey that he was 
about to sob. Truman continued to speak in a quiet, somber voice as In 
gave emergency directions to his staff. Then, in an open display of “an 
guish,” together with “irritability and disgust,” Truman excitedly blurted 
out this hostile diatribe against the domestic enemies on whom he bitterK 
cast the blame: 

Well the liars have accomplished their purpose. The whole campaign of 
lies we have been seeing in this country has brought about its result. I’m 
talking about the crowd of vilifiers who have been trying to tear us apart in 
this country. Pravda had an article just the other day crowing about how 
the American government is divided, in hatred. Don’t worry, they keep a 
close eye on our dissensions. We can blame the liars for the fix we are in 
this morning. It’s at least partly the result of their vicious, lying campaign. 
What has appeared in our press, along with the defeat of our leaders in the 
Senate, has made the world believe that the American people are not be¬ 
hind our foreign policy—and I don’t think the Communists would ever 
have dared to do this thing in Korea if it hadn’t been for that belief. Why, 

J-- [a newspaper publisher] had an editorial just yesterday claiming thal 

he was personally responsible for the defeat of our foreign policy. He 
boasts about it! And the result is this news we got this morning. 

Here we have what appears to be a typical example of displaced host 1 1 
ity in response to unexpected frustration. Truman’s anger apparently w.i 
deflected away from those in his administration who had misinformed and 
misled him. He directed it toward a substitute target, his political opponent’ 
within the United States who he felt were undermining his well-justified 
Korean War policies, rather than against any members of the in-group win* 
had remissly advised him that the threat of Chinese intervention could 
safely be ignored. 

Deflection of anger away from the group members is typical behavim 
for a frustrated leader who is loyal to his in-group. Such deflection avoid 
creating dissension and demoralization within the group and may even help 
to unify the members in the face of defeat by mobilizing them against tin 
rival out-group to which the blame is imputed. In this case, the attacki m* 
Chinese enemy had given fair warning, and a major source of frustration 
was the failure of all responsible leaders in the Truman administration in 
expect the worst from that enemy. The domestic “vilifiers” of the admim . 
tration were a target close to home, a fifth column that could be seen as m 
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ung a “stab in the back” and “playing into the hands of the enemy.” 
11 mi 1 alleged perfidy might incline the in-group to stand together, to con- 
mu- the fight for the “good cause” to which all the members were commit- 
d In choosing this displaced target, however, Truman was undoubtedly 

■ n us arc of the psychological functions it would serve. His vindictiveness 

• mrd the anti-administration press appears to have been a spontaneous 
motional response, and there is no reason to doubt that he sincerely be- 

!h \rd what he was saying. 

1 1 uman launched a second verbal attack against the pro-Republican 

■ * ■ later during the same day, this time in the presence of his advisers, at 
•he emergency meeting of the National Security Council. During the meet¬ 
up, there appears to have been considerable discussion about who was to 
Name for the debacle. Dean Acheson held the Soviet Union responsible. 
n nr President Barkley was deeply perturbed about the “incredible hoax” 
Hi it General MacArthur had committed by announcing that the boys 
- null I be home by Christmas. “Did MacArthur know what was going on, 
h* isked, and how could a man in his position be guilty of such an indiscre¬ 
tion?” I he President tried to calm Barkley by telling him that this was no 
Mine “to damage MacArthur’s prestige” or to “pull the rug from under the 
•ieneral.” By handling the steamed-up Vice President in this way, the Presi- 
I* mi probably conveyed to the others that he was not going to be vindictive 
toward anyone who had misinformed or misadvised him. In effect, he was 
*fi immstrating his unwillingness to let the arrogant commander become a 

• apegoat after all his obstreperousness and outright deceit. (Truman had 
Miaily decided to fire MacArthur three months earlier when he refused 
»o desist from his reckless efforts to propagandize for extending the 

• til to ( lima.) The message must have been clear that none of the generals 

• H civilian advisers in Washington was about to be made a scapegoat 
«M!ltei 

I he President communicated a different form of the same important 
mm .ipe to his advisers later in the meeting, when he told them, just as he 
h id told his White House staff, that certain disloyal newspaper publishers 
hud played into the hands of “the Soviets.” Truman was accepting and 
ilnhoiating on Acheson’s claim that the Soviet Union was the hidden 
my behind China’s unexpected move: He said that three of America’s 
.1 publishers were dividing the nation and leading other nations to be¬ 
ll. n 1 * iluii the American people had no confidence in their government. The 
I aiHpingn of “vilification and lies and distortion of facts in so many of our 
|M|u 1 was the greatest asset the Soviets had.” When that meeting ended, 
I #i«niiiu met with his full cabinet, which had also been convened for an 
HMMi|irncy session, lie asked General Bradley and Secretary Acheson to 

• *mM the cabinet about the unfortunate developments in Korea. Then, for 
n- iIt 1 ril time that day, he talked about “the damage” that had been done 
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to America’s international position by “the reckless charges and the rumor¬ 
mongering of the recent political campaign.” 

There is a remarkable parallel between Truman’s initial reaction to the 
Korean War debacle and Kennedy’s intial reaction to the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco. Kennedy, too, took pains to support his vulnerable advisers who had 
led him into the misadventure, displayed signs of loyalty to his team, and 
directed his vindictiveness toward various out-groups, including newspa¬ 
pers that had exposed the secret Cuban invasion plans in advance and criti¬ 
cized the administration for attempting to overthrow the government of a 
neighboring country. The press seems to be a ready-made target for the dis 
placement of presidential wrath, in the service of preserving the unity and 
morale of the administration’s team. 


The norm sender: “I told my advisers that we 
had to meet their thrust” 

Just as President Kennedy’s group adhered to the norm of avoiding se¬ 
rious criticism of the Bay of Pigs invasion plan, President Truman’s advisers 
appear to have developed a comparable norm that kept them from critically 
appraising their policy of escalating the war against the North Korean 
Communists. Throughout the summer and fall of 1950, Truman’s advisers 
appear to have adhered to a set of norms that included approving the for 
mula “no appeasement of Communism,” accepting the stereotyped con 
ception of a Soviet Communist conspiracy, and denying the risks of pro 
voking an all-out war with Red China. How did this set of norms come into 
being? 

Part of the answer, as in the case of the Bay of Pigs decision, can lx 
found in the leadership practices of the President. Of course, Truman’s wav 
of handling his group of advisers was not quite the same as Kennedy's 
During the planning of the invasion of the Bay of Pigs, President Kennedv 
probably quite unintentionally nudged his advisory group to accept tlu 
CIA’s plan. He was not guilty, however, of a practice sometimes encoim 
tered among government leaders who are much more directive—the prac 
tice of giving not-so-subtle shoves in the direction of one particular course 
of action. At the outset, a powerful leader can convey a norm to his advi 
sory group that limits all discussion to favorable comments about the polio 
he prefers, making advocacy of any alternative an act of deviation. Some 
thing like this seems to have happened in the case of the Korean War tie 
cision. Where John Kennedy gently nudged his advisers with the blunt end 
of a pencil, Harry Truman did his nudging with a cattle prod. 

Of course, Truman was far from a dictatorial or authoritarian leadei 
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I liroughout his seven years in the White House, he sought to base his de- 
»isions on a group consensus of his advisers. He prided himself on his open- 
mindedness. He was probably quite sincere when he said that during the 
Korean War crisis, as always, he tried to listen to all sides before approving 
what he thought was the most balanced approach. 

According to Paige’s analysis of the documents and interviews bearing 
on the decision to enter the Korean War in June 1950, the President set the 
lone at all the meetings with his advisers, strongly shaping the group con- 
«usus as each successive step was taken to deepen America’s involvement 
m North Korea. The President’s vociferous advocacy of a hard military line 
lining the initial meetings of the advisory group indicates that he had no 
hesitation about setting the norm in favor of one particular alternative. 
I*i evident Truman opened his first meeting with his advisers by telling the 
fuoup that he had an “open mind” and wanted to know everything they 
M ic thinking about the situation. But during the meeting the President was 
quite uninhibited about expressing his own belligerent view, setting forth 
iIn- Soviet conspiracy theory in a vigorous way that set the tone for all sub- 
Mtjucnt discussions. When General Bradley, as spokesman for the Joint 
« ImTs of Staff, responded by saying that the Russians were obviously test¬ 
ing the United States in Korea and that the line ought to be drawn now, 
l'i evident Truman promptly reinforced this strong military stance in no un- 

• 1 1.un terms: “I said that most emphatically I thought the line would have 
In* drawn.” At the crucial meeting on the next day, the President again 

• • i n led his conclusion about the meaning of the invasion and what would 
have lo be done about it: “I told my advisers that . . . the Reds were prob- 
■‘ 4 * lor weaknesses in our armor; we had to meet their thrust without getting 

• mluoiled in the world-wide war.” At each successive meeting, the Presi- 

• h ill reiterated his belligerent position. Several days later, for example, 

lien Secretary Acheson had started to speak about some of the risks, stat- 
■<r that what had been done in the last three days might ultimately involve 
Mueiica in all-out war. President Truman immediately replied that he 
•bought that the danger involved was obvious but that we should not with- 
i' us horn Korea unless a military situation elsewhere required such action, 
v till statements like that, it could hardly escape the attention of everyone 
i In- advisory group that the name of the game, so far as the President was 

• in t-i ned, was commitment to United States military action in Korea. 

I here is insufficient evidence of how President Truman conducted the 
> lings with his advisers during the late summer and fall of 1950 to ascer- 
hi whether he continued in the same exhorting manner when the decision 
> being made to occupy North Korea as when the initial intervention de- 
urn was made in the June meetings. It seems probable, however, that 
j mins leadership style did not change markedly from June to Novem- 
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Group influence on the leader: “I accepted the 
position taken by practically everyone else.” 

If we assume that the President continued to urge his advisers to adopt 
the position he favored, it might be argued that the group’s failure to exam 
ine alternatives and to explore adequately the unfavorable consequences of 
their decision to recommend the military occupation of North Korea did 
not arise from groupthink at all. Maybe the advisory group’s errors can be 
attributed entirely to the influence of a stubborn, opinionated President, 
who for all his fine words about being open-minded, simply refused to listen 
to any ideas that disagreed with his own. Such a conclusion might appear to 
follow from some of the evidence of Truman’s directive leadership style. 
But it fails to take account of other important considerations that argue 
strongly against a “one-man” explanation, including the evidence tha ( 
points to the genuineness of the symptoms of groupthink among the mem 
bers of Truman’s advisory group. 

There are many indications that the conformity of his advisers was ;i 
product of group processes rather than exclusively a matter of sycophantu 
yielding to the President’s wishes. First of all, despite his strong advocacy ol 
his own pet ideas at meetings with his advisers, President Truman on more 
than one occasion demonstrated his readiness to accept opposition from his 
advisers and to be influenced by them. During the first week of the Korean 
crisis, for example, Truman was responsive to his advisers’ objections to his 
strong preference to accept an offer from Chiang Kai-shek to send thirty 
three thousand Chinese Nationalist ground troops to augment the United 
Nations forces in Korea. On June 28, 1950, at a private conference with the 
Secretary of State, Truman listened to Acheson’s opposing arguments but 
remained unconvinced. The next day, however, Truman brought up tin 
issue at a meeting of his entire group of advisers. In his typical prodding 
fashion, he asked the group “if it would not be worthwhile to accept tin 
Chinese offer especially since Chiang Kai-shek had said he could have his 
33,000 men ready for sailing within five days.” Just in case they did not 
catch on to the answer he was hoping for, he added that “Time was all im 
portant.” But Acheson then restated his objections and others in the group 
instead of bolstering the President’s inclinations, voiced additional objee 
tions. Truman still felt, however, that there were strong reasons for sticking 
to his original position. (He asserted that he was still concerned about 
America’s ability to deal with the enemy with the small forces available ) 
Nevertheless, after further discussion, the President finally gave in when it 
became clear to him that his key advisers did not share his view: ‘7 accepted 
the position taken by practically everyone else / . . . namely that the Chinese 
offer ought to be politely declined.” 

Here was one occasion when the advisory group clearly showed itsell 
capable of resisting pressures to conform to the leadei Vs stance I Ins type ol 
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give and take is the expected pattern in a cohesive group of policy-makers. 
Much of the time the group consensus may be shaped primarily by an au¬ 
thoritarian leader, but the leader himself, as a participant in the group, can 
I•* influenced, like anyone else, when the others happen to arrive at a con- 
onsus that differs from his own preferred position. 

I he foregoing incident fits in well with descriptions of Truman’s gen- 
n,il responsiveness to his advisers’ recommendations, despite his tendency 
to prod them in the direction he wanted to go. According to Paige, Presi- 
*1* nt Truman’s assertive leadership style was tempered by a strongly per- 
imssive element, and his handling of the Korean crisis was no exception. It 
probable, therefore, that during the fall of 1950 Truman could have 
In rii talked out of a belligerent stance if a majority of his advisory group 
h i.l opposed authorizing American troops to cross the 38th parallel into 
North Korea, in order to avert war with Communist China. 

A second line of evidence against attributing the escalation decision to 
|mn one man is the apparent sincerity of the judgments expressed by mem- 
l“ is of Truman’s advisory group. The advisers genuinely agreed with Tru¬ 
man's point of view about Red China and the Soviet conspiracy. When the 
p.ii ticipants gave retrospective accounts years later—some in their memoirs 
muI others in interviews conducted by Paige—they consistently argued in 
i ivni of Truman’s Korean War decisions and reiterated the same argu- 
m irnls that they had accepted at the meetings in 1950. Obviously, such testi¬ 
mony is always suspect because we never know to what extent participants 
m. Hying to justify their earlier actions or are hoping to secure a favorable 
.nln t in future accounts of their role in history. Still, it is impressive that 
*din the Democrats—running on the record of the Truman administration 
were overwhelmingly defeated in the 1952 election, none of the partici- 
paniN in the meetings took the opportunity to claim that he had had 
mill. lent foresight to object to the ill-fated decision to occupy North Korea 

• thiit Human had rejected sound advice. Such claims would enable a par- 
Mi ip.mt to correct the record and even to detach himself from bearing some 

I I he responsibility for the debacle that ensued when China entered the 

* ill 

Social scientists who have analyzed the decision to occupy North 
i mm .1 De Rivera, George, McLellan, Neustadt, and others—infer that the 
••.embers of Truman’s advisory group genuinely believed that there were 

• Ini grounds for recommending the escalation decision and that they ex- 
■ • 111 1 a strong influence on President Truman. Neustadt, for example, reit- 

• »i* . the theme that at each stage in the escalation decision during the fall 
i pr.o (he President was following the recommendations of his advisory 

r.Miip 

I lie President's own course throughout October heightened every danger 
it there should he some substance in Chou’s warning. And it cannot 
!•* -..ini that an alternative approach was urged on Truman by his circle of 
advisers. Unhappily for him he chose as they advised. . . . 
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* * * 

By November only the precise amount of loss remained in question. 

By then the answer rested with a government that Washington knew least 
of any in the world, and with a general Truman had considered firing in 
August. The essence of the tragedy ... is that a President should have 
walked into such a corner facing front; he was not pushed, he chose. Sep¬ 
tember’s choices, and October’s, took him there. 

Truman walked in step with his advisers. . . . More realism and less 
appetite in Washington might have suggested [a good natural defense line 
at the waist of the Korean peninsula] as victory enough. But Truman did 
as his advisers urged and tied himself to unification. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the members of the group fully collabo¬ 
rated with the President, sharing his optimistic outlook (although some 
times for different reasons) and believing that losses would be slight in com 
parison with the benefits for the United States government. 

In summary, the main reason for the members’ concurrence on the ill 
considered escalation decision was that Truman’s advisory group was ad 
hering to a set of norms that were promoted by the leader and that all will¬ 
ingly accepted. These shared norms enabled the members to maintain a 
sense of group solidarity at the expense of suffering from many of the majoi 
symptoms of groupthink. The most prominent symptoms were excessive 
risk-taking based on a shared illusion of invulnerability, stereotypes of the 
enemy, collective reliance on ideological rationalizations that supported the 
belligerent escalation to which the group became committed, and exclusion 
of experts with dissident views who would have questioned the group’s un 
warranted assumptions. 
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Pearl Harbor Revisited: 

Or, Why the Fortress Slept 


When groupthink dominates, the members of a decision-making group 

• hare a sense of complacency and fail to respond to warnings. This chapter 

• • .1 case study of America’s lack of vigilance in 1941, which resulted in the 
destruction of the United States Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. We examine 
ihe shared illusions, rationalizations, and related symptoms of groupthink 
ihal contributed to the wishful thinking displayed by the group of naval 
Mimmanders in Hawaii during the weeks preceding the Japanese attack. 
I his group’s illusion of invulnerability seems to have been reinforced by 
ivsn other interlocking groups of military decision-makers—the top-level 
\imy officers in Hawaii and the President’s War Council of policy-makers 
m Washington. All three groups contributed to the incredible failure to 

• Ihuo up the defenses of America’s greatest Pacific fortress despite warning 
iin*i warning that signaled imminent attack. All remained convinced that 

• hr fortress was impregnable. 


11 can’t happen here” 

< >n (lie night of December 6, 1941—just twelve hours before the Japa- 
"• • sh uck Admiral Husband E. Kimmel (commander in chief of the 
I' ii iln f leet) attended a dinner party given by his old crony Rear Admiral 
11 I an lax Leary and his wife. Other members of the in-group of naval 
•"inlanders and their wives were also present. Seated next to Admiral 
i * mnu l was l anny 1 lalsey, wife of Admiral Halsey, who had left Hawaii a 
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few days earlier to take his task force to the Far East. During the conversa¬ 
tion, Mrs. Halsey said that she was certain the Japanese were going to at¬ 
tack. “She was a brilliant woman,” according to Captain Joel Bunkley, who 
described the party, “but everybody thought she was crazy” 

Admiral Leary, at a naval inquiry in 1944, summarized the compla¬ 
cency at that dinner party on the eve of the attack and at the daily confer¬ 
ences held by Admiral Kimmel during the preceding weeks: “The prevalent 
opinion in the Fleet among the higher command,” he stated, “. . . was that 
the situation permitted of emphasizing training at the expense of security .” 
Leary, like other participants in the conferences with Kimmel, asserted: 
“There was complete and free interchange of information and opinions 
among the higher naval command.” When asked whether any thought had 
been given to the possibility of a surprise attack by the Japanese, he re¬ 
sponded, “we all felt that the contingency was remote . . . and . . . the feel¬ 
ing strongly existed that the Fleet would have adequate warning of any 
chance of an air attack.” 

The same attitude was epitomized in testimony given by Captain J. B. 
Earle, chief of staff, Fourteenth Naval District, who lived in the house next 
door to Kimmel and was a friend and admirer of the admiral. Earle was 
asked whether any account was taken prior to December 7, 1941, of a re¬ 
port prepared in March 1941 by two aviation officers who had concluded 
that a dawn patrol attack launched against Pearl Harbor from one or more 
Japanese aircraft carriers could achieve complete surprise: “Yes,” Earle an 
swered, “we considered this point, but, somehow or other, we always felt 
that 77 couldn't happen here 9 ... we didn’t believe the Japanese would take 
that chance.” 

From the consistent testimony given by Admiral Kimmel’s advisers at 
inquiries following the Pearl Harbor attack, it appears that they all believed 
in and acted on the basis of an extreme sense of invulnerability—until the 
Japanese bombs began to explode. Admiral King, head of a military com 
mission that conducted one of the inquiries, concluded that at Pearl Harbor 
there was an “unwarranted feeling of immunity from attack.” 1 

Some of the false assumptions behind the naval commanders’ feelings 
of invulnerability, implied by Captain Earle’s testimony, were based on un 
informed stereotypes about the enemy that are, by now, familiar landmarks 
on the road to military fiascoes. Although Japan’s militaristic leaders were 
thought to have evil intentions toward America, they were considered too 
weak to implement them: No need to take seriously the possibility of a de 
structive attack by a blustering, little third-rate power that was noisily chal 
lenging the American colossus. Besides, America’s military intelligence 
could keep close tabs on the Japanese and find out in advance all thc\ 
needed to know about Japan’s military plans. 
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Inside information obtained by MAGIC 

Nations on the edge of war always wish that their intelligence services 
could break the enemy’s secret codes. For once, the wish came true. The 
United States government achieved precisely this unique advantage in 1940, 
thanks to the brilliant detective work of a few American cryptographers. 
The intercepted Japanese messages, in the words of historian Herbert Feis, 
“gave an almost daylight picture of the mind of the Japanese government.” 

I he historian Roberta Wohlstetter has described the enormous amount of 
information about Japanese intentions that was obtained because America 
had the key to practically all Japanese codes and ciphers used in messages 
to Japanese embassies and consulates, which was referred to within the gov¬ 
ernment as MAGIC. “Never before,” she says, “have we had so complete 
an intelligence picture of the enemy.” But MAGIC was not enough. 

MAGIC supplied plenty of warning signals showing that Japan was 
getting ready for massive military operations, but it did not inform the 
Americans exactly where. This ambiguity left room for collective misjudg- 
ments based on wishful thinking. Because the military commanders sta- 
tioned in Hawaii agreed that the target could not be their own naval base at 
Pearl Harbor, no alert was sounded when the Japanese planes arrived over 
Pearl Harbor until after the bombs started exploding. The attack began at 
about 8:00 o’clock on a Sunday morning, and the vast majority of naval 
officers and men were on weekend leave or just getting up from their bunks. 

I he Japanese were able to drop their bombs at will on the ninety-six Ameri- 
i an ships at anchor. They sank or damaged all eight battleships in the har¬ 
bor as well as three cruisers and four other vessels. More than two thousand 
men were killed, most of them Navy personnel; at least as many were 
wounded or missing. Most of the Navy buildings and Army aircraft instal- 
lalions were completely destroyed. “It was the worst military disaster in 
American history.” 

If Washington had withheld secret information about Japan’s war 
moves, the unpreparedness at Pearl Harbor would have been understand¬ 
able. But the military commanders in Hawaii were given a steady stream of 
warnings during 1941 based on what MAGIC revealed, and, in addition, 
i hey had obtained warning information from their own intelligence opera- 
hons. f ollowing the Pearl Harbor disaster, the warning messages were stud- 
i«’d meticulously. Seven different governmental investigating committees 
and several private investigators spent years collecting the pertinent docu¬ 
ments, interviewing the participants, and analyzing every scrap of evidence 
m an effort to understand how such a stupendous blunder came about, 
i tom a careful review of all thirty-nine volumes of hearings published by 
die congressional investigating committee and the other pertinent evidence, 
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Roberta Wohlstetter concluded that just before the Pearl Harbor attack the 
intelligence information available in Washington was “close to ideal.” 


Misinterpreting the war warnings 

The commanding officers in Hawaii were given impressive warnings by 
Washington indicating that they should be prepared for war with Japan. On 
November 24, 1941, Admiral Harold Stark (chief of naval operations in 
Washington) sent Admiral Kimmel a strong warning that war with Japan 
was to be expected at any time: “Chances of favorable outcome of negotia 
tions with Japan very doubtful. This situation coupled with statements o! 
Japanese government and movements [of] their naval and military forces 
indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive movement in any direction 
including attack on Philippines or Guam is a possibility.” Admiral Kimmel 
and his advisers regarded this warning as confirmation of their own expee 
tations that the outbreak of hostilities would soon occur, but they continued 
to assume that no additional reconnaissance was necessary because Pearl 
Harbor would not be a target of Japanese attacks. Had they increased aii 
reconnaissance to cover the totally neglected sector to the north of Hawaii 
they would have had a good chance of spotting the approaching Japanese 
aircraft carriers well before the morning of December 7, in which case the 
Japanese, implementing their plan for just such a contingency, would have 
turned the carriers around to return to Japan without attempting any at 
tack. 

On November 27, 1941, a stronger warning was received from Admiral 
Stark in Washington: 

This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased and 
an aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. . . . 
Execute appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the 
tasks assigned in WPL 46 [the Naval war plan]. 

Admiral Kimmel discussed this message with members of his advisors 
group, and again all agreed that “there was no chance of a surprise air al 
tack on Hawaii at that particular time.” They felt certain that this was tlu- 
message Washington intended to convey, for Hawaii was not specifically 
mentioned as a possible target of Japan’s aggressive move in the current 
war warning or in the similar warning of November 24. They noticed that in 
the latter warning Guam was mentioned as a likely place where the Jap a 
nese might strike but was not on the list of possible targets in the more ie 
cent war warning, which cited the Philippines, Malaya, and other remote 
areas. Guam was not considered to be a likely target, according to Captain 
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I d win T. Layton (Kimmel’s chief of fleet intelligence), but someone joked 
about the omission, remarking facetiously, “I guess they thought Guam was 
going to fall anyway, so it would not be worth while to put it in.” 

The advisory group’s lengthy discussions of whether to conduct long- 
range air reconnaissance concluded, as usual, with the decision that the 
planes would be better used by continuing the training program for air 
»icws. The members of the group were keenly aware of the high costs of 
going on a full alert with complete 360-degree air reconnaissance, which 
would drastically interfere with their training mission, rapidly use up their 
limited supplies of aircraft fuel, and in the absence of spare parts wear out 
lheir aircraft within a few weeks. They did not consider, however, the alter- 
n.it i ve of a partial increase in surveillance with some dispersal of warships, 
cancellation of weekend leaves, full alert of anti-aircraft units, and other 
piecautionary measures that could have increased the security of Pearl Har¬ 
bor and the fleet without being exorbitantly costly. Because they did not be¬ 
lieve Pearl Harbor was vulnerable, they felt the limited alert conditions that 
had prevailed in the fleet for several months were sufficient. 

I he Navy officers assumed, however, that the Army command in Ha¬ 
waii had gone on a full alert, including full-time use of all radar stations, 
which were manned at that time solely by Army personnel. This false belief 
was based partly on the misunderstanding of a message from Army head¬ 
quarters and partly on seeing Army units moving troops, trucks, and anti¬ 
aircraft weapons through the streets around Pearl Harbor. In keeping with 
their low degree of vigilance there was a “Let George do it” attitude, which 
made the naval officers quite willing to unload various defense responsibili¬ 
ty . they felt were both troublesome and unimportant. None of them took 
tin* trouble to check carefully with their counterparts in the Army to make 
mic that anti-aircraft and radar units under Army control were fully acti- 
tted. Consequently the naval commander did not find out until after Pearl 
Harbor was destroyed that their assumption about the Army alert was 
"long. The Army, too, merely went on a limited alert, designed solely to 

• mvoi the threat of sabotage, and was not ready for an air attack. The Army 
had bunched all its planes on the runways, wing tip to wing tip, to protect 
i hr in with cordons of guards against saboteurs. This positioning enabled 
ihr Inpanese to destroy many more American aircraft than would have 

• •ini possible if the planes had remained dispersed. 

< hi December 3, 1941, Kimmel met with two members of his staff, Lieu- 
»« Hint Commanders Herbert M. Coleman (fleet security officer) and Lay- 
Mi to discuss newly arrived messages warning that Tokyo had just ordered 
•dl diplomatic missions in the United States and other countries to destroy 
*ii» n secret codes. Subsequently, both Layton and Kimmel recalled that in 
n. conversation they had devoted a great deal of attention to the exact 
M.lmp, stressing the fact that the dispatch from Admiral Stark in Wash- 
.. had said "most” of the codes, not “all.” From their textual analysis. 
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the naval officers agreed that the code destruction should not be regarded 
as an ominous sign that the Japanese were planning to attack an American 
possession; rather, the Japanese were most likely just taking routine precau 
tions in case their embassies and consulates in British or American territory 
were seized in retaliation for their invasion of Thailand or Malaya. At the 
close of the meeting, these officers felt so confident that their interpretation 
was correct that they thought it unnecessary to check with Washington to 
make sure they had grasped exactly what had been intended. Two days 
later, when confronted with the warning that the Japanese consulate in Ha¬ 
waii was burning papers, these three men and others in Kimmel’s group ol 
advisers continued to be completely unconcerned about the threat to Ha¬ 
waii, believing this was another routine precaution, like the ones the Japa¬ 
nese had taken earlier. “Again and again,” Wohlstetter states in reviewing 
the dismal record of neglected warnings during the ten days before the at¬ 
tack, “there is this reaction, that certainly the outbreak of war with Japan 
was to be expected at any moment after November 27, but not to be ex¬ 
pected at Pearl Harbor.” 2 


Kimmel’s congenial group of advisers 

As the various warnings were received, each decision by the naval com¬ 
mand at Hawaii was made after considerable discussion in formal confer¬ 
ences and informal conversations, which Admiral Kimmel regularly con¬ 
ducted with a group of naval officers whom he designated his “senior 
advisers.” Included were four key men on KimmeFs staff with whom he 
conferred nearly every day and with whom he usually took his meals—Cap¬ 
tains William W. Smith, Walter DeLany, Charles H. McMorris, and Arthur 
C. Davis. Also in attendance at the staff conferences or at private confer¬ 
ences with Kimmel were Marine Colonel Omar T. Pfeiffer, Lieutenant 
Commander Edwin T. Layton, and several other members of the admiral's 
staff. In addition, Kimmel asked a number of commanders of the fleet to at¬ 
tend conferences at his headquarters whenever they returned to Pearl Har¬ 
bor from sea duty—Vice Admirals Walter S. Anderson, Wilson Brown 
William L. Calhoun, William F. Halsey, Herbert F. Leary, William S. Pye 
Rear Admiral Milo Draemel, and a few others. Also present at important 
conferences were Admiral Claude C. Bloch (commandant of the Four¬ 
teenth Naval District, which included all the Hawaiian Islands) and some 
times Bloch’s chief of staff, Captain John Earle. KimmeFs advisory group 
was described by a knowledgeable investigator at the congressional hem 
ings on the Pearl Harbor attack as one of the “most distinguished lists ol 
[military] advisers that have been assembled at one time under any man’s 
com mand.” 
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Admiral Husband E. Kimmel (commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet during 1941) conferring with two of his “senior 
advisers”—Captains Walter De Lany (left) and William W. 
Smith (right). 
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There are strong indications that Kimmel’s advisers formed a cohesive 
in-group and shared strong feelings of loyalty to their leader. Face-to-face 
contact among the members of the Navy group was not limited to business 
meetings. All the men were part of the naval enclave in Honolulu and fre¬ 
quently spent time together off duty as well as on duty. Admiral Kimmel, 
for example, used to drop in at Admiral Bloch’s house at night from time to 
time to talk over new developments and to obtain his advice. Kimmel com¬ 
bined business with pleasure when he saw members of his advisory group at 
social gatherings or on the golf course and he occasionally discussed his 
personal problems. When visiting his next-door neighbors Captain and 
Mrs. Earle, he sometimes talked with them about missing his wife and ex 
plained to them his reasons for not having her with him. 

Although he was a hard-working man who made strong demands on 
everyone under his command. Admiral Kimmel maintained friendly rela 
tions with his advisers, all of whom respected him as an excellent com¬ 
manding officer. Captain Smith, Kimmel’s chief of staff, felt secure enough 
about his friendly relationship to urge Kimmel to bring his wife from the 
continent to Honolulu, as most of the other officers had done, but Kimmel 
explained that he felt that he could do his job better if he lived alone. Smith 
succeeded, however, in persuading Kimmel to take time off for recreation 
and enlisted Admiral Pye’s help to get him to the golf course from time to 
time. 

Staff subordinates usually had more impersonal conversations with 
Kimmel, but apparently looked up to him with admiration. The fleet opera 
tions officer, Admiral Good, reported retrospectively that the chief “was 
grand to work for: demanding but understanding.” The fleet marine officer. 
Colonel Pfeiffer, described himself as having become an ardent “Kimmel 
ite” following an episode in which the admiral had given him some much 
needed reassurance after having erroneously castigated him. “From that 
time on,” Pfeiffer said, “I wanted to work twice as hard for him. . . . Then- 
had been engendered in me a loyalty that nothing could shake and to this 
day never has been shaken.” 

The leader of a cohesive group who feels secure about the loyalty of the 
members is likely not only to give reassurance when it is needed but also to 
be relatively free about expressing his own personal feelings of anxiety 01 
depression and accepting reassurance from the members. There are some 
indications that at times Kimmel participated in this type of mutual respon 
siveness. On the afternoon of December 6, 1941, for example, Kimmel ex 
pressed his anxiety to his staff officers about the safety of the fleet, having 
been impressed at this particular time by the worrisome signs indicating 
that Japan might be getting ready to launch a massive attack somewhere oi 
other. One of them promptly reassured the admiral that “the Japanese 
could not possibly be able to proceed in force against IVarl Harbor when 
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they had so much strength concentrated in their Asiatic operations” and 
another told him that nothing more needed to be done. “We finally de¬ 
cided,” Kimmel recalled, “that what we had [already] done was still good 
and we would stick to it.” So, at the last conference on the day before the 
attack, Admiral Kimmel missed his last chance to correct the gross unpre¬ 
paredness of the fleet. He failed to follow through on his momentary mis¬ 
givings after hearing members of his staff convey the usual rosy picture 
about the safety of the fleet. At the end of that Saturday afternoon, Kimmel 
“put his worries aside” and went off to Admiral Leary’s dinner party. 

The next day, appalled by the widespread destruction at Pearl Harbor 
and depressed by his failure to protect the fleet, Admiral Kimmel openly 
expressed his personal feelings to members of his staff. He told two of them 
that it would be proper for Washington to relieve him of his command. But, 
according to Kimmel’s own account, “They both protested at once and said 
nothing like that would happen.” Their reassurance on this point soon 
proved to be just as unrealistic as the reassurance they had given him on the 
day before the attack. Shortly thereafter, when Admiral Kimmel was de¬ 
moted and relieved of his command, members of the Navy group came to 
the house to try to cheer up “of Kimmel.” Most of his principal advisers re¬ 
mained loyal to him long afterward by defending his decisions and by ac¬ 
knowledging, at the numerous inquiries conducted during subsequent years, 
their own misleading advice. 3 


I low could it happen? 

Several naval commanders in Washington placed the blame for unpre¬ 
paredness squarely on Admiral Kimmel and his staff. Admiral Turner, head 
ot Navy war plans in Washington, told the Naval Court of Inquiry that just 
leading the newspapers should have prompted Kimmel to order a full alert 
md to prepare adequately for the December 7 attack. Admiral Kimmel re- 
toi led that during the first week of December the newspapers in Honolulu 
lonlinued to carry news of negotiations between the United States and 
ftpan and that messages from Washington were at fault because they failed 
to mention specifically that Hawaii was a possible target of attack. As a re- 
11 1( of their lack of explicitness, Kimmel argued, the warnings from Wash¬ 
ing ion failed to correct the reasonable inferences he and his staff had drawn 
to mi the limited information available to them. His defense was deemed 
iin.lv ceptable. I le was court-martialed, reprimanded, and demoted to a po¬ 
ll ion in which he would not be required to make any important deci- 
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Noisy warning signals and wishful thinking 

After reviewing all the pertinent evidence, Roberta Wohlstetter concluded 
that, incredible as it may seem, Admiral Kimmel’s defense was much closer 
to the truth than the accusations leveled against him by the naval com 
manders in Washington. From November 27 on, Kimmel and members ol 
his advisory group were not, in fact, the least bit complacent about the ini 
minence of war with Japan. They were deeply concerned about training 
their men and preparing their equipment for a long, hard war in the Pacific 
But they retained one specific complacent view, which was, in effect, that “it 
will happen somewhere else, not here.” This unwarranted bit of optimism 
was never altered by the barrage of warning signals because every one ol 
the messages, in one way or another, was sufficiently ambiguous about the 
local tactical situation that it could be interpreted in line with the assump 
tion that Pearl Harbor could not possibly be a target. 

Wohlstetter’s main point is that along with the crucial military warning 
signals, there were large numbers of competing and irrelevant signals. This 
background “noise,” as Wohlstetter calls it, often gave a confused picture 
and sometimes pointed in the wrong direction, obscuring the messages and 
signs pointing to danger. The Japanese changed the call signals of then 
ships and introduced smoke screens and deceptions in their messages to 
keep even their own diplomats from learning about the secret plan for at 
tacking Pearl Harbor. This added to the other kinds of noise that kept ob 
scuring the officers’ perceptions of the warning messages, right up until the 
Sunday morning when, like the denouement of a detective story, the ene 
my’s unexpected action suddenly revealed for the first time the full meaning 
of the blackout of the Japanese carriers, the burning of codes in the Japa 
nese consulate, and all the other clues and emergency signals. According to 
Wohlstetter: 

The history of Pearl Harbor has an interest exceeding by far any tale of an 
isolated catastrophe that might have been the result of negligence or stu¬ 
pidity or treachery, however lurid. For we have found the roots of this 
surprise in circumstances that affected honest, dedicated, and intelligent 
men. 

The men who had responsibility for the defense of Pearl Harbor wen 
“as efficient and loyal a group of men as one could find.” The explanation 
of their failure, Wohlstetter concludes, lies in the 

very human tendency to pay attention to signals that support current ex¬ 
pectations about enemy behavior. . . . For every signal that came into the 
information net in 1941 there were usually several plausible alternative ex¬ 
planations, and it is not surprising that our observers and analysts were in¬ 
clined to select the explanations that fitted the popular hypotheses. 

In Washii««ton, as well as in Hawaii, the most populai hypothesr 
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placed all the possible targets of Japanese attack thousands of miles west of 
Hawaii. This was reflected in the way the communications from Washing¬ 
ton were worded, as well as in the way they were interpreted. Moreover, 

11 mted States military intelligence was poorly organized and poorly coordi¬ 
nated, both in Washington and in Hawaii, contributing to the noisy confu¬ 
sion. If more adequate background information had been supplied to the 
high-level Navy officers in Hawaii who had to decide whether to institute an 
alert—which could have been done only at the cost of interrupting ongoing 
li,lining programs and the high-priority mission of supplying personnel and 
equipment to United States outposts close to Japan—they might have relin¬ 
quished their unruffled “business as usual” attitude in response to the warn¬ 
ings. We must remember, too, Wohlstetter points out, that so many warn¬ 
ings were received in Hawaii during 1941, that they “may have added up to 
<i Iceling of ‘cry wolf.’ ” 

Do the ambiguities adequately explain why the Navy was so utterly un- 
piepared for the air attack on December 7? Apparently sensing that an ex¬ 
planation solely in terms of too much noise is incomplete, Wohlstetter adds 
a rather cryptic afterthought: “What was unreasonable was the failure [of 
I lie military commanders in Hawaii] under such conditions to consider seri¬ 
ously some less reasonable or less probable, but more damaging even¬ 
tualities.” 

I lere is the heart of the problem. The puzzling question that still re¬ 
mains to be explained is this: Why did the commanding officers at Pearl 
I larbor fail to take account of alternative interpretations of the warning sig¬ 
nals in addition to what they considered the most probable interpretation? 
Why didn’t they acknowledge that their inferences about what Japan was 
most likely to do were uncertain and that a threatening move against Ha¬ 
waii was at least a remote possibility? After all, military leaders are sup¬ 
posed to be constantly vigilant and to have contingency plans ready in 
older to cope with low-probability events that could endanger national se¬ 
nility if they happen to materialize, particularly at the military base for 
whose safety they are responsible. In the fall of 1941, all the naval officers 
^ new, even before being told by Washington, that at any moment Japan 
was likely to launch “a surprise aggressive move in any direction.” Doesn’t 
my direction” logically include their direction, an attack against Pearl 
l larbor? Not very probable perhaps, but still a contingency to be fully pre- 
pa ii*(I for? 

In Ins history of United States naval operations in World War II, Sam¬ 
uel I liot Morison states that a reasonable condition of readiness could have 
1 •• * ii established without interfering with training schedules. At the very 
fi l l (Ins would have allowed the naval command to reduce the death toll 
• ml prevent much of the large-scale destruction at Pearl Harbor by being 
Hilly alerted by the early morning contacts with Japanese submarines just 
••'Oxide Pearl Harbor (which were made an hour or more before the air at- 
uik began but were misinterpreted) and by Army radar contact with the 
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planes. Morison, too, regards it as unreasonable for the naval command to 
have completely precluded the possibility of an air raid: 

After every allowance is made for the insistent training problem and the 
failure of Washington to let the Hawaiian commands have all the intelli¬ 
gence in their possession, the fact remains that Pearl Harbor was the most 
important United States Base in the Pacific and that war was imminent, as 
everyone who read the newspapers knew. It was an outpost, too, where 
military men are supposed to be alert at all times, like a sentry walking 
past his post. Admiral Kimmel need not have had so rigid a schedule of ar¬ 
rivals and departures that the Japanese could count on the battleships 
being in port Sunday morning. Normal [peacetime] weekend leaves and 
liberties need not have been granted when war was likely to break out any 
day. Distant air reconnaissance might have been very much better, as it 
became immediately after the heavy losses on 7 December. 

Ultimately, despite all the noise that accompanied the warning signals, 
it was unreasonable for the Navy group to have omitted its own base al 
Pearl Harbor from the list of possible Japanese targets. Recognizing this 
Wohlstetter has made some allusions to “wishful thinking”: 

There is a good deal of evidence . . . that in conditions of great uncer¬ 
tainty people tend to predict that events that they want to happen actually 
will happen. Wishfulness in conditions of uncertainty is natural and is hard 
to banish simply by exhortation—or by wishing. 

Pearl Harbor is not an isolated catastrophe. It can be matched by 
many examples of effective surprise attack. . . . 

The stunning tactical success of the Japanese on the British at Singa¬ 
pore was made possible by the deeply held British faith in the impregnabil¬ 
ity of that fortress. As Captain Grenfell put it, newspapers and statesmen 
like their fortresses to be impregnable. “Every fortress,” he wrote, “that has 
come into the news in my lifetime—Port Arthur, Tsing Tao, the Great 
French defensive system of the Maginot Line—has been popularly de¬ 
scribed as impregnable before it has been attacked.” 

The label “wishful thinking” points in the direction of psychological 
causes but does not constitute an adequate explanation until the conditions 
that promote it are more fully elaborated. To say merely that there were 
conditions of uncertainty is not sufficient because men do not always sue 
cumb to wishful thinking when facing uncertain dangers. If they did, lew 
soldiers in an active war zone would ever bother to take precautions againsi 
being bombed, mined, and ambushed; few citizens would ever have a medi 
cal checkup, take out accident insurance, or bother to eliminate fire hazards 
in their homes. The problem, therefore, is to specify when people take im 
certain dangers seriously and when they wishfully ignore them. 

The groupthink hypothesis specifies some of the conditions that give 
rise to collective wishful thinking and enables us to pick up where Wohlstet 
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in\s analysis leaves off. By pointing to a specific set of psychological causes, 
it helps to account for the extraordinary lack of vigilance at Pearl Harbor. 


Shared rationalizations: why it couldn’t 
happen here 

When members of a group support each other in maintaining an illu- 
um of invulnerability, we can expect to find them also manifesting a sec- 
mid major symptom of groupthink that bolsters it. They develop a set of 
hared beliefs that rationalize their complacency about the soundness of 
I heir policy decisions. These rationalizations, often based on stereotypes 
•mil ideological assumptions about the enemy that are widely accepted 
within the government bureaucracy, contribute to the members’ unre¬ 
al mnsiveness to impressive information that otherwise would incline them 
lo rethink the pros and cons of alternative courses of action. The Navy 
j/mup in Hawaii appears to have developed just such rationalizations, some 
m! which probably could have been easily shaken if anyone had seriously 
questioned them. Nevertheless, those flimsy rationalizations let the mem- 
fins believe their policy of ignoring the warnings was rational. 

One rationalization, accepted by the Navy group right up until Decem- 
fin 7, was that the Japanese would never dare attempt a full-scale surprise as- 
ntli against Hawaii because they would realize that it would precipitate an all- 
■ •ut war , which the United States would surely win. It was utterly inconceiva¬ 
ble “that a power as small as Japan would make the first strike against a 
power as big as the United States,” Wohlstetter writes. Six months earlier, 
iIns stereotyped view of Japanese impotence might have met with the ap- 
pioval of most experts in Washington, who thought it highly improbable 
iIni Japan would provoke the United States to declare war. But by July 
I’M I many Washington analysts realized that the outlook had changed, es- 
p.»i.illy because the United States had imposed a strangling blockade that 
» ul Japan off from supplies of oil, cotton, and other vital raw materials. 
None of the necessary supplies could be secured from Japan’s Axis partners 
m Europe because they, in turn, were cut off by a British naval blockade. It 
* i, apparent that Japan was getting ready to take some drastic military 
• mi n(fraction to nullify the blockade. 4 But the naval commanders in Ha- 
'jii Mill retained a naive image of a midget that would not dare strike a 
blow against the powerful giant. 

When the warnings from Washington called attention to imminent out- 
fin ak of war, the high-level naval officers at Hawaii agreed that Japan would 
u i/v exc lusively on the weakest targets in the Far East , taking on the British 
m,t the Dutch , one at a time ; only after that , in an indirect way , might Japan 
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challenge the United States. Had the members of the Navy group attempted 
to look at the situation through Japanese eyes, instead of relying on ,i 
groupthink view of the enemy, they might have realized that a knockout 
blow against the United States fleet at Pearl Harbor was within the realm <>i 
possible alternatives that Japanese military leaders might be considering 
however much of a blunder it might be from an American or even from an 
objective point of view. Once it became clear that Japan was moving to 
ward war with the United States, the argument that the Japanese would not 
dare attack a base like Pearl Harbor lost much of its force. 

No one discussed the anticipated enemy moves from the standpoint ol 
how the Japanese would view the risks of not attacking the United States, o! 
allowing themselves to be relegated to the status of a third- or fourth-rate 
power, deprived of all their hard-won territories gained from years ot 
fighting and sacrifice, divested of all national honor. By not examining .la 
pan’s alternatives from the Japanese military leaders’ point of view, the 
Navy group was able to continue to assume that a Japanese attack against 
the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor was not just a low-probability event but 
had practically zero probability. 

Equally simplistic was the main question the members of the Navv 
group discussed when they received the war warnings from Washington in 
late November. “Which one place,” they asked themselves, “will Japan 
strike?” They concurred, largely on the basis of information about recent 
Japanese ship movements, that the one place would most likely be Malaya 
or Thailand. Their shared misconceptions prevented the members of tin 
Navy group from entertaining even as a remote guess what the Japanese ac¬ 
tually did do on December 7, 1941—direct their entire fleet of aircraft cai 
riers to attempt a knockout blow against the United States fleet at Peail 
Harbor and simultaneously use the rest of their military forces to invade 
Thailand and to launch air attacks followed by landings at Malaya, Honj* 
Kong, Wake, Guam, and the Philippines. 

Lieutenant Commander Layton, naval intelligence expert, was aware ol 
the possibility that the Japanese might strike at more than one place. Bui 
his thinking appears to have been influenced by the same limited con 
ceptions of the enemy held by the others in the Navy group. On Decern be i 
6, 1941, Layton discussed with Vice Admiral Pye some fresh intelligence in 
formation that fixed the location of Japanese warships in the Gulf of Siam 
Layton remarked that “the only problem remaining was whether or nol 
they would leave us on their flank as a menace or take us out on the was 
down.” Such strong words about an imminent threat to the United States 
Navy certainly ought to have led the conversation of the two seasoned 
naval officers to a realistic consideration of the potential danger to all 
United States bases flanking Japan, including their own. But when Layton 
and Pye talked about the flank, according to their subsequent testimons 
they had in mind only remote places the Philippines oi ( iuam not IVail 
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11 arbor. So far as their own base was concerned, these two officers, like ev¬ 
il yone else in the Navy group, were convinced that the Pacific Fleet concen¬ 
trated at Pearl Harbor was a major deterrent against an enemy air or naval at¬ 
tack. The fleet was not considered a possible target. Kimmel’s advisers 
thought the Japanese would be unbelievably stupid to risk losing their ear¬ 
ners and aircraft by sending them thousands of miles over the ocean to Ha¬ 
waii. 

t rue, the warnings from Washington had repeatedly mentioned a possi¬ 
ble surprise attack, which could give the Japanese a great advantage, but 
there seems to have been no realistic appraisal of what surprise would 
mean; no estimate of what such an attack could conceivably do to our fleet, 
an. and ground forces; and no calculation of probable damage to men and 
equipment—not even a tentative percentage.” Instead of thinking through 
ihe implications of a surprise attack and working out realistic scenarios that 
miild be used for defense planning, the Navy group relied on a crude as¬ 
sumption: Even if the Japanese were foolhardy enough to send their carriers to 
attack us, we could certainly detect and destroy them in plenty of time. Admiral 
I’ve subsequently gave testimony concerning the secure feelings that he and 
hr. associates shared about detecting any attempted attack against Pearl 
Harbor. He put it this way: “If we had ten minutes warning everybody 
would have been there [shooting the planes down], and we didn’t anticipate 
that they could get in without ten minutes warning.” The naval officers did 
not imticipate that in a state of unreadiness the significance of the warning 
qmals occurring during the hours preceding a surprise attack—such as pa- 
iiols encountering hostile submarines and radar detection of unidentified 
iik raft—could be completely missed or mishandled so that there would be 
no ,ulvance warning. 

Another assumption not subjected to critical evaluation was that no 
ss at ships anchored in the shallow water of Pearl Harbor could ever be sunk by 
'tgedo bombs launched from enemy aircraft. This unanimously held belief 
»rmed to be grounded in well-established facts. In 1940, the only air- 
launched torpedoes the United States Navy knew about required a mini¬ 
mum depth of about sixty feet, whereas the depth of the water in Pearl Har- 
hoi was only thirty or forty feet. Having avoided conjecturing that the Jap- 
mese might attempt a surprise attack at Pearl Harbor, the Navy group 
I tiled to consider the likelihood that an enemy intent on sinking a fleet an- 
Inxcd in a shallow harbor might be able to solve the technological prob- 
b ms involved in achieving this objective. The Navy group assumed that the 
lnp.me.se could do no better than the Americans could in launching aerial 
t• m pedoes. Probably it would have violated the Navy group’s stereotyped 
h w ol the enemy as inferior to themselves to assume that the Japanese 
niiphi develop a weapon superior to the ones possessed by the United States 
Navy, 

By (he fall of 1941, as a matter of fact, the Japanese had devised and 
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successfully tested a new type of wooden fin that could be attached to a ret’ 
ular torpedo, enabling their aircraft to sink ships in shallow water. Although 
this secret Japanese development had not been detected, the naval officei 
at Pearl Harbor had nevertheless been warned specifically about this possi 
bility. In June 1941, Admiral R. E. Ingersoll, assistant chief of naval opera 
tions in Washington, sent the Navy headquarters in Hawaii a letter about 
recent developments, indicating that ships in shallow water might be vul 
nerable to torpedoes. No minimum depth of water in which naval vessel 
may be anchored, Admiral Ingersoll stated in his letter, can arbitrarily In 
assumed to provide safety from torpedo plane attack. He also said th;ii 
deep-water attacks were much more likely, and this reassuring statement 
caught the eye of the recipients. After receiving this letter, according in 
Kimmel, “all my staff, Admiral Bloch and I considered the torpedo dangci 
negligible.” Once again, we see the tendency of the Navy group to ignon 
completely an uncomfortable contingency that seemed to have a low prob.i 
bility of materializing. 

In summary, the members of the Navy group in Hawaii in 1941 bo I 
stered their assumption that Pearl Harbor was immune from attack by ;u 
cepting well-worn ideological assumptions as the basis for flimsy ration;!1 1 
zations, which they thought were based on hard facts: (1) Japan would I n si 
direct its military power against weak targets, such as the British and Dutch 
territories, before attacking any possession of the most powerful nation in 
the world. (2) In view of the power and efficiency of the United Stair 1 
Pacific Fleet, the risks involved in sending any Japanese aircraft carru i 
close enough to attack Pearl Harbor were so great that Japan would nevu 
decide to do so; the American fleet at Pearl Harbor was a deterrent, noi « 
target. (3) If the Japanese were foolish enough to send aircraft carriers, I In 
Americans could certainly detect and destroy them in plenty of time; even 
with only ten minutes warning from radar, practically all attacking phi in 
could be shot down. (4) Warships anchored at Pearl Harbor could noi In 
sunk by aircraft because the water was too shallow for torpedoes. In view ol 
all these fortunate circumstances, there was obviously no need to wash 
time or equipment on flying extensive reconnaissance missions. Nor was n 
necessary to deprive the officers and men of the fleet of the usual peacetinn 
weekends in port, even though war with Japan might break out any dn\ 

These beliefs and assumptions form a typical cluster of groupthmk 
symptoms. The sense of complete unanimity within the group concermm 
Japan’s deficient capabilities enabled conscientious naval officers to be * ei 
tain that they were doing the right thing by concentrating all their cnergn 
and resources on military training of fresh recruits and on other long lei m 
preparations for future battles that might some day take place far *>11 m 
Asia. A corollary to this group norm was that they should avoid being sul- 
tracked from these prime missions by the steady How of war warnings It 
taken too seriously, they told each other, these warnings would mveigf 
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them into taking costly and useless protective measures to deal with non¬ 
existent dangers. 


An unfunny joke that conveyed the norm 

Most illuminating of the local norm-setting behavior that presumably 

* ontributed to the complacency of Kimmel’s in-group concerning the safety 
nl the fleet is a brief exchange between Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant 
< oinmander Layton. Somewhat perturbed by the puzzling loss of radio 
inntact with the Japanese aircraft carriers, Admiral Kimmel had asked 
I ay ton on December 1, 1941, to check with the Far East Command for ad¬ 
ditional information. The next day, when the admiral was again discussing 
i lu’ lost carriers with Layton, he remarked jokingly, “What, you don’t know 
a here the carriers are? Do you mean to say that they could be rounding 
I hamond Head [at Honolulu] and you wouldn’t know it?” Layton replied 
ih.it he hoped they would be sighted well before that. 

This exchange, as Wohlstetter points out, implies an “atmosphere of 
iM-niality and security.” What the two men were saying to each other, in 
lied, was: “According to the rule book we ought to look carefully to see if 
the missing Japanese carriers are heading toward us here at Pearl Harbor, 
hut obviously we don’t need to bother.” The admiral’s unfunny joke about 
iIm- lapanese carriers’ approaching Pearl Harbor, when they were in fact 
moving full steam ahead toward Hawaii, is reminiscent of the shared 
tmusement at the Lions’ Club meeting when, a few days before disaster 
it tick, one man jokingly displayed a parachute as his answer to the town 

* ug.meer’s warning that the town might cave in. Laughing together about a 
i mger signal is a typical manifestation of groupthink. 

I Living relegated the Japanese threat to Hawaii to the category of 
imilling matters, the admiral was making it clear, though in an indirect 
v<i\ that he would be inclined to laugh derisively at anyone who thought 
•ih. i wise. This cue probably would not have inhibited a conscientious in- 

• lligence officer like Layton from speaking his piece if he judged that the 

• v ulcnce clearly pointed to a grave threat. (“I did not at any time suggest,” 

I i n ton dejectedly acknowledged at a congressional hearing, “that the Japa- 

• • «• carriers were under radio silence approaching Oahu. I wish I had.”) 
lint the admiral’s foolish little joke may have induced Layton to remain si- 

iii about any vague, lingering doubts, which he himself did not take very 
• n hi, sly Either man, especially after that joking interchange, would risk 
! t* i mill til laughter of the other (whether expressed openly to his face or 
hind Ins back) if he were to express second thoughts to the effect that “Se- 

• r In though, shouldn’t we do something about the slight possibility that 

• • . .ii i iers might really be headed this way?” Because this ominous infer- 
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ence was never drawn, not a single reconnaissance plane was sent out to tin- 
north of the Hawaiian Islands, allowing the Japanese to win the incredible 
gamble they were taking in attempting to send their aircraft carriers In 
within bombing distance of Pearl Harbor without being detected. 

That joking exchange between Kimmel and Layton was merely the visi 
ble part of a huge iceberg of solid faith in Pearl Harbor’s invulnerability. II 
a few warm advocates of preparedness had been within the Navy group 
steamed up by the accumulating warning signals, they might have been able 
to melt it; but they would certainly have had a cold reception at first. I <> 
urge a full alert would have required presenting unwelcome arguments that 
countered the myth of Pearl Harbor’s impregnability. Anyone who was 
tempted to do so knew that he would be deviating from the group norm 
The others were likely to consider him foolish, if not “crazy,” just as mem 
bers of the in-group regarded Mrs. Halsey at the dinner party on the eve <>l 
the disaster when she announced her deviant opinion that the Japanese 
would attack. 

During the week before the attack it would have been doubly difficuli 
for any of Kimmel’s advisers to voice misgivings to other members of tlu 
group. It was not simply a matter of taking the risk of being scorned for de¬ 
viating from the seemingly universal consensus by questioning the chci 
ished invulnerability myth. An even greater risk would be the disdain tlu 
dissident might encounter from his colleagues for questioning the wisdom 
of the group’s prior decisions. For a member of the Navy group to become 
alarmed by the last-minute warning signals and to wonder aloud whethei .1 
partial alert was sufficient would be tantamount to asserting that the group 
all along had been making wrong judgments. At the very least, it would 
show lack of confidence in the group’s capabilities in fulfilling one ol 11 
fundamental missions—providing adequate security at Hawaii in order io 
protect the Pacific Fleet, the naval base at Pearl Harbor, and the local pop 
ulation. Kimmel, as leader of the group, had sufficient “idiosyncrasy credit’ 
to be able to express his last-minute gut reaction on the afternoon of I )e 
cember 6, but he was quickly reminded of the group’s standard rationali/.i 
tions for setting momentary qualms aside. 

In the atmosphere of apparent unanimity, with no clear-cut warning 
signal indicating that the Japanese were planning a sneak attack again a 
Pearl Harbor, even the most conscientious military adviser would find 11 
easier to risk what seemed to be a very low-probability threat of an encm\ 
attack rather than face the high-probability threat of social censure !m 
questioning the validity of the group’s recent reaffirmations of its commit 
ment to a business-as-usual and a weekend-leave-as-usual policy. Ii is pn 
cisely under these conditions that social anxiety about violating group 
norms exerts its greatest inhibitory pressure, inducing sensible men io n 
main unsensibly lacking in vigilance, to avoid thinking about realistic sir 
narios not in accord with the group's assumptions I he result is a shan-d 
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psychological set that involves a marked distortion in information-process¬ 
ing, which is a core constituent of the groupthink syndrome. The psycholog¬ 
ic al set can be inferred from consistent manifestations of bias against ac- 
c opting the implications of any new information that could challenge the 
group’s preferred course of action. 


Naval officers who did not accept the 
invulnerability myth 

The assumption that the Japanese would never dare attack the Pacific 
I led anchored at Pearl Harbor was evidently not generally accepted by 
naval officers who were not in the upper echelons of the Navy organization. 
Wc surmise this from the evidence that among lower-ranking officers on 
different warships that were among the sitting ducks on December 7, the 
degree of concern about the possibility of a sneak air attack varied widely. 
According to Morison’s history of United States naval operations in World 
War 11 , the poorest prepared of all the ships at Pearl Harbor was the S.S. 
« iilifornia , the flagship of Vice Admiral Pye, who was commander of the 
!»a I lie force of the Pacific Fleet and was a member of Kimmel’s in-group. 

(lloth Pye and Bunkley, the captain of the California , were among those 
Oio were in no mood to accept Mrs. Halsey’s pessimistic forecast at the 
dinner party on the night before the attack.) On the fateful Sunday morn¬ 
ing. this ship, unlike most of the others, had more than ten minutes to get 
M .uly because it was the last one hit by the Japanese torpedoes. But the 
•Ulcers on board did not know what to do. The few officers who had been 
iMined for such emergencies were away from the base on normal peacetime 
dime leave for the weekend. The ship was still in its “unbuttoned” condi- 
iimi when it was sunk by two torpedoes dropped by Japanese planes. The 
number of casualties and the amount of damage inflicted, according to 
Imison, were far greater than they would have been if the ship had been 
i'i • '|»erly prepared. 

In contrast, the S.S. West Virginia , which sustained more devastating 
1 • 1 1 »ws from the enemy planes, had relatively few casualties and relatively 
'•miicd damage “because of the excellent discipline of the crew and the 
r"Mnpt alert.” Morison attributes the decisive action on board this ship to a 
• ••up of well-trained young officers who had seriously discussed the possi- 
1 h in ol an air raid on the fleet before December 7 and had worked out a se- 

o! control measures in preparation for it. When the first bomb hit a 
oiga 1 on nearby Ford Island, one of the junior officers on the West Vir- 
'n,i alerted the entire ship; the others on board promptly put into opera- 

• 11 1 In* anti-aircraft control measures they had developed. While the ship 

• inking, the officers and men prevented their torpedoed vessel from 
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A view of capsized and burning ships of the United States 
fleet in Pearl Harbor after the Japanese had attacked in the 
early morning hours of December 7, 1941. 
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capsizing and kept up anti-aircraft fire against the planes that were repeat¬ 
edly dive-bombing them. 

None of the officers responsible for the advance preparations on the 
West Virginia were members of the high-level group of Navy officers 
headed by Admiral Kimmel. Unlike their superior officers in the Navy 
group, they obviously had not accepted the myth that the fleet at Pearl Har¬ 
bor was safe from attack. We do not know how many naval officers on Ad¬ 
miral Pye’s unprepared flagship privately held the same vigilant attitude as 
those on the West Virginia but felt unable to say or do anything about it. 
Nor do we know how many men in the upper echelons of the naval com¬ 
mand had doubts and misgivings about the dominant myth. All we know is 
that none of the high-ranking officers raised a question about the fleet’s un¬ 
preparedness for an air attack or decided to take special precautions within 
their own domain, like those taken by the young officers on the West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Kimmel’s group of advisers was not alone in belittling the threat to 
Pearl Harbor. Strong support of their view came from military colleagues in 
the Army command at Hawaii and in naval headquarters at Washington. 


Reinforcements from the Army 

The naval officers’ complacent views were undoubtedly reinforced by 
optimistic communications from high-level Army officers in their local so- 
i lal network, when they held official discussions of joint military defense 
problems and when they chatted together at the officers’ club or on the golf 
course. One source of glowing optimism was Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell, 
the Army chief of G-2 at Hawaii, who had frequent discussions with some 
members of the Navy group. Bicknell confidently expressed, over and over 
again, the belief that Japan would never dare attack America directly. His 
outlook was shared by General Walter Short, head of the Hawaiian Depart¬ 
ment of the Army, and by the members of the general’s staff. 

In contrast to the Army’s rivalry with the Navy in Washington, the 
high-level Army officers in Hawaii looked up to their counterparts in the 
Navy as models of intelligent planning, efficiency, and zeal in carrying out 
all essential security measures. Army officers shared the belief that the pres- 
■ in e of (lie Navy at Pearl Harbor was sufficient guarantee of full protection 
Im the Hawaiian Islands. General Short subsequently testified that he felt 
Convinced “that the Navy was strong enough and the task forces were 
Hong, enough to be such a threat against any concentration excepting the 
« nine Japanese fleet . . . that it would be a very decided deterrent to the 
i ipanese ever sending a task force into that area.” 

I Ins courteous and respectful sentiment among the Army leaders was 
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probably communicated to the admirals with whom they conversed, if noi 
directly, then by the fact that they never asked any boorish questions aboul 
how well prepared Pearl Harbor was for an air attack. When men are in fre 
quent contact, what remains unsaid can be as eloquent as what is said. Con 
trary to rumors current at that time, Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
frequently conferred and saw each other socially on the golf course ami 
elsewhere. 5 On December 7, 1941, as a matter of fact, they had a golf date 
which neither was able to keep. 


More reinforcements from Washington 

Strong support for the Navy group’s illusions and rationalizations canu- 
from an unexpected quarter in Washington. Admiral Stark, the chief ol 
naval operations and a member of the President’s War Council, personally 
regarded the danger of a full-scale attack against Pearl Harbor as extremely 
small. In both the formal directives and the informal letters he wrote to Ail 
miral Kimmel he often inserted his personal beliefs about Pearl Harbor's 
relatively safe status; they were considerably more optimistic than the be 
liefs of other members of the War Council. 

The dominant view in Washington during 1941 was not quite the same 
as the zero-probability estimate of an air attack on Pearl Harbor prevalent 
among the naval officers at Hawaii. The members of the War Council and 
the military experts in the Pentagon assumed that there was a low probabil 
ity that Pearl Harbor would be attacked, because the enemy might strike in 
any direction, at any American base. They thought that they were alert ini’ 
Hawaii to the possibility of real danger, particularly when they agreed (<> 
send out the war-warning messages in late November. Nevertheless, their 
low-probability estimates affected the wording of their communications to 
Hawaii and enabled Admiral Stark to be unperturbed about continuing to 
communicate his own brand of Navy optimism. 

None of Stark’s official warning messages was sufficiently dramatic oi 
explicit about the danger to Hawaii to challenge the local officers’ assump 
tions about Hawaii’s immunity. Moreover, Admiral Stark promptly conn 
teracted some of the most impressive messages by personal letters to Admi 
ral Kimmel, which contributed to the noise that was obscuring the warning 
signals. Written in a friendly and confidential tone, these letters explained 
that the outlook was not as bad as it might have sounded in the preceding 
official communique. Kimmel regularly showed these letters to his advisers 
and the personal views they contained were often discussed in group meel 
ings. 

Admiral Stark, who had close personal and professional lies with Ad 
miral Kimmel and some ol the other officers under Ins command, appeals 
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to have been functioning as a mindguard. By interspersing his personal op¬ 
timistic letters with the official warnings, he was protecting the Navy group 
it Hawaii from thinking about the distressing implications of the communi¬ 
cations from the War Council. 6 

A clear warning from the War Council to institute a full alert in prepa¬ 
ration for a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor might have undercut the in- 
lluence of Stark’s personal correspondence and might therefore have suc¬ 
ceeded in changing the outlook of the Navy group. But the War Council 
never authorized sending any such tactical warning. The recipients of the 
official war warnings of November 24 and 27, sensitized to words that fit in 
with their relatively placid assumptions, noted that a number of possible 
targets for a Japanese attack were listed—the Philippines, Guam, Thailand, 
Borneo—but Hawaii was not mentioned. They made much of this omis¬ 
sion. In a way they were right to notice it, because it did indeed reflect the 
low-probability estimates of the War Council. But the naval officers gave an 
extreme interpretation to this clue. They believed it meant that the govern¬ 
ment leaders agreed with their assumption that there was no chance at all of 
•i Japanese attack against Pearl Harbor, that the only threats to be consid¬ 
ered were minor ones—a sabotage attempt by a local Japanese agent or a 
lone submarine that might slip through the guarded waters around Hawaii, 
both of which could easily be handled by existing military routines. When 
the authorities at headquarters said, in effect, that the threat was not highly 
probable, local groupthink evidently translated the message into “negligible 
probability—forget it.” 


Peace of mind among Roosevelt’s advisers 

The weak wording of the official war warnings—their frequent use of 
vague phrases like “hostile action possible” and their failure to list Pearl 
11 arbor among the possible targets of a Japanese attack—correctly reflected 
the lack of vigilance among the members of the War Council so far as Ha¬ 
waii was concerned. In May 1941, General Marshall, who was then chief of 
.i.ilf, informed President Roosevelt that “the Island of Oahu, due to its forti- 
llration, its garrison and its physical characteristics, is believed to be the 
• iumgest fortress in the world.” In September 1941, the general sent a 
memo to the President stating that Hawaii needed no ground troop rein- 
1 1 a cements because “Presence of Fleet reduces threat of major attack.” 
During the months preceding the Pearl Harbor attack, General Marshall’s 
unconcern about Hawaii seems to have matched that of Admiral Stark. 
I hose two leading military members of the President’s War Council, who 
Ii> uIihI up America’s armed forces, evidently helped to maintain peace ot 
mini! among Roosevelt's civilian advisers. 
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The War Council was chaired by President Roosevelt and included, in 
addition to General Marshall and Admiral Stark, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, and presidential adviser Harry Hopkins. The consensus of this group 
was that there was only a slight chance that Japan would attack any United 
States possession before expanding its perimeter at the expense of British 
and Dutch possessions. All the members believed that Hawaii was the least 
vulnerable of all American possessions in the Pacific. They decided, how 
ever, that to be on the safe side adequate preparations should be made in 
case of a surprise attack. With this remote threat in mind, they ordered the 
War Department to notify the military commanders in Hawaii to be alert 
for a “surprise aggressive move in any direction.” But even in late Novem 
ber 1941, when they sent out “the war warnings that failed to protect,” ns 
historian Herbert Feis describes them, the men who made the decision dul 
not envisage the possibility that a military disaster might result from unpiv 
paredness. 

It appears that the members of the War Council were complacent about 
the threat to Hawaii, even though they never resorted to such extreme form*, 
of denial as did the Navy group in Hawaii. Perhaps the War Council was 
also suffering from its own, somewhat milder symptoms of groupthink. I In¬ 
group, according to Feis, repeatedly ignored the warnings of Ambassadoi 
Grew, from his observation post in Tokyo, to be on guard against sudden 
naval and military attacks on American possessions. On November 3, 1941 
for example, Ambassador Grew sent a strong warning to Washington from 
Tokyo, predicting that if conciliation attempts failed, the Japanese might 
make “an all-out, do-or-die attempt, actually risking national Hara-kiri, in 
make Japan impervious to economic embargoes abroad rather than yield t»> 
foreign pressure.” Such action, he cautioned, might come “with dangemu 
and dramatic suddenness.” If the members of the War Council and then 
staffs had taken these warnings more seriously, they might not have missed 
so completely the ominous implications of the Japanese messages that wen 
being decoded in Washington. 7 They also would have monitored whatcvei 
warnings they sent out to make sure that the Army and Navy commands m 
Hawaii had instituted a full alert, instead of continuing to send somcwh.u 
vague messages telling the Army and Navy at Hawaii that maybe there will 
be war with Japan, maybe it will be soon, maybe something ought to U 
done to prepare for it. 

A week before the Pearl Harbor attack, the members of the War ( otm 
cil became more worried than ever before about what the Japanese mirln 
be up to, but the only real source of concern was the movement of the Tip.i 
nese convoy toward Thailand. While awaiting Japan’s next piece of “dr\ il 
try,” as they called it, the members of the War Council continued to bcliew 
that the initial Japanese attack would be against the British and perhaps tin 
Dutch but not against the United States. I heir mam concern right up until 
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I )ecember 7 was how to justify American intervention to the isolationist- 
111 inded American public when the threat to America s security seemed so 
remote. 

On November 27, after authorizing the war warning, the members of 
the War Council became noticeably less tense; most of them regained their 
peace of mind and made plans to take the coming weekend off. At another 
meeting the next day, one of the members started to sound a warning note, 
but the others ignored it. Near the beginning of the meeting, Secretary Hull 
said that in his opinion the Japanese might make a surprise attack against 
various places simultaneously. This subject was not pursued, however. Nei- 
ilier the President nor any of the others asked Hull to elaborate on his re¬ 
mark. Had someone done so, the discussion might well have led to a reap¬ 
praisal of the danger to American possessions. Instead, the group discussion 
remained focused on the same old oversimplified question with which the 
Navy group at Hawaii was preoccupied: Were the Japanese going to attack 
Uritish or Dutch territory in the Far East? According to Secretary Stimson s 
notes on this meeting, the consensus was that the Japanese expeditionary 
force was going to try to “get around the southern point of Indo-China and 
lo go off and land in the gulf of Siam, either at Bangkok or further west, 
|which] would be a terrific blow at all of the three powers, Britain at Singa¬ 
pore, the Netherlands, and ourselves in the Philippines. It was the consen¬ 
sus of everybody that this must not be allowed.” By the end of the meeting, 
none of the low-probability threats, such as an attack against American 
islands in the Pacific, was brought up for consideration. 

The extent to which the members of the War Council were unprepared 
lor a blow against the fleet at Pearl Harbor is typified by the reaction of 
Secretary of the Navy Knox when his peace of mind was finally under¬ 
mined by the first brief news dispatch from Admiral Stark about the Pearl 

II arbor attack. Knox said, “My God, this can’t be true! This must mean the 
Philippines.” 


( ollective groupthink among interlocking 
groups 

When groupthink tendencies become dominant, the members of an ex- 
rnilivc group withhold from each other information about their personal 
,|imbls. l hey try to avoid saying anything that might disturb the smooth 
hi lace of unanimity that enables the members to feel confident that their 
pnlu ies are correct and are bound to succeed. A similar withholding of un- 
M Iconic information may occur when interlocking groups reciprocally in- 
,bilge 111 groupthink. 1 his seems to have happened among the three main 
pinups responsible for the defense of Pearl Harbor the Navy and Army 
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groups in Hawaii and the War Council in Washington. All three assumed 
that the United States fleet anchored at Pearl Harbor was safe. 

In their messages to each other, the three interlocking groups mutual I \ 
reinforced their lack of vigilance, often by what they did not say. They did 
not exchange views about specific preparations needed in Hawaii to ward 
off a possible surprise attack. The Navy group said nothing to the Arms 
group in Hawaii about activating its radar stations or its anti-aircraft guns 
and allowed the local Army leaders to persist in their belief that the mere 
presence of the fleet guaranteed protection against any form of hostile ac¬ 
tion except sabotage. The Army group, in turn, neglected to communicate 
to the Navy group that the radar stations and anti-aircraft installations were 
hardly in operation at all except for training purposes. The War Council in 
Washington did not inquire about the kind of alert that had been instituted 
in Hawaii, and the Navy group did not bother to inform anyone in Wash 
ington about its decision to make no changes whatsoever after receiving the 
war warnings. When the military members of the War Council were sent ;i 
relevant message from the Army command in Hawaii stating that only an 
anti-sabotage alert had been set up, they did not notice it. All along, then 
warning messages to Hawaii neglected to mention the threat to Pearl Hai 
bor, even though the members of the War Council held a somewhat more 
realistic view of the necessity to be prepared for an attack. Thus, the three 
groups helped each other maintain a facade of complacency and set the 
stage for America’s astounding unreadiness at Pearl Harbor. 


5 _ 

Escalation of the 
Vietnam War: 

How Could It Happen? 


All observers agree that a stable group of policy advisers met regularly with 
President Johnson to deliberate on what to do about the war in Vietnam. 
I ragmentary evidence now at hand gives some clues about how and why 
i Ik* group’s policy of escalating the war was so assiduously pursued during 
the period from 1964 through 1967. The escalation decisions were made de¬ 
spite strong warnings from intelligence experts within the United States 
government, as well as from leaders of the United Nations, from practically 
(ill of America’s allies, and from influential sectors of the American public. 

I veil if the members of Johnson’s advisory group were willing to pay a high 
price to attain their economic and political objectives in Vietnam, they ap¬ 
parently ignored until too late the mounting signs that their decisions to es¬ 
calate the war were having devastating political repercussions within the 

I I nited States, and that these repercussions were threatening to destroy the 
1‘iesident’s chances of being reelected. Accounts in the Pentagon Papers 
about the group’s meetings and private statements made by individual 
members expose what seem to be gross miscalculations and blatant symp¬ 
toms of groupthink. The evidence now available is far from complete, and 
mnclusions will have to be drawn quite tentatively. Nevertheless, it is 
worthwhile to grapple with the main questions that need to be answered to 
Tm over if the groupthink hypothesis applies to these recent, notoriously ill- 
< onceived decisions. 1 


What needs to be explained? 

More than a mere exercise in the psychological analysis of recent for- 
< if ii policy decisions, showing how group dynamics may have influenced 
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America’s Vietnam policy may help us to understand how conscientious 
statesmen could ignore the impressive voices of so many reputable Amen 
cans concerning the immorality as well as the adverse political consc 
quences of their military actions. Perhaps even more important, an analysis 
of the shared illusions of Johnson’s inner circle may give us insights thal 
help explain how such men could still the inner voices of their own con 
sciences. As Ithiel Pool, one of the few American professors of political sci 
ence who supported the Johnson administration’s basic Vietnam polic\ 
points out: “It is hard to understand how intelligent men could believe that 
aerial bombardment, harassment and interdiction artillery fire, defoliation 
and population displacement could be effective means to win a population 
or how moral men could believe them appropriate means of action among 
the population we are defending.” After all, the policy-makers in the John 
son administration were sincere democrats who prided themselves on then 
humanitarian outlook. How could they justify their decisions to authorize 
search-and-destroy missions, fire-free zones, and the use of “whatever vio 
lent means are necessary to destroy the enemy’s sanctuaries”—all of which 
set the stage, the normative background, for the Mylai massacre and othei 
acts of violence by the United States military forces against Vietnamese vil 
lagers? 

The most thorough analysis of the Johnson administration’s Vietnam 
War decisions is in the Department of Defense’s study known as the Pen 
tagon Papers, which was declassified and published in twelve volumes b\ 
the United States government in 1971, after The New York Times and otlu-i 
newspapers had revealed the main contents to the American public. In ie 
strained but unambiguous terms, the historians and political analysts who 
prepared this secret study call attention time and again to the poor quali!\ 
of the decision-making procedures used by the policy-makers who met reg 
ularly with President Johnson. They emphasize in particular the group's 
failure to canvass the full range of alternative courses of action and their su 
perficial assessment of the pros and cons of the military recommendation- 
under consideration during 1964 and 1965. For example, at a major strategy 
meeting on September 7, 1964, according to the Department of Defense an 
alysts, “a rather narrow range of proposals was up for consideration.” Neil 
Sheehan, in The New York Times book on the Pentagon Papers, adds thal 
“the study indicates no effort on the part of the President and his most 
trusted advisers to reshape their policy along the lines of . . . [the] analysis' 
prepared jointly by experts from the three leading intelligence agencies ol 
the government toward the end of 1964. According to that analysis, bomb 
ing North Vietnam had little chance of breaking the will of Hanoi. The vital 
decision made on February 13, 1965, to launch the previously planned an 
strikes against North Vietnam, the Defense Department study state, 
“seems to have resulted as much from the lack of alternative proposals as /nun 
any compelling logic in their favor." 
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After leaving the government, Bill Moyers, an articulate member of 
lohnson’s in-group, admitted: “With but rare exceptions we always seemed 
to be calculating the short-term consequences of each alternative at every 
top of the [policy-making] process, but not the long-term consequences. 
And with each succeeding short-range consequence we became more 
deeply a prisoner of the process.” 

Who were the prisoners and why couldn’t they escape? 


President Johnson’s inner circle 

During the Johnson administration the major Vietnam decisions were 
made by a small inner circle of government officials, most of whom re¬ 
mained for a few years and then were replaced, one at a time. In addition to 
lhe President, the in-group included Special White House Assistant 
MiGeorge Bundy_(later replaced by Walt Rostow), Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara (replaced during the last year of the Johnson adminis- 
ii.tt ion by Clark Clifford), and Secretary of State Dean Rusk (who managed 
to remain in Johnson’s advisory group from the bitter beginning to the bit- 
mi end). For several years Press Secretary Bill Moyers_and Undersecretary 
“I State George Ball also participated in the meetings. The group also in- 
i Imled General Furl Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
1%4 on, and Richard Helms, director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
horn 1966 on. 

President Johnson consulted this small group on all major policy de- 
11 .ions concerning the Vietnam War. Although most individual members of 
the inner circle were replaced before the Johnson administration came to an 

* ml, “its work was distinctively continuous because new men joined it only 
mliequently and always one at a time.” The members sometimes called 
themselves “the Tuesday Lunch Group,” and others have referred to the 
rmup as “the Tuesday Cabinet.” At their Tuesday noon meetings, the 
members de li berated liFoufthe mbxt steps to be taken in the Vietnam War 

♦ ml often dealt with purely military matters, such as the targets in North 
V letnam to be bombed next. 

Before discussing symptoms of groupthink, we must consider whether 
i• ilmson’s inner circle was unified by bonds of mutual friendship and loy¬ 
alty an essential precondition for the emergence of the groupthink syn- 
to»me. Some journalists depict Lyndon B. Johnson as an extraordinarily 

• n’levsive and insensitive leader, who made such excessive and humiliating 
>U m.mils on everyone who came in frequent contact with him that he was 

• nliully disliked, if not hated. With these alleged attributes in mind, we are 

d to wonder if perhaps the apparent unity of Johnson’s inner circle was 
imply superficial conformity and polite deference out of a sense of expedi- 
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A meeting in late 1967 of “the Tuesday Lunch 
Group”—President Johnson’s inner circle—discussing the 
Vietnam War. Members include (clockwise from the President 
who sits with his back turned in the foreground) Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara (soon to be replaced by Clark 
Clifford); General Earl Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Clark Clifford; Special White House Assistant Walt 
Rostow; Tom Johnson and George Christian, White House 
aides; Richard Helms, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 


-V*- 
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rncy, with each member inwardly feeling quite detached from the leader 
and perhaps from the group as a whole. But if this were the case, it was not 
delected by Chester Cooper, J. Townsend Hoopes, Bill Moyers, James 
I hoinson, Jr., and other observers in the Johnson administration who were 
in contact with members of the inner circle. Rather, the picture we get from 
those who observed from close at hand is that the group was highly cohe¬ 
sive. 

Most explicit on this point is Henry Graff, who had the opportunity to 
i nnduct private interviews with President Johnson and with each of his 
principal advisers on four different occasions between mid-1965 and the 
nul of 1968. Graff was repeatedly impressed by what appeared to him to be 
nmne friendship and mutual support among the members of the Tuesday 
i abinet, which he felt characterized the group up until early 1968. Later in 
I'^fiK he noted a tone of querulousness in the comments the men made 
•ihout the mounting barrage of criticisms directed against Johnson’s war 
policy, as the increasingly obvious signs of its failure began to take their 
loll. But before that final phase, according to Graff: 

I he men of the Tuesday Cabinet were loyal to each other, with a devotion 
compounded of mutual respect and common adversity. They soon learned, 
as all congenial committeemen learn, to listen selectively and to talk har¬ 
moniously even when in disagreement. Familiarity with one another’s 
minds became an asset as well as a handicap in the years they conferred 
and labored. And their facility with words (laced with the Pentagonese all 
spoke so fluently) made the sessions memorable for the participants week 
m and week out. 


I veil in early 1968, when outstanding officials like Deputy Secretary of 

I Meuse Paul Nitze were submitting their resignations and it was hard to 

oul bickering within the inner circle about whether the Vietnam War pol- 
- s i» hi Id be salvaged, Graff was still impressed by the “loyalty with which 
«hc men around the President defended him and the decisions they had 
!|>cd him reach, regardless of any private misgivings they may have in- 
o isingly entertained.” During the preceding year or two, as the members 
i« h increasingly beleaguered,” Graff surmises, “they turned toward one 
oioiher for reassurance” and became “natural friends” of their chief. He 
Id dial the Tuesday Cabinet exerted an extraordinarily powerful in- 

II n ine over its leader, perhaps more than any other presidential advisory 
• «nip in American history. 

Mill Moyers, from his personal observation as a member of Johnson’s 
m i circle, has corroborated Graffs conclusion that the group was highly 
'h* ive Directly in line with the groupthink hypothesis, Moyers mentions 
• mu ui rence-seeking tendency of the members as part of his explanation 
* ih» lack of critical debate about Vietnam War policies: 
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one of the significant problems in the Kennedy and Johnson Administra¬ 
tions was that the men who handled national security affairs became too 
close, too personally fond of each other. They tended to conduct the affairs 
of state almost as if they were a gentlemen’s club, and the great decisions 
were often made in that warm camaraderie of a small board of directors 
deciding what the club’s dues are going to be for the members next year. 
... So you often dance around the final hard decision which would set 
you against . . . men who are very close to you, and you tend to reach a 
consensus. 


Daniel Ellsberg’s critique of the 
“quagmire myth” 

The points just discussed lead one to suspect that groupthink was on. 
of the causes of the Vietnam War fiascoes perpetrated by the Johnson ad 
ministration. But there are, of course, other ways of interpreting the availn 
ble observations, including some that provide an explanation solely in term 
of political considerations. An extreme position of this type is taken by p.. 
litical analyst Daniel Ellsberg. In June 1971, he turned over to The New 
York Times and other newspapers the secret Pentagon Papers, which 
stunned the nation. Only a few weeks before, Ellsberg had published .. 
scholarly article in which he presented his own opinions on the causes ..l 
the Vietnam War, based on his study of the secret documents. 

Ellsberg challenges what he calls the “quagmire myth,” which depici 
the American Presidents and their advisers as stumbling into the Vietnam 
War during the 1950s and 1960s by taking one little step after another, with 
out being aware of the deep quicksand lying ahead. Ellsberg denies th.ii 
United States escalation decisions stemmed from unrealistic presidential 
hopes or failures to foresee the consequences. Each major escalation <1. 
cision by President Johnson and his predecessors, he claims, was made with 
full awareness that either larger military steps would almost certainly hav. 
to be taken or else retreat and a Communist victory would have to be a. 
cepted. American policy-makers, according to Ellsberg, regarded the hum . 
ures taken not as “last steps” but rather as “holding actions, adequate te 
avoid defeat in the short run but long shots so far as ultimate success v , 
concerned.” Their essential purpose was to “buy time,” to postpone dele at 
in Vietnam, with all its accompanying “political and personal consequent 
of charges of‘softness on Communism.’ ” In brief, America’s Vietnam p,.| 
icy was largely determined by one fundamental political rule: “This is not 
good year for this administration to lose Vietnam to Communism.” Even 
year there were important programs to push through Congress; and con 
gressional elections were always coming up within a year or so, even i! pie 
idential elections were not close at hand. 
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The power of this fundamental rule, Ellsberg claims, derived from a 
mixture of motives originating primarily from deeply ingrained memories of 
the defeatist charges to which the Truman administration had been sub- 
iccted by Senator Joseph McCarthy and other right-wing Republicans after 
(leneral MacArthur was removed from command during the Korean War 
stalemate. Those right-wingers had “tattooed on the skins of politicians and 
bureaucrats alike some vivid impressions of what could happen to a liberal 
administration that chanced to be in office the day a red flag rose over Sai¬ 
gon.” 

Ellsberg adds that a subsidiary rule (another legacy of the humiliations 
of the Korean War), was also in the minds of the policy-makers: Avoid 
committing United States ground troops to a land war in Asia. This second 
mle, he believes, accounts for the policy-makers’ reluctance to use truly 
powerful military means against the North Vietnamese, except in a dire cri¬ 
sis to avert defeat. 

All the main escalation decisions, in Ellsberg’s view, were made in pe- 
nods of deep pessimism and were intended only to restore the stalemate in 
order to postpone a possible Communist victory. In each instance, the Pres¬ 
ident and his principal advisers allegedly knew what the costs would be and 
were willing to pay them, even though in their public statements they were 
saying that only one more small step was needed for victory. 

Ellsberg claims that his explanation accounts for all the Vietnam War 
decisions made by five presidents—Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, John¬ 
son, and Nixon. It certainly has the aesthetic beauty of supplying a rela- 
iively simple formula to explain the United States government’s sorry 
record of involvement in Vietnam over a period of more than twenty years. 
Mill how well does it fit the available evidence? 

Although Ellsberg argues that the policy-makers were generally quite 
realistic, he admits that there are some sticky facts concerning “buoyant 
hopes” during the Johnson administration: “When U.S. combat units 
flooded into Vietnam from 1965 on, the pessimism of later 1964 gave way 
increasingly to buoyant hopes, by 1967, of an essentially military victory.” 
Moreover, in essential agreement with the observations reported by James 
I homson, Jr., and other “insiders” in the Johnson administration, Ellsberg 
•„iys that yes, there was a great deal of “self-deception,” “inadvertance,” 
inattention,” “lack of realistic planning,” “over-ambitious aims for means 
used." and “over-optimistic expectations.” He acknowledges that all these 
Haws and limitations increasingly do characterize the executive decision¬ 
making process.” But Ellsberg tries to explain away all the overoptimism as 
the consequence of implementing the chosen policy: The deception of Con¬ 
i’i css and the public gave rise to a tendency for the policy-makers’ expecta- 
n.ms gradually to “drift in the direction of the public optimism expressed 
constantly from the outset . . . eventually replacing phony and invalid opti- 
mism with genuine invalid optimism." 
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Thus, Ellsberg leaves open the possibility that President Johnson and 
his advisers were making miscalculations about their Vietnam policies as a 
result of wishful thinking during 1967 and perhaps before that, “from |%*. 
on. In addition, he suggests that when all the major escalation decisions 
were made, well before 1967, the policy-makers’ adherence to the fund a 
mental rule may itself have been based on a miscalculation concerning p„ 
Iitical reaction in the United States to the alternative policy of withdrawal 
from Vietnam: “Fear of . . . McCarthyism’s power at the polls may always 
have been overdrawn. . . . Yet, what matters, of course, is what . . . olli 
cials believe their risks to be.” 

Ellsberg mentions some observations suggesting that during 1965 tin- 
fundamental rule, whether based on miscalculations or not, was used as 
kind of slogan and that social pressure was put on the President to act in a. 
cordance with the slogan in a way that would deflect attention away from 
other serious risks: 

In the spring of 1965 President Johnson is reported to have received calls 
almost daily from one of his closest advisers telling him (what no one had 
to tell him): Lyndon, don’t be the first American President to lose a war ” 

It is true that such advisers omitted warnings of other deadly errors. 

Ellsberg adds that Johnson’s advisers neglected to call his attention to tin- 
dangers of by-passing Congress, of allowing official military statements that 
describe the enemy forces as defeated to be issued during a lull in the 
fighting when those forces were readying for a major offensive, and of ac 
cepting recommendations from the Pentagon to “draft and spend and kill 
and suffer casualties at the rate . . . [the] military will propose.” 

In short, this portion of Ellsberg’s account of what was going on in |%s 
does not offer such convincing arguments in support of his purely political 
explanation that an explanation based on the groupthink hypothesis should 
be discarded. In contrast to more global statements he makes elsewhere in 
his paper, these passages certainly do not preclude the possibility that the 
members of Johnson’s advisory group were collectively overlooking or re 
maining silent about some of the most unfavorable consequences of then 
policy recommendations. 


A “colossal misjudgment” and subsequent 
miscalculations 

As for the alleged “pessimism of later 1964,” the available evidence 
does not show an impressive degree of fit with Ellsberg’s hypothesis that tin 
President and his advisers had a realistic view of what their escalation dc 
dsions would accomplish. When we look into the Pentagon Papers we tin,I 
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that the conferees sometimes did talk about the possibility that the war 
might last for years, but we also find a number of direct contradictions of 
I llsberg’s statement that unrealistic hopes were not a prominent factor in 
t he major escalation decisions of late 1964 and early 1965. These decisions 
involved accepting a military plan, known as Operation Rolling Thunder, 
lo launch massive air attacks against North Vietnam. According to the De¬ 
partment of Defense study, the original purpose of the plan was “to break 
(lie will of North Vietnam.” The Department of Defense study also asserts: 
‘The idea that destroying, or threatening to destroy, North Vietnam’s in¬ 
dustry would pressure Hanoi into calling it quits, seems, in retrospect, a co¬ 
lossal misjudgment .” In the spring of 1965, when the air assaults were 
started, according to the study, “official hopes were high that the Rolling 
I hunder program . . . would rapidly convince Hanoi that it should agree 
to negotiate a settlement to the war in the South. After a month of bombing 
with no response from the North Vietnamese, optimism began to wane.” 

According to the Pentagon Papers, the escalation of the air war was 
planned secretly during the election campaign in the fall of 1964. The de¬ 
cision to authorize the first phase of the plan was made one month after 
lohnson’s election victory; the decision to authorize the second phase was 
made only about two months later. In this period the administration did not 
need to be very concerned about the prospects of defeat of its program in 
( ongress, and the next election was a long way off. The landslide victory it¬ 
self must have shown the astute political minds in Washington that the fail¬ 
ure of Goldwater’s aggressive anti-Communist campaign meant that at least 
lor the time being there was little realistic basis for worry about the power 
ol the right-wing Republicans to mobilize public support. Yet precisely dur¬ 
ing the months when the election victory was still fresh in mind President 
lohnson and his advisers made the major decisions to authorize the Rolling 
I hunder program. 

Tom Wicker, New York Times associate editor and columnist, reports 
that he was informed by several officials close to the President in 1964 that 
the same type of elated self-confidence that had pervaded the thinking of 
Kennedy’s in-group prior to the Bay of Pigs fiasco was reexperienced fol¬ 
lowing the 1964 election victory, at the time Johnson and his advisers com¬ 
mitted themselves to escalating the air war in Vietnam: 

Several officials who were close to Johnson at that time . . . recall the 
sheer ebullience of the moment. One of them had also served Kennedy and 
remembers the same sense of omnipotence in the White House in early 1961. 

. . | He said,] “We thought we had the golden touch. It was just like that with 
Johnson after sixty-four. ” 

I lie sc observations, if accurate, suggest that when Johnson and his princi- 
l*.il advisers were deliberating about the escalation decisions, they shared a 
.launch lailh that somehow everything would come out right, despite all the 
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gloomy predictions in the intelligence reports prepared by their under!inc 
By the summer of 1965, the complete failure of the air war could not h. 
denied, especially when the Vietcong successfully carried out a majoi 
offensive and took over large amounts of territory in South Vietnam. Wash 
tngton began to receive urgent requests from General Westmoreland, tlx 
United States military commander in Vietnam, for more and more ground 
troops. At the end of July, when the decision was made to approve a him. 
increase in ground forces, Washington officials had become extremely pi s 
simistic, just as Ellsberg says. They realized the war would be long and hard 
and would require even more troops in the future. But even so, the con 
ferees’ intentions and expectations, described in the Pentagon Papers, onh 
partially corresponded to the pattern described by Ellsberg. True, ”iIn- 
major participants in the decision . . . understood the consequences.” Bui 
we are also told that the choice, as they saw it 

was not whether to hold on for a while or let go—the choice was viewed as 
winning or losing South Vietnam. . . . 

Instead of simply denying the enemy victory and convincing him that 
he would not win, the thrust became defeating the enemy in the South. 

The Department of Defense study suggests that when the decision wa 
made to increase American forces in 1965, perhaps “no one really foresaw 
what the troop needs in Vietnam would be,” and the enemy forces mas 
have been “consistently underrated.” This could hardly be called an m 
stance in which the decision-makers definitely foresaw the consequence 
All during the summer and fall of 1965, the air war against North Vi.-t 
nam was continued. But because Operation Rolling Thunder was n..t 
achieving its original purpose of breaking the will of the North Vietnamcs. 
its purpose was redefined. The new objective of the operation was to red in. 
the flow of men and supplies from the north. This change for the first inn. 
brought the policy-makers’ internal rationale into line with the alleged pm 
pose that had been told to Congress and to the public during the precedin' 
months. In deciding to continue the Rolling Thunder program to attain tin 
much more modest objective, however, the Washington officials wci. 
making still another misjudgment. The Pentagon Papers quote a Depmi 
ment of Defense document dated January 18, 1966, that states: “The pm 
gram [Rolling Thunder] so far has not successfully interdicted infiltration . t 
men and material into South Vietnam.” 

Here again, as in the case of the decision to increase ground troops. w> 
see that a decision made when the policy-makers were gloomy is not no - 
sarily free of miscalculations. In general, the mere fact that conferees (m.l 
themselves in a crisis and realize they are facing the possibility of del. u 
does not preclude a strong element of wishful thinking and even a strum- 
dose of overoptimism about limited hopes such as escaping with then skin- 
intact, successfully postponing defeat indefinitely, ami holding out long 
enough for a lucky break to turn the tide m then lavoi 
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A major part of Ellsberg’s argument about the lack of a sizable gap be¬ 
tween expectations and reality hinges on the fact that when the major esca¬ 
lation decisions were made, reports from intelligence experts in the CIA, the 
State Department, and the Defense Department showed a “persistent skep¬ 
ticism . . . about proposals for improving [the long-run prospects of anti- 
< ommunist forces] ... a pessimism almost unrelieved, often stark—yet in 
retrospect, credibly realistic, frank, cogent.” The Pentagon Papers bear out 
I llsberg’s contention that the policy-makers were aware of at least some of 
the pessimistic estimates contained in these reports. But there is no evidence 
to show that President Johnson and his principal advisers personally ac¬ 
cepted the invariably pessimistic estimates in the intelligence reports or 
took seriously the likelihood that further major escalations of the type out¬ 
lined in the contingency plans prepared by assistant secretaries and other 
lower-echelon officials would actually be needed. The Pentagon Papers 
indicate that on some important occasions the dire forecasts were simply ig¬ 
nored. In the late fall of 1964, for example, the high hopes of President 
lohnson and his principal advisers that Operation Rolling Thunder would 
break the will of North Vietnam were evidently not diminished by the fact 
Mint the entire intelligence community, according to the Department of De¬ 
fense study, “tended toward a pessimistic view.” About a year and a half 
Inter, the CIA repeatedly estimated that stepping up the bombing of North 
Vietnam’s oil-storage facilities would not “cripple Communist military op- 
erntions,” and the policy-makers were aware of this prediction. Instead of 
accepting it, however, they apparently accepted the optimistic estimates 
horn the Pentagon, which asserted that the bombing would “bring the 
enemy to the conference table or cause the insurgency to wither from lack 
ol support.” Thus the Pentagon Papers do not support Ellsberg’s contention 
but, instead, corroborate statements of the inside observers who say that 
President Johnson and his inner circle of advisers paid little attention to the 
pessimistic forecasts from experts in the government’s intelligence agen¬ 
cies. 

I he cogency and validity of Ellsberg’s explanation remain an open 
question. The evidence shows that even if his main arguments against the 
quagmire myth are subsequently verified by fresh evidence about the delib¬ 
erations of the policy-makers, his analysis of the major escalation decisions 
made by the Johnson administration still leaves open the possibility that the 
Picsident’s advisory group made serious miscalculations and that the errors 
arose from group pressures of the type postulated by the groupthink hy¬ 
pothesis. Ellsberg’s impressive case that the policy-makers gave high prior- 
iiv b> the decision rule “this is not the year to allow a red flag to rise over 
Yiigon” may prove to be well substantiated, but the evidence may also 
how that Johnson’s inner circle used this rule in just the way that a group 
tillering Irom groupthink uses any shared ideological slogan or stereotype. 

I hi iliei more, Ellsberg’s own critique ol the quagmire myth presents a num- 
lu i ol observations and inferences concerning errors of judgment, overop- 
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timism, and wishful thinking that are essentially the same as those con 
tained in reports made by inside observers who were located in the Whitt 
House (James Thomson and Bill Moyers), in the Department of Defense 
(Townsend Hoopes), and in the State Department (Chester Cooper) durim 
the Johnson administration. Nevertheless, the challenge posed by Ellsber y 
analysis highlights the need to postpone drawing any definitive conclusion 
until we have further evidence about what the members of the polic \ 
making group believed and what they said to each other when they were de¬ 
liberating about their escalation decisions. 


Major sources of error 

James Thomson, Jr., a historian who was a member of McGeorge Bun 
dy’s staff in the White House, has attempted to explain the poor quality <>! 
the escalation decisions, which he calls “Lyndon Johnson’s slow-motion 
Bay of Pigs.” He addresses himself to the paradox that although the mem 
bers of the policy-making group had all the attributes of well-qualified and 
well-intentioned leaders—sound training, high ability, and humanitarian 
ideals—they persistently ignored the major consequences of practically all 
their Vietnam War policy decisions. They repeatedly gave in to pressuu 
for a military rather than a diplomatic or political solution; they took lit!It 
account of the destructive impact of their policies on the Vietnamese po> 
pie, whom they were supposedly helping; they badly bungled or sabotaged 
every opportunity to negotiate disengagement of the United States from V i 
etnam. What could cause a group of responsible policy-makers to persist in 
a course of action that was producing so much suffering to the people of Vi 
etnam and so much havoc within their own nation? 

In attempting to answer this question, Thomson discusses a large mini 
ber of causal factors. Some are historical and political considerations, such 
as institutional constraints in the State Department against sponsoring poll 
cies that could be construed as “soft on communism” in the Far East; these 
were the legacy of America’s Asia policy of the 1950s. Thomson also point- 
out that the policy advisory group was insulated from political expertise in 
the government and, as the Vietnam decisions progressively involved mou 
and more military force, it was essential for the policy-makers to consul! 
more and more with military experts, who almost always proposed cseal.u 
ing the war. Still, being exposed to strong pressures from the military estah 
lishment should not necessarily cause high-level civilians who preside ovn 
their country’s foreign policy to move consistently in the direction ol mih 
tary escalation. Surely hardheaded policy-makers in the Johnson admiin 
tration could raise critical questions, insist on lull political briefings, usm- 
the unfortunate consequences of military escalation, and work out altem.i 
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live ways of settling the problems of United States involvement in Vietnam. 

What happened to the critical evaluators, the doubters, the dissenters? 
I liomson answers this crucial question, again on the basis of his personal 
observations and experiences within the White House, by citing a number 
ol psychological factors that he believes influenced decision-making by the 
group of men who shaped America’s Vietnam policy. He lists about two 
dozen specific factors, which can be classified into six major categories: (1) 
excessive time pressures, (2) bureaucratic detachment, (3) stereotyped views 
ol Communists and Orientals, (4) overcommitment to defeating the enemy, 
(*>) domestication of dissenters, and (6) avoidance of opposing views. 1 shall 
try to show how Thomson’s seemingly diverse points may be brought to¬ 
gether into a single psychological explanation by giving an interpretation in 
terms of the groupthink hypothesis. 


Applying the groupthink hypothesis 

Because we do not yet have well-authenticated details of the way the 
1‘iesident and his inner circle carried out their policy deliberations from 
I <)(>4 to 1968, the available observations must be used mainly to point up 
the new questions that need to be answered in order to determine whethei 
i lie groupthink hypothesis offers at least a partial explanation of the ill-fated 
escalation decisions made by the Johnson administration. Thomson’s ac- 
„unt of the defective ways Johnson’s in-group arrived at its Vietnam policy 
decisions are fairly well corroborated by other inside observers (Cooper, 

I loopes, and Moyers) and hint at small-group processes. But neither Thom¬ 
son nor any other observer explicitly discusses any aspect of group dy¬ 
namics (except for the few sentences quoted from Bill Moyers concerning 
the group’s tendency to seek consensus instead of debating the issues). 

I homson confines his discussion to two different types of causes, both of 
which may have played an important role in the Vietnam escalation policy. 

()nc type involves the sociological features of the large organization—the 
ocial patterns and pressures that arise in a government bureacracy. The 
udicr type pertains to individual psychology, focusing on the way the indi- 
vidunl decision-maker reacts to the tasks and pressures imposed upon him. 
I )<> ilicse two types of causal factors tell the whole story? 

1 he groupthink hypothesis, when added to the sociological and the in¬ 
dividual psychological factors, may contribute a more complete explanation 
uid may help us understand how and why the various patterns of behavior 
described by Thomson became dominant reactions. The groupthink hy- 
|.itiliesis can encompass the psychological factors he discusses but points to 
, d,Herein source of trouble from that of explanations focusing either on the 
1'iiieaucialic organization or on the individual. Rather than assuming that 
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each policy-maker is responding to the demands of the bureaucracy and i< 
other pressures in his own way and that it so happens that each of them 
ends up by becoming detached, biased, overcommitted to his past decision 
and prone to ignore challenging intelligence reports, we shall pursue tin- 
possibility that the commonality of the responses of the key policy-maker 
may arise from their interaction in a small group, which generates norm 
that all the members strive to live up to. 


Effects of stress on group cohesiveness 

The first factor derived from Thomson’s analysis—excessive him 
pressure—is likely to affect the mental efficiency of any individual, whetlm 
he is functioning alone or in a group. Time pressure is, of course, one of (Ik 
sources of stress that besets any group of executives in a crisis, especialh il 
the members are required to take prompt action when they are confronted 
with contradictory political pressures from many different interested p.n 
ties. Whenever a decision has to be made that vitally affects the security <>i 
his nation, the government executive is likely to undergo a variety of seven 
stresses. He realizes that a great deal is at stake for his country and for i In 
rest of the world and that it also may be a crucial moment in his person.il 
career. If he chooses the wrong course of action, he may lose his status, l.u » 
public humiliation, and suffer a profound loss of self-esteem. These politu . 1 1 
and personal threats can have a cumulative effect, especially when the d« 
cision-maker is under constant time pressure and has little opportumh 1 . 
study even the most important proposals. (Washington bureauci.n 
quipped that the reason McNamara looked so good, in comparison to ili> 
others who participated in the White House meetings, was that the Imu 
drive from the Pentagon gave him eight extra minutes to do his homewod 
in the back of his limousine.) All members of a government policy-makim 
group share these common sources of stress whenever they have to make .m 
important foreign policy decision. Even if the President alone is officull\ 
responsible, each of his close advisers knows that if the group makes a ski 1 
ous error and the prestige of the administration is badly damaged, evu 
member may in one way or another be held accountable. Any membci ol 
the inner circle might become a scapegoat and be pilloried by investigatim 
committees or the news media. The members of Johnson’s advisory group 
were subjected to a mounting spiral of severe stress as the threats of puhlu 
humiliation and loss of prestige gradually began to materialize. 

Field studies of infantry platoons, air crews, and disaster control tr.mi 
bear out the findings of social psychological experiments with college in 
dents that show that external sources of stress produce a heightened no 
for affiliation. In tunes of crisis, a natural tendency arises among the h.o 
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assed members of a preestablished group to meet together more often and 
to communicate more than ever with each other, to find out what the others 
know about the dangers confronting them, to exchange ideas about how the 
threats might best be dealt with, and to gain reassurance. The heightened 
need for affiliation, which leads to greater dependency upon one’s primary 
work group and increased motivation to adhere to the group’s norms, can 
have beneficial effects on morale and stress tolerance. But the increase in 
group cohesiveness will have adverse effects if it leads, as the groupthink 
hypothesis predicts, to an increase in concurrence-seeking at the expense of 
critical thinking. An executive committee like Johnson’s Tuesday Lunch 
(iroup would be expected to show both the positive and the negative effects 
of increased cohesiveness during periods of crisis. 

We can view the excessive time pressures described by Thomson as a 
causal factor that adversely affects the quality of the policy-makers’ de¬ 
cisions in at least two different ways. First, overwork and fatigue generally 
impair each decision-maker’s mental efficiency and judgment, interfering 
with his ability to concentrate on complicated discussions, to absorb new 
information, and to use his imagination to anticipate the future conse¬ 
quences of alternative courses of action. (This is a matter of individual psy- 
i hology and is the aspect emphasized by Thomson.) The additional aspect 
it» be considered is this: Excessive time pressure is a source of stress that, 
along with the even more severe sources of stress that generally arise in a 
ciisis, will have the effect of inducing a policy-making group to become 
more cohesive and more likely to indulge in groupthink. Thus, in order to 
pursue the groupthink hypothesis, we are led to raise this question: Did the 
members of Johnson's advisory group display signs of an increase in group cohe¬ 
sive ness and a corresponding increase in manifestations of concurrence-seeking 
during crisis periods, when they had relatively little time off from their jobs? We 
lull return to this question shortly. 


I M eets of commitment to prior group 
decisions 

Bureaucratic detachment and stereotyped views of Communists and 
\ -ums involve attitudes that affect the deliberations preceding each new de- 
• i moil From the beginning, most members of Johnson’s inner circle prob¬ 
ably shared similar ideological viewpoints on basic issues of foreign policy 
"ul domestic politics. However, all of them probably did not start with the 
one attitude of detachment toward the human suffering inflicted by the 
■ mi and the same unsophisticated stereotypes concerning world commu- 
mimu and the peoples of the Orient. As a historian, Thomson was shocked 
i" n ah/e the extent to which crudely propagandistic conceptions entered 
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the group’s plans and policy statements. He indicates that Johnson’* • 
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press such considerations but, rather, would take the lead in setting a new 
fashion for using a humanizing vocabulary that bolsters the new group 
norm. 2 

Additional historical evidence is obviously needed in order to pursue 
I he suggestion that the attitude of detachment toward the victims of war 
and the stereotyped conceptions of the North Vietnamese Communists 
expressed by Johnson’s Tuesday Lunch Group might be interpreted as 
symptoms of groupthink. Among the main questions to be answered are 
I hose having to do with when, in the sequence of decisions, these adverse at¬ 
titudes were manifested by most or all members of the group. Were attitudes 
of detachment and stereotyped views of Communists and Asians expressed rela¬ 
tively rarely by members of the in-group before their first major decisions to es- 
r a late the war? Does the emergence of a dehumanizing vocabulary and stereo¬ 
typed terms in the group's discussions fit the pattern of a subsidiary group norm 
that follows the militaristic decisions the members had previously agreed upon? 

Overcommitment to defeating the enemy—another factor described by 
Thomson—involves a well-known human weakness that makes it hard for 
.myone to correct the errors he has made in the past. The men in Johnson’s 
inner circle, according to Thomson, ultimately convinced themselves that 
the Vietnam War was of crucial significance for America’s future—a con¬ 
viction that grew directly out of their own explanations and justifications. It 
became essential to the policy-makers to continue the costly and unpopular 
war, Thomson surmises, because they had said it was essential. Instead of 
devaluating their policy in response to clear-cut setbacks, their energetic 
proselytizing led them to engage in “rhetorical escalation” that matched the 
military escalation, deepening their commitment to military victory rather 
Ilian a political solution through negotiation with the government of North 
Vietnam. The members of Johnson’s inner circle, according to another in¬ 
side observer, remained “united both in their conviction about the rightness 
of present policy and the fact that all were implicated in the major [escala¬ 
tion] decisions since 1964.” 

We know that most individuals become heavily ego-involved in main¬ 
taining their commitment to any important decision for which they feel at 
least partly responsible. Once a decision-maker has publicly announced the 
course of action he has selected, he is inclined to avoid looking at evidence 
ol the unfavorable consequences. He tries to reinterpret setbacks as victo- 
i it's, to invent new arguments to convince himself and others that he made 
the right decision, clinging stubbornly to unsuccessful policies long after 
everyone else can see that a change is needed. Each policy-maker, whether 
he has made the crucial decisions by himself or as a member of a group, is 
thus motivated to perpetuate his past errors—provided, of course, that his 
nose is not rubbed in inescapable evidence. 

I ike attitudes of detachment and derogatory stereotypes, the tendency 
in leeommit oneself to prior decisions can be greatly augmented by social 
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pressures that arise within a cohesive group. From time to time, setbacks in 
duce a policy-maker to doubt the wisdom of past decisions in which he h i 
participated. But what a man does about his doubts, if he is a member of an 
in-group of policy-makers, depends in large part on the norms of the group 
If the members agree that loyalty to their group and its goals requires rigoi 
ous support of the group’s primary commitment to open-minded scrutiny ol 
new evidence and willingness to admit errors (as in a group committed i<> 
the ideals of scientific research), the usual psychological tendency to recoin 
mit themselves to their past decisions after a setback can give way to a can 
ful reappraisal of the wisdom of their past judgments. The group norm m 
such a case inclines them to compare their policy with alternative courses ol 
action and may lead them to reverse their earlier decisions. On the otlui 
hand, if, as often happens, the members feel that loyalty to the group re¬ 
quires unwavering support of the group’s past policy decisions, the usual 
psychological tendency to bolster past commitments is reinforced, Fol 
lowing a series of escalation decisons, every member is likely to insist th.it 
the same old military drumbeat is the right one and that sooner or lain 
everyone who matters will want to be in step with it. 

Did President Johnson's group ofpolicy-makers show signs of adhering to a 
norm requiring the members to continue supporting the group's past escalation 
decisions? Many of the characteristics mentioned by Thomson and otlu i 
observers suggest a positive answer. In elaborating on the group’s commit 
ment to its past decisions, Thomson describes the group’s tendency i<* 
evolve a set of shared rationalizations to justify the militant Vietnam polk \ 
He mentions a closely related symptom that also carries a strong taint ol 
groupthink—mutual agreement to rewrite recent history in a way th.it 
would justify the Vietnam escalation policy: 

another result of Vietnam decision-making has been the abuse and distor¬ 
tion of history . Vietnamese, Southeast Asian, and Far Eastern history has 
been rewritten by our policy-makers, and their spokesmen, to conform 
with the alleged necessity of our presence in Vietnam. Highly dubious 
analogies from our experience elsewhere—the “Munich” sellout and “con 
tainment” from Europe, the Malayan insurgency and the Korean Wai 
from Asia—have been imported in order to justify our actions. And more- 
recent events have been fitted to the Procrustean bed of Vietnam. Most 
notably, the change of power in Indonesia in 1965-1966 has been ascribed 
to our Vietnam presence; and virtually all progress in the Pacific region 
the rise of regionalism, new forms of cooperation, the mounting growth 
rates—has been similarly explained. The Indonesian allegation is undoubt 
edly false (I tried to prove it, during six months of careful investigation at 
the White House, and had to confess failure); the regional allegation is 
patently unprovable in either direction. 

We cannot avoid recollecting how the bureaucrats in Orwell’s /W/ n 
wiote then own history and were able to make- then new versions quite ,u 
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eeptable to those who remembered what really happened by requiring all 
loyal followers of Big Brother to practice “doublethink”—knowing and at 
the same time not knowing the truth. How did the policy-makers in the 
Johnson administration handle this problem within their own ranks? Were 
the insiders who could not accept the new rationalized version of East Asian his¬ 
tory silenced by the rest of the group? 


( onformity pressures 

Similar questions need to be answered about the way in which the pol¬ 
icy-makers handled the “loyal opposition,” the government officials, Viet¬ 
nam experts, and Congressmen who were arguing in favor of the alternative 
policy of negotiating a peace settlement. Did the members of Johnson’s pol¬ 
icy-making group consider the eminent members of their own political 
party who advocated alternative policies to be transmitters of potentially 
important ideas about how the problems of Vietnam might be solved? Or 
did they gravitate toward the groupthink view that advocates of a negotiated 
peace were disloyal and had to be kept out of their high counsels? Did they pri¬ 
vately brand the leading doves as despicable “ isolationists" who were a threat to 
I mcrican security? 

We can see from the foregoing questions that from the standpoint of a 
gioupthink interpretation, the phenomena resulting from the group’s com¬ 
mitment to its past policy decisions include the remaining types of factors 
extracted from Thomson’s analysis—domestication of dissenters and avoid- 
mce of opposing views from critics inside and outside the government. 
Moth of these may be manifestations of a group process involving a con- 
tiint striving for homogeneous beliefs and judgments among all members 
• •I the in-group, in line with their past commitments. Striving for consensus, 
v\ Inch helps the members achieve a sense of group unity and esprit de corps, 

> • of course, the psychological basis for all the symptoms of groupthink. 

We learn from Thomson that during the Johnson administration every- 
•iic in the hierarchy, including every senior official, was subjected to con- 
loimity pressures, which took the form of making those who openly ques¬ 
tioned the escalation policy the butt of an ominous epithet: “I am afraid 
ii* *-i losing his effectiveness.” This “effectiveness trap”—the threat of being 
hi a tided a “has been” and losing access to the seats of power—inclines its 
u tuns to suppress or tone down their criticisms. In a more subtle way, it 
'“•ikes any member who starts to voice his misgivings ready to retreat to a 
u i inmgly acquiescent position in the presence of quizzical facial expres- 
u'ms and crisp retorts from perturbed associates and superiors. 

I homson also informs us that during Johnson’s administration, when- 
* i members of the in-group began to express doubts as some of them 
•'Mainly did they were treated in a rather standardized way that effec- 
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tively “domesticated” them through subtle social pressures. The dissenu i 
was made to feel at home, providing he lived up to two restrictions: fir.i 
that he did not voice his doubts to outsiders and thus play into the hands <>i 
the opposition; and second, that he kept his criticisms within the bounds <>i 
acceptable deviation, not challenging any of the fundamental assumption 
of the group’s prior commitments. One “domesticated dissenter” was hill 
Moyers, a close adviser of President Johnson. When Moyers arrived at i 
meeting, Thomson tells us, the President greeted him with, “Well, lieu 
comes Mr. Stop-the-Bombing.” Undersecretary of State George Balk win 
became a critic of the escalation decisions, was similarly domesticated loi a 
time and became known as “the inhouse devil’s advocate on Vietnam 
From time to time he was encouraged to “speak his piece . . . and tlu-n 
was minimal unpleasantness.” The upshot, Thomson says, was that “tin 
club remained intact.” 

From the standpoint of reducing tension and bolstering morale within 
“the club,” the subtle domestication process may work well, both for (In 
dissenter and for the rest of the group. The nonconformist can feel that Ik i 
still accepted as a member in good standing. Unaware of the extern i* 
which he is being influenced by the majority, he has the illusion that lu- r 
free to speak his mind. If on occasion he goes too far, he is warned a lx mi 
his deviation in an affectionate or joking way and is reminded only indi 
rectly of his potentially precarious status by the labels the others give hint 
(“Mr. Stop-the-Bombing,” “our favorite dove”). The others in the group. .» 
Thomson says, feel satisfied about giving full consideration to the opposing 
position and can even pat themselves on the back for being so democratic 
about tolerating open dissent. Nevertheless, the domesticated dissentci u 
peatedly gets the message that there is only a very small piece of critical in 
ritory he can tread safely and still remain a member in good standing 11< 
knows that if he is not careful he will reach the boundary beyond which hr 
risks being branded as having lost his “effectiveness.” 

In this connection, we wonder why two of the domesticated disscntn 
within Johnson’s in-group—George Ball and Bill Moyers—unexpected I \ 
resigned from their posts and left Washington in 1966. A similar question 
arises about the departure of McGeorge Bundy in 1967 and Robert McN.i 
mara in 1968. Did these men leave for purely personal reasons that had 
nothing to do with their criticisms of the escalation policy? Were they pn 
haps fired by President Johnson—without the consent of his other advr.< i 
—because he was dissatisfied with their work or because he was offended l>\ 
their criticisms? Or was the departure of any of these formerly domestical* ./ 
dissenters a result of a group process, involving collective pressures from most 
all other members of the in-group because of violations of a group norm i/h 
taboo against challenging the war policies to which the group had prevnno!\ 
committed itself? If' the evidence points to an affirmative answer to the la i 
question, indicating that one or more of the dissentcis became casualtu .-i 



hesident Johnson conferring with one of his closest aides, Bill 
. Moyers, who was one of the domesticated dissenters on the 
Vietnam War within Johnson’s inner circle. 
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group pressures, we shall have some strong support for the groupthink h\ 
pothesis. 

These are not rhetorical questions. Several alternative hypotheses could 
account for the departure of the domesticated dissenters. The groupthink 
hypothesis, though one plausible explanation, cannot yet be evaluated as 
being more valid than (for example) the possibility that the President got rid 
of these men not as the leader acting on behalf of the group but solely on 
his own initiative, without the support of the majority of his close advisers 
It is even conceivable that the inner circle was split into factions and thal a 
coalition of (for example) the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Walt Rostow won 
the support of the President at the expense of an opposing faction that was 
pushing for deescalation. We cannot expect to be in a position to evaluate 
the applicability of the groupthink hypothesis to the handling of dissentci *. 
among Johnson’s advisers until more candid observations become available 
from the men who left the group and from the core insiders such as John 
son, Rusk, Rostow, Wheeler, and Helms. Even more valuable would be de¬ 
tailed minutes of their meetings, specifying who said what about each of I he 
issues raised by the domesticated dissenters. In the meantime, we have In 
make do with the observations already at hand. 


The ways of a transgressor: exit Robert 
McNamara 

Fortunately, a detailed account has been published of how Secretary ol 
Defense McNamara was precipitously removed from his position as llu 
second most-powerful member of the Johnson administration. The stois 
comes from Townsend Hoopes, whose position as undersecretary of the An 
Force brought him in frequent contact with McNamara during the Seen- 
tary’s last months in office. Hoopes was in a position to make firsthand oh 
servations of events at the Pentagon, but, regrettably, he does not inform n 
about his sources of information concerning what McNamara and othei 
said at high-level meetings of the President’s advisory group, in which llu 
undersecretary was not a participant. If Hoopes’ statements prove to be ;u 
curate, we shall be led to conclude that McNamara was a domesticated dr. 
senter who, despite desperate attempts to remain a loyal member of John 
son’s team, was eliminated from the government because his repealed 
efforts to bring about a policy change in the direction of deescalation ol llu 
Vietnam War could not be tolerated by what Hoopes calls the “gathering «>i 
homogeneous hawks.” 

In the spring of l%7, according to Hoopes, the inner group ol advisei 
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was nearly unanimous in supporting the Vietnam War policy, the one dis¬ 
senter being McNamara. The book on the Pentagon Papers prepared by 
The New York Times contains a considerable amount of documentary evi¬ 
dence of McNamara’s dissent: 

Mr. McNamara’s disillusionment with the war has been reported previ¬ 
ously, but the depth of his dissent from established policy is fully docu¬ 
mented for the first time in the Pentagon study, which he commissioned on 
June 17, 1967. 

The study details how this turnabout by Mr. McNamara—originally a 
leading advocate of the bombing policy and, in 1965, a confident believer 
that American intervention would bring the Vietcong insurgency under 
control—opened a deep policy rift in the Johnson Administration. 

The study does not specifically say, however, that his break with es¬ 
tablished policy led President Johnson to nominate him on November 28, 

1967, as president of the World Bank and to replace him as Secretary of 
Defense. 

There are many indications that throughout the spring of 1967 McNa¬ 
mara went through considerable turmoil after he had concluded that the 
others in the group were wrong in assuming that the North Vietnamese 
could be bombed into coming to the negotiating table. According to some 
reports, supposedly originating with his wife, he was “at war with himself’ 
.md up half the night trying to decide what he ought to do. 

A highly revealing episode occurred shortly after McNamara had pre¬ 
sented some impressive facts about the ineffectiveness of the bombings to a 
Senate investigating committee. President Johnson was displeased by 
McNamara’s statement and made bitter comments about his giving this in¬ 
formation to the Senators. The President complained to one Senator, “that 
military genius, McNamara, has gone dovish on me.” To someone on his 
staff in the White House, the President spoke more heatedly, accusing the 
Secretary of Defense of playing right into the hands of the enemy, on the 
grounds that his statement would increase Hanoi’s bargaining power. “Ven¬ 
ting his annoyance to a member of his staff, he drew the analogy of a man 
tiying to sell his house, while one of the sons of the family went to the pro¬ 
tective buyer to point out that there were leaks in the basement.” This line 
ol thought strongly suggests that in his own mind Johnson regarded his in¬ 
group of policy advisers as a family and its leading dissident member as an 
it responsible son who was sabotaging the family’s interests. Underlying this 
ievealing imagery seem to be two implicit assumptions that epitomize 
groupthink: We are a good group, so any deceitful acts we perpetrate are 
hilly justified. Anyone in the group who is unwilling to distort the truth to 
help us is disloyal. 

I loopes describes how with each passing month McNamara was gradu¬ 
ally eased out of his powerful position, finding himself less and less wel- 
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come at the White House, until finally he was removed from his high office 
in “a fast shuffle” by the President, who was “confident that he would go 
quietly and suffer the indignity in silence.” Once McNamara was removed 
from the group, Hoopes concludes, the members could once again enjoy 
complete unity and relatively undisturbed confidence in the soundness ol 
their war policy. During the months following McNamara’s nonvoluntaiv 
departure, increasing numbers of intelligence specialists and other experts 
were urging a reappraisal on the basis of new evidence following the sur 
prise Tet offensive by the supposedly defeated Vietcong in early 1968. Bui 
according to Hoopes, the in-group, having become temporarily homogein 
ous once again, avoided calling them in for consultations and apparently 
did not study their reports. 

The members’ sense of confidence may have been maintained for a 
time by Rostow’s effective mindguarding, which went far beyond the call ol 
duty. Hoopes claims that during the last year of Johnson’s administration, 
as discontent with the Vietnam War was growing throughout America and 
even within the military bureaucracy, Rostow cleverly screened the inflow 
of information and used his power to keep dissident experts away from tIn- 
White House. This had the intended effect of preventing the President and 
some of his advisers from becoming fully aware of the extent of disaffection 
with the war and of the grounds for it. The group managed to discount all 
the strong pressures from prestigious members of their own political party 
and even from former members of the White House group (such as 
McGeorge Bundy) until after a new member of the Tuesday Lunch Group 
—Clark Clifford, who replaced McNamara as Secretary of Defense—uncx 
pectedly became convinced of the soundness of the deescalation position 
(Clifford had been brought in as a dependable hawk who would restore 
unity to the group.) Relatively unhampered by loyalties to the old group 
Clifford reported to Hoopes and the rest of his revitalized staff at the Pen 
tagon that at the daily meetings on Vietnam in the White House he was out 
numbered 8 to 1. But Clifford fought hard and well, according to Hoopes 
During this period other powerful influences may also have been at work In 
induce Secretary of State Rusk and others in the group to take account, be 
latedly, of the numerous persuasive reasons for modifying their policy. 1 Tin 
transformation culminated in the unprecedented speech from the White 
House on March 31, 1968, when, with tears in his eyes, President Johnson 
announced that he was deescalating the war in Vietnam and would not seek 
reelection. 

If Hoopes’ account of the way McNamara and other nonconformist-, 
were dealt with is corroborated by subsequent testimony from other obsci \ 
ers and by documentary records, we shall have strong evidence that, at le.ist 
during the last half of 1967, the failure of Johnson’s in-group to take ai 
count of the growing signs that its Vietnam policy required drastic revision 
was a product of groupthink. The hypothesis leads us to ask question 
about other symptoms ol groupthink, such as striving lot unanimous agiec 
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ment and willingness to take serious risks on the basis of a shared illusion of 
invulnerability. 


Unanimity within the group 

In the Pentagon Papers, the Department of Defense analysts say that 
“from the September [1964] meeting forward, there was little basic disagree¬ 
ment among the principals [the term the study uses for the senior policy¬ 
makers] on the need for military operations against the North.” Lyndon B. 
Johnson, however, says in his memoirs that sometimes there were marked 
disagreements among his advisers. But the instances he describes seem lim¬ 
ited to periods when more than one member of the group was proposing a 
temporary halt in the bombing as a move toward peace. For example, at a 
meeting on December 18, 1965, when McNamara, Rusk, and Bundy argued 
for a bombing pause in order to pursue Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin’s pro¬ 
posal for diplomatic discussions with Hanoi, the military men and others 
gave opposing arguments that were “equally persuasive,” according to 
Johnson, and it was “another of those 51^49 decisions that . . . keep [the 
President] awake late at night.” In contrast, Johnson emphasizes the unani¬ 
mous agreement of the group in his descriptions of six meetings at which 
major escalation decisions were recommended—on September 9, 1964; 
February 6 and 8, 1965; July 27, 1965; January 31, 1966; and September 28, 
1967. On the last of these dates, for example, the issue was whether to speed 
deployment of American troops to Vietnam, as requested by General West¬ 
moreland. Johnson’s only comment is, “All my advisers agreed that we 
should carry out this acceleration.” 

Henry Graff, when interviewing members of the Tuesday Lunch 
(iroup, was impressed by the repeated emphasis on unanimity expressed by 
each of them. George Ball, when asked in 1966 about his opposition to 
bombing North Vietnam, took pains to affirm his basic agreement with the 
rest of the group. “The one thing we have to do,” Ball resolutely told Graff, 
“is to win this damned war.” He added that until the commitment of a large 
number of troops was made six months earlier, other options may have 
been open, but now “there is no longer any useful argument to be made 
about current policies.” Ball seems to have become so domesticated at the 
lime of the interview that we can hardly believe he was still a dissenter. 

Confidence in ultimate victory despite repeated setbacks and failures 
was another theme in the interviews. For example, in January 1968 Rostow 
I old his fellow-historian with complete certainty, “History will salute us.” 
On this point, Graffs interviews bear out an admission made by Bill 
Moyers after he had resigned from his post in the White House: “There was 
•i confidence,” Moyers said, “it was never bragged about, it was just there— 
a residue, perhaps of the confrontation over the missiles in Cuba—that 
when the chips were really down, the other people would fold.” 
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Overlooking the risks 

The Department of Defense study, in disagreement with Ellsbcn 
claim that the administration was never optimistic when major escalation 
decisions were made, indicates that the members of the policy-makim 
group were overoptimistic about defeating North Vietnam by means d 
bombing raids during 1964 and early 1965. In the book on the Pentagon l\i 
pers published by The New York Times , Neil Sheehan’s summary of the I >< 
fense Department study states that in November 1964 the air war again i 
North Vietnam was expected “to last two to six months, during wlmli 
Hanoi was apparently expected to yield.” Despite momentary periods ol 
pessimism and gloom about setbacks, according to Chester Cooper, a gre.n 
deal of overoptimism was manifested from 1964 up until the last seven! 
months of the Johnson administration: 

The optimistic predictions that flowered from time to time . . . reflected 
genuinely held beliefs. While occasional doubts crossed the minds of some, 
perhaps all [senior policy-makers], the conviction that the war would end 
“soon” and favorably was clutched to the breast like a child’s security 
blanket. Views to the contrary were not favorably received. ... We 
thought we could handle Vietnam without any noticeable effect on our 
economy or society. . . . 

Because the war was likely to be over “soon,” there was also a reluc¬ 
tance to make any substantial changes in the bureaucratic structure. There 
would be no special institutional arrangements for staffing the war, for im 
plementing or following up decisions. 

We know, of course, that Johnson’s Tuesday Lunch Group did nm 
have a carefree attitude about the dangers of extending the Vietnam W;u in 
the point where China or Russia might become directly involved. Dim n r 
certain periods, especially before 1966, the members were so keenly aw.m 
of the vulnerability of America’s forces in Vietnam and of the possible lall 
of the government of South Vietnam that they wanted to avoid engaging m 
peace negotiations for fear of having little or no bargaining power. I In 
members of the group continued to be aware of the precariousness of Souih 
Vietnam’s cooperation with America’s anti-Communist efforts throughout 
the entire Johnson administration. Thus it certainly cannot be said that tin 
maintained grossly overoptimistic illusions about the overall security ol tin 
American military enterprise in Vietnam. Yet at times there may have be» n 
a more limited type of illusion that inclined the policy-makers to be willim 
to take long-shot gambles. Many observations suggest that the group e\p 
rienced some temporary lapses in realism about the grave material, politi 
cal, and moral risks of escalation. The lapses were caused by shared illu 
sions that “everything will go our way, none of the dangers will senou l 
affect us.” 
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Observations bearing directly on the risky decisions made by Johnson’s 
I'uesday Lunch Group during 1966 are reported by David Kraslow and 
Stuart Loory, two well-known journalists who made a careful study of the 
public record of the Vietnam War and interviewed more than forty United 
Slates officials who knew something about the inside story. In their account 
of what went on behind the scenes when Johnson’s Tuesday Lunch Group 
was making its crucial decisions, we can identify many clear indications of 
a sense of unwarranted complacency about the ultimate success of the 
group’s chosen policy. If their account proves to be substantially verified by 
subsequent historical analysis, it will raise a number of additional questions 
concerning the role of groupthink in the policy-makers’ willingness to take 
c\treme risks with regard to provoking an all-out war with China and Rus- 
Mil, presumably on the basis of a shared assumption that events were bound 
to come out the way they hoped. 

Throughout 1966 the Tuesday Lunch Group was primarily concerned 
i bout selecting bombing targets in North Vietnam. Kraslow and Loory de- 
a ribe how the group attempted to evaluate every proposed target by fol¬ 
lowing a special procedure, which the members felt would enable them to 
lake account of all the relevant criteria: 

As a result of all the staff work in the Pentagon and at the State Depart¬ 
ment, the authorization requests for each target were reduced to a single 
sheet of paper—a kind of report card—on which the suggested strikes were 
described in summary. Each individual sheet contained a checklist for four 
items: 

1. The military advantage of striking the proposed target. 

2. The risk of American aircraft and pilots in a raid. 

3. The danger that the strike might widen the war by forcing other 
countries into the fighting. 

4. The danger of heavy civilian casualties. 

At the Tuesday lunch, President Johnson and his advisers worked over 
each of the target sheets like schoolteachers grading examination papers. 

Each of the men graded each of the targets in the four categories. 

The decisions were made on the basis of averaged-out grades. . . . 

In this manner the President and his principal advisers, working over 
i lunch table in the White House, showed their intense concern with indi¬ 
vidual road junctions, clusters of trucks and structures down to small 
buildings in a land thousands of miles away. Their obvious concern lent 
great weight to the contention that never has more care been taken in 
making sure that limited war-making objectives were not being exceeded. 

Did the group’s ritualistic adherence to a standardized procedure for 
lev ting targets induce the members to feel justified in their destructive way 
•i dealing with the Vietnamese people? After all, the danger of heavy civil- 
.ii i asualties from United States air attacks was being taken into account 
U then checklists. Did they allow the averaging to obscure the fact that 
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they were giving the greatest weight to military objectives, with relativHs 
little regard for humanitarian considerations or for political effects tlui 
could have serious consequences for United States national security? Put 
the members of the group share the illusion that they were being vigilant about 
all aspects of United States policy in Vietnam , while confining their effort s ,1/ 
most solely to the routines of selecting bombing targets? 

The great need for vigilance, of course, derived from the danger that .« 
bombing attack would provoke Russia or China to transform the Vietnam 
War into the third world war. Although this risk was on the memlx i 
checklist, on at least one occasion, according to Kraslow and Loory, (In 
consideration was given less importance than the supposed advantages *>1 
striking the target. In the late spring of 1966, the Tuesday Lunch Group an 
thorized, for the first time, the bombing of the large petroleum-stoiap 
depot in the Hanoi-Haiphong area, even though the members were in 
formed that Soviet ships were located dangerously close to the target area m 
the harbor at Haiphong. The rationale for this risky decision was that ih« 
bombing might push the government of North Vietnam to begin negoha 
tions under conditions favorable to the United States. Throughout (In 
spring of 1966, American government officials had repeatedly tried to luul 
out if the enemy was ready to work out a peace settlement. Ambass.nl. n 
Lodge reported from Saigon that he had some indications that the bombing 
raids and supply difficulties were creating a strong desire in Hanoi for pea. • 
talks. With this information in mind and with full awareness that Soviet 
ships might accidentally be sunk, the Tuesday Lunch Group decided th.u 
the time was ripe for a severe blow in the vicinity of the enemy’s major h.u 
bor. This decision must have involved much more than mere wishful think 
ing about the ultimate military and political success of bombing North \ 1 
etnam. If Kraslow and Loory are reporting accurately, all members o! tin 
group knew the venture was precarious and could bring America to tin 
brink of war with the Soviet Union. The Defense Department analysts win 
prepared the Pentagon Papers say that the execution message sent to tin 
commander in chief of Pacific forces was “a remarkable document, a11» < 
ing in detail to the political sensitivity of the strikes.” 

If the air attack was so politically sensitive, why was it authorized in 1 1». 
first place? Was this decision to carry out the bombing raid (<despite the n\ A 
provoking the Soviet Union to enter the war) based on a flimsy sense of mvu 
nerability shared by the members of the group while they were conferring ' 

We are not informed about how complacent or perturbed the mcmlu 1 
felt when they were making the decision, but we are told that subsequent! 
the leading participant, when he was alone, became deeply agitated .1 h. 
thought about the riskiness of the decision: President Johnson on the mil.' 
the raid was to be executed (June 29, 1966) was too upset to sleep: 

For months afterward President Johnson would tell occasional vimIoi 

how he worried that night that the raids would somehow go wrong and an 
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Picsident Johnson making his historic television address to the 
nation on March 31, 1968. Johnson ordered an immediate halt 
to the bombing of 90 per cent of the territory of North 
Vietnam and challenged Ho Chi Minh “to respond positively 
and favorably to this new step toward peace.” At the end of 
thr address he announced that he would not run for the 
jncsidency in 1968. 
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errant bomb would strike a Soviet ship in Haiphong harbor and start 
World War III. 

He worried so much that his daughter, Luci, returning home from a 
date with her fiance, Pat Nugent, urged the President to pray. She . . 
urged her father to seek solace in the [Catholic] church [to which she be¬ 
longed]. . . . At 10:30 p.m. a waiting Dominican monk saw two black lim¬ 
ousines drive up to the entrance of the neo-Gothic building. The President, 
Mrs. Johnson, Luci and Nugent stepped out of one car; a detail of Secret 
Service men, from the other. 

The entire group entered the dim, empty church. The presidential 
party dropped to its knees and prayed silently. 

Back in the White House, the President remained awake most of the 
night, awaiting the final reports on the raids. At 4:30 a.m., satisfied that no 
great mishap had occurred, he went to sleep. 

Did the President’s anxiety about the risks arise only when he was aloiu 
when the members of the group were not available to reassure him about tin 
dangerous action they had collectively authorized? During the day or so preccJ 
ing the scheduled bombing (when it could have been called off) did he set asid, 
his deep concerns about the danger of provoking the outbreak of World War III 
out of a sense of commitment to the group? Did he abstain from using his preu 
dentialpowers to cancel the dangerous mission or to call another meeting <>/ tin 
group to reconsider the decision because he felt that any move toward revet v,// 
might be regarded as a violation of the group’s taboo against raising doubi\ 
about its prior decisions? Unfortunately, Lyndon B. Johnson is less than . .m 
did in his memoirs, The Vantage Point. He makes no mention of the cpi 
sode. Perhaps these questions will be answered later in a more revealin' 1 In 
ography. 


Destroying the elusive flowers of peace 

Johnson does mention in his memoirs a series of abortive efforts to . ml 
the war in Vietnam through negotiations. His comments pose some rel.it..I 
questions about the Tuesday Lunch Group’s willingness to take serum 
risks with regard to sabotaging peace negotiations and losing the I mi. .1 
States government’s credibility at home and in the world community. ( >m 
such abortive effort described by Johnson was the Marigold plan. win. I. 
fleetingly occupied the attention of United States policy-makers toward ih. 
end of 1966, when they were assured that Hanoi for once would not .1. 
mand a cessation of the bombings of North Vietnam until after an .ijm> . 
ment was reached: 

In the summer of 1966 Ambassador I odge was approached in Saigon lr\ 

Janus/ l.ewandowski, the Polish inembei of the Inleinational ( onliol 
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Commission, who had just visited Hanoi. Talks began. Those exchanges, 
reported in secret cables under the code name Marigold, continued for six 
months. . . . After receiving assurance from Lodge [concerning the bomb¬ 
ing halt] ... we authorized him to tell the Polish representative on De¬ 
cember 3 that we were ready to meet with the North Vietnamese in War¬ 
saw on December 6, using the Lewandowski draft as the basis for 
discussion. . . . 

. . . [But] the North Vietnamese failed to show up for the critical 
meeting the Poles had promised to arrange in Warsaw on December 6, 
1966. 

The code name Marigold was assigned to this potential peace move by 
William P. Bundy, an assistant secretary of state in close contact with the 
policy-making members of the White House group, who was in charge of all 
Mich developments. He gave them flower names as a satirical reference to 
Mower children” and other supposedly disreputable elements in American 
society who stood for peace—perhaps in deference to the policy-makers’ 
commitment to a hard-nosed military approach in Vietnam. 

Chester Cooper, another State Department official and an active “Mar- 
igolder,” told a bitter story in his memoirs, The Lost Crusade (1970). Ac- 
i ording to Cooper, the Marigold peace initiative was destroyed as a result 
«>l a decision by Johnson’s Tuesday Lunch Group to resume bombing 
within the city limits of Hanoi just when the opening sessions were being 
held in Warsaw with Polish officials who were expected to function as go- 
betweens with the North Vietnamese government. Essentially the same 
lory had been told two years earlier by Kraslow and Loory on the basis of 
their interviews of unnamed government officials, one of whom may have 
been Chester Cooper. One small part of the story is acknowledged by John- 
on in his memoirs: “The Poles claimed that the North Vietnamese had 
billed to appear because we had bombed targets near Hanoi two days be- 
(ore the suggested meeting.” Johnson argues that whether the Poles had any 
definite commitment from Hanoi was uncertain and that the bombings 
*h»>uId not have made any difference: “If Lewandowski had reported accu- 
• itcly to Hanoi, the North Vietnamese knew perfectly well that the bomb¬ 
ing would not end before the talks began.” What Johnson leaves out of his 
n i ount is that United States negotiations with Polish officials continued for 
more than a week after the first scheduled meeting date and that while those 
meetings were going on the United States launched two additional air at- 
i.uks against Hanoi. According to the account in the Pentagon Papers, 

I he major result of the raids close to Hanoi on Dec. 2, 4, 13 and 14—all 
inside a previously established 30-mile sanctuary around the Capital—‘was 
'•» undercut what appeared to be a peace feeler from Hanoi.’ ” 

lohnson also fails to mention that he and his policy advisers had re- 
mved repeated warnings that renewal of the bombing would damage the 
cm peels o! the Marigold plan. The warning messages came from the 
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United States ambassador in Warsaw, from a leading Polish diploma i . 
Saigon who had been instrumental in initiating the peace move, and lr.., 
the Italian ambassador to the United States, who was also one of the on 
nators of the Marigold peace plan. At the same time, a group of influenn . 
officials in the United States State Department who were deeply involved 
planning the peace talks—including Nicholas Katzenbach, acting as So i. 
tary of State in Rusk’s absence, and Averell Harriman, the official l mi, i 

States ambassador given a special mandate to seek peace—strongly rei. 

mended to the President and his key advisers that the Hanoi bombing on 
gram not be continued while the talks were going on in Warsaw. 

Cooper does not believe that the Marigold plan was deliberately s.d, 
taged by Johnson and his advisers; rather, the Johnson administration 
search for a way out of the war at the end of 1966 was genuine, although 
not always “whole-hearted” and “marked by groping and fumbling." ( in, 
of the main reasons for fumbling this peace initiative and other negotiation* 
later on. Cooper suggests, was that Johnson’s in-group was adhering i.. , 
norm of being tough and belligerent toward the enemy, maintaining , 
strong virile stance whenever the opportunity for a give-and-take nolm, ,i 
settlement arose: 

Stopping or moderating the bombing, even temporarily and even as a log.i 
cal or necessary accompaniment to a diplomatic initiative was regarded as 
an American admission of weakness and failure. . . . It was no great nm 

tery why, despite American protestations in favor of a political rather than 
a military solution, the North Vietnamese were wary and skeptical. Anil to 
compound their suspicions, many of Washington’s plans for a “political 
solution” involved, for all practical purposes, a negotiated surrender bv (In 
North Vietnamese. 

Perhaps the group norm of avoiding conciliatory acts that could be mu 
strued as signs of softness and a lack of virility accounts for the fact U,a 
during the period when the Marigold plan was germinating, “the issue ,,i 
negotiations was very much a residual claimant on the time of the I'm , 
dents Tuesday Lunch’ group; it was the military track, and especially if 
bombing targets, that virtually dominated the discussions.” 

Whether the United States policy-makers were sincere or insmceie n 
their efforts to start peace talks in December 1966, they overlooked the Im. 
seeable consequences of their decision to bomb Hanoi at that pa.in.,I- 

time, when diplomats in many different countries knew that a peace . 

was supposed to be getting under way. A number of influential foreign d,< 
lomats who had worked hard to bring the contending nations to the „ 

table in Warsaw were astounded and spoke heatedly to Secretary („. 

U Thant and others in the United Nations about America’s rullilc d. 
struction of the trail Marigold plan, which they had so carefully iiiiiIiim 
for six months. I n,thermore. practically all high ranking officials .. 
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Italian and Polish governments knew that the first steps of the secret Mari¬ 
gold plan were being taken, for their ambassadors were functioning as me¬ 
diators. After each of the four bombings of the Hanoi area, representatives 
of both governments expressed their shock and did not hesitate to openly 
question United States representatives about their government’s alleged sin- 
i'crity in seeking a peaceful settlement. Thus, the Hanoi bombings had the 
effect of inducing distrust, unnecessarily putting a strain on relations with 
I Lilian representatives who had been allies, and creating bitter feelings of 
alienation in the Polish government, which may have undermined years of 
11nited States effort to wean that country away from Soviet influence. 

Probably less embittered but no less demoralized than the foreign dip¬ 
lomats who functioned as mediators were their counterparts in the United 
Slates State Department, the officials who were given the task of pursuing 
ilie elusive flowers of peace. They could hardly be expected to continue to 
work assiduously on their assigned mission of trying to arrange for peace 
talks when their own urgent requests for a temporary halting of the air war 
against North Vietnam to allow the carefully planned peace negotiations to 
gel under way were completely disregarded. 

Resumption of the bombings against Hanoi in December 1966 evoked 
an outcry of protest and recriminations against the United States in the 
world press, which at that time still knew nothing about the peace initiative. 
Mass protest meetings were held in England and in other countries allied 
wiih the United States. Many responsible American commentators for the 
lhsi lime began to attack the United States war effort in Vietnam as sense¬ 
less Only one month earlier President Johnson had promised, in what he 
« ailed a “declaration of peace,” to try to arrange for a withdrawal of Ameri- 
«mi troops from Vietnam. Again we are reminded of Orwell’s 1984 “dou¬ 
blethink” vocabulary, in which “war is peace.” Johnson’s November peace 
moments were not forgotten when the air war against Hanoi was resumed 
i month later. The credibility gap widened and continued to haunt the 
Picsident throughout the remainder of his administration. 

II United States policy-makers sincerely intended to pursue the peace 
negotiations, their failure to call off the bombing of the Hanoi area resulted 
m a complete fiasco. It utterly ruined all chances for fulfilling that intention. 
Wo must await the declassification of the relevant documents before we can 
* Hpci I to find out whether the group members shared the belief that they 
woic conscientiously pursuing opportunities for peace negotiations by 
l« living that their militaristic decision to step up the bombing of North Vi- 
Htmm would undermine the peace talks. 

I ven if subsequent historical research were to show that United States 
l«olii v makers were insincere -for example, that they were deliberately pro¬ 
longing I lie war in the expectation that later they might obtain a favorable 
I" ue settlement their decision to ignore the warnings would still have to 
i-» i a led as foolish because the members overlooked the undesirable politi- 
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cal consequences. They could have foreseen that all those who knew a hoi. 
the Marigold plan would point to United States leaders as the saboteurs ..i 
the attempted peace move because of their ill-timed bombing attacks. II ih 
policy-makers were being deceitful, they should have realized that tin 
would be exposing their disreputable intentions of prolonging the war mi 
less they postponed the raids against Hanoi for a short time, until it becaim 
apparent that the conferees who were trying to implement the MarigoM 
peace plan could not come to any agreement. Did the members of Johnson 
advisory group ignore the obvious risks because of their overconfidence in tie 
military policy to which they were committed ' sharing the overoptimist ic he In 
that the renewed bombing attacks against Hanoi would succeed at long last i» 
forcing a weakened enemy to seek peace on America's terms? 

When we consider the credibility gap in terms of the groupthink hs 
pothesis, we are led to raise the following additional question: Did the l*n 
dent and other members of the group make the mistake of destroying puhh. 
confidence in their statements about the war because they were mutually \u/< 
porting each other in discounting mounting evidence of the failure of the null 
tary policy to which they had committed themselves? The plausibility <>! ,m 
affirmative answer is suggested by Hoopes’ assertion that President Johns, 
repeatedly issued unwarranted, optimistic statements to the press, not jm.t 
because he was temperamentally inclined to oversell his policies but In 
cause he was also constantly “buoyed by the stream of glad tidings comm} 
from his advisers.” The President, during his last year in office, accordiim u 
Hoopes, became 

the victim of (1) Rostow’s “selective briefings”—the time-honored tech 
nique of underlining, within a mass of material, those particular items th.it 
one wishes to draw to the special attention of a busy chief—and (2) the cli 
mate of cozy, implicit agreement on fundamentals which had so long cluu 
acterized discussions within the inner circle on Vietnam, where never was 
heard a discouraging word. 

If historical research on the Johnson administration proves Hoopc i> 
be right, we shall have strong evidence that the President, like other im m 
bers of the inner circle, was a victim of groupthink. But any definitive jud, 
ment of whether this conclusion is correct will have to await the release 
secret documents from the White House files and the publication of cam!. 1 
memoirs that provide dependable answers to the questions just posed 


Limitations of the groupthink hypothesis 

Suppose the historical evidence supports the groupthink hypoiln > 
Will we then be led to conclude that there was really nothing wrong w»ii 
the Johnson administration’s foreign policy toward Southeast Asia tl. 
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couldn’t be cured simply by avoiding groupthink? Certainly not. Even if the 
policy-makers had not indulged in groupthink, the Vietnam War policies 
might have been essentially the same because of the political and economic 
values of the men who held power positions in the United States govern¬ 
ment. Still, it is probable that if they were indulging in groupthink they were 
prevented from becoming fully aware of the futility of their ill-conceived es¬ 
calation decisions and from correcting some of their most fallacious as¬ 
sumptions soon enough to reconsider the alternatives open to them. It is 
i onceivable that group dynamic factors influenced their deliberations to 
•uich a degree that if the Johnson administration had been able to set up the 
appropriate conditions for avoiding groupthink, the policy-makers might 
have renounced some of their original war aims and might at least have be- 
i ome willing to negotiate a peace settlement in 1966, when the Marigold 
plan was being pursued, if not earlier. 

Careful historical analysis of United States government documents and 
memoirs should sooner or later yield some definitive answers to the queries 
(.used in this chapter. The answers might prove to be negative, of course, in 
which case the groupthink interpretation of the Johnson administration’s 

• irors in its Vietnam War policies will have to be discarded. For example, 
i lie decisions may have largely reflected the influence of just one man, the 
IVsident himself. It seems improbable, however, that his advisers exerted 
no real influence over him and that when they said they agreed to his policy 

• »! escalation they secretly disagreed. Men of the caliber of McNamara, 
Husk, Rostow, and Bundy are not likely to be mere sycophants, like those 
who surround a dictator. If the alleged facts, as presented by Cooper, 
Hoopes, Moyers, Thomson, and other analysts, are essentially correct, it 
..-ms highly probable that group dynamics exerted considerable influence 

• ii (he decisions of the policy-makers who escalated the war in Vietnam. 

I he Vietnam case study, even though sufficient evidence is not yet at 
li.iiid for evaluating alternative interpretations, shows better than any other 
ih. 1 potential contemporary relevance of the groupthink hypothesis. It re- 
•.»Is (he type of inquiries that will need to be made when the historical rec- 
-uIs become more complete in order to test the validity of the groupthink 
h\ pothesis. The questions asked in this chapter are not those that historians 
•uni political analysts typically ask. Perhaps if social scientists take seriously 

• hr potential influence of group dynamics on high-level policy decisions, 
dicy will ferret out the evidence necessary to answer those questions. 
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The Cuban Missile Crisis 


A series of crucial policy decisions that provides an extraordinary countei 
point to the Bay of Pigs decision was made in October 1962, during the his 
toric thirteen days of the Cuban missile crisis. This crisis has been referred 
to as “the most critical in our nation’s history” and “the greatest danger <>l 
catastrophic war since the advent of the nuclear age.” The policy-making 
group included most of the same key men who participated in the Bay ol 
Pigs decision, but this time they functioned in a much more effective wn\ 
and showed few, if any, symptoms of groupthink. 


Background of the crisis 

Within a year or so following the Bay of Pigs invasion attempt, the So 
viet Union worked out an arrangement with the Castro regime to set up 
missile installations in Cuba, presumably to be armed with nuclear wai 
heads. More than twenty thousand Russian troops, equipped with atonm 
tactical weapons, were sent to Cuba to protect the installations. Shorth 
after detecting missile sites scattered throughout Cuba, United States mill 
tary intelligence experts estimated that the installations represented about 
one-third of the Soviet Union’s entire atomic warhead potential. If fired at 
American cities, the missiles could kill about 80 million Americans. 

During the months preceding the crisis, the CIA had been receiving n 
ports from agents in Cuba asserting that the Russians were setting up 
offensive atomic weapons, in addition to the defensive conventional wcap 
ons that they had publicly acknowledged supplying,. But this information 
was not definitive. United Slates intelligence specialists and the icsl ol ih< 

us 
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A photograph taken in October 1962 by a U-2 plane flying 
over Cuba showing supportive buildings for ballistic missiles, 
fuel tank trailers, and a missile erector in San Cristobel. 
Extensive vehicle trackage, coupled with the construction of 
cable lines to control areas, indicates the quick tempo of 
Soviet activity. 
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government continued to assume that newly arrived Soviet personnel ami 
equipment in Cuba were merely intended to reinforce the Cuban air de¬ 
fense system, as the Russian leaders repeatedly claimed. This shared con 
sensus—as unwarranted as the consensus about Castro’s weakness that hml 
evolved before the Bay of Pigs invasion—evidently kept the Kennedy ad 
ministration from taking the initial warning signs seriously. But Whin 
House complacency was rudely shattered on October 16, 1962. On that da\ 
the President was informed that CIA photo interpreters, while routine!\ 
checking photos taken by a U-2 plane flying over Cuba, had discovered a 
group of recently completed buildings for ballistic missiles in San Cristobal 
In this startling photograph, specialists could clearly identify a launching 
pad and an offensive missile lying on the ground. 


The mission of the Executive Committee 

When word reached President Kennedy, he promptly called together a 
group of high-level advisers, which later was called the Executive Com mu 
tee of the National Security Council. The membership of this group ova 
lapped with that of the policy-making group that had approved the Bay o! 
Pigs invasion plan. In fact, five of the key men on the Executive Commit to 
attended most of the crucial meetings on both decisions:'President km 
nedy, Secretary of State Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, Secretai\ 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, and White House Foreign Policy Coord i 
nator McGeorge Bundy. Another key member was Attorney General Rob 
ert Kennedy, who had attended the initial briefing session on the Bay ol 
Pigs plan and later had a hand in strengthening the consensus in favoi ol 
executing that plan. Other key members of the Executive Committee during 
the Cuban missile crisis were General Maxwell Taylor (newly appointed 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff), Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
White House staff member Theodore Sorensen, and John McCone (win- 
had replaced Allen Dulles as chief of the CIA). A few additional expci r 
and officials, whose judgments the President wanted to consider, also .it 
tended practically all the meetings. Among them were Paul Nitze, Gcoi a 
Ball, and Llewellyn Thompson. 

When the members were called together on the first day of the cum 
“ the President made it clear that acquiescence was impossible’ 1 and that tin 
group was expected to decide on a course of action that would get the im 
siles out of Cuba before they became operational. A diplomatic appro.n It 
either directly to Khrushchev or indirectly through the United Nation 
would have been preferred by a few members of the committee, but "iln 
President had rejected this course from the outset." John Kennedy, alone 
with many other officials in the 1 1 nited States govei iimenl. look the position 
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I he Executive Committee of the National Security Council 
meets in the White House during the Cuban missile crisis. The 
participants—identified clockwise from President Kennedy, 
bending over table at right—are Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk; Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara; Roswell 
(iilpatrick, Deputy Secretary of Defense; General Maxwell 
I aylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Paul Nitze, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense; Don Wilson (hidden), Deputy 
I )ircctor of the United States Information Agency; Theodore 
Sorensen, Presidential Counsel; Townley Smith (seated by 
bookcase); McGeorge Bundy, White House Foreign Policy 
( oordinator; Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon; Vice 
President Johnson; Llewellyn Thompson as the adviser on 
Russian affairs; William C. Foster; (hidden) John 
McCone, chief of the CIA; and George Ball (also hidden), 
t indcr Secretary of State. Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy is standing at far left. 
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that the Soviet missiles could not be allowed to remain in Cuba not only lx 
cause of the military threat but also because of political damage to Amci i 
ca’s position in the world. Key members of the administration also believed 
that ignoring the missile build-up would impair Kennedy’s personal prestii'e 
and would compromise his attempts to implement his foreign and domesii, 
policies. Leading Republicans, including Senators Goldwater and Keating 
had been strongly pressuring Kennedy to use United States military powei 
to put a stop to the missile build-up in Cuba. Only one month earlier, in n 
sponse to these political pressures, the President had publicly stated his lx- 
lief that all the missiles in Cuba were purely defensive weapons. He had 
pledged to take action if any offensive missiles were introduced. As one p<> 
htical analyst put it, “If Eisenhower had inadvertently embarrassed Khru 
shchev personally and politically by his clumsy handling of the U-2 affair m 
. . . 1960, Khrushchev foolishly repaid Kennedy tenfold and under fat 
more dangerous circumstances.” 

President Kennedy’s initial decision (before the first meeting of the 1 \ 
ecutive Committee) was that some form of coercive action would have to be 
taken to eliminate the missile threat. This judgment has been attacked by a 
number of political critics. They claim that Kennedy unnecessarily created 
a dangerous crisis to protect his prestige and that he took a serious gamble 
by letting the Kremlin decide whether to preserve peace by removing die 
missiles. Other critics, however, regard Kennedy’s reasons for his initial di 
cision to resort to coercive action well warranted by the circumstances. 

Whether the President was right or wrong in setting up his obj ective 
not relevant to a discussion of group decision-making. What is relevant i 
the fact that the President let the Executive Committee decide how to 
rid of the missile threat. We are concerned with the decision-making adi\ 
lty of this group. If the participants’ accounts of what happened at then 
meetings are correct, we are led to conclude that this policy-making group 
met all the major criteria of sound decision-making. The decision-maka 
(1) thoroughly canvassed a wide range of alternative courses of action (.’) 
carefully weighed the costs, drawbacks, and subtle risks of negative cons, 
quences, as well as the positive consequences, that could flow from what im 
tially seemed the most advantageous courses of action; (3) continuoiisl\ 
searched for relevant information for evaluating the policy alternatives. ( li 
conscientiously took account of the information and the expert judgment' 
to which they were exposed, even when the information or judgments ,lnl 
not support the course of action they initially preferred; (5) reexamined tin 
positive and negative consequences of all the main alternatives, including 
those originally considered unacceptable, before making a final choice; .uni 
(6) made detailed provisions for executing the chosen course of action, with 
special attention to contingency plans that might be required it vniiou- 
known risks were to materialize. 
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These criteria refer to the quality of the decision-making procedures, re¬ 
gardless of whether the outcome (which in this instance hinged largely on 
the way the Kremlin responded) was successful. Foreign policy decisions of 
"good” quality—that meet the six criteria—generally have a much better 
chance of being successful in the long run than those that do not. But a de¬ 
cision does not necessarily have to have a successful outcome to be rated as 
a "good-quality” decision, according to the definition provided by these cri- 
leria. The definition carries a rather anomalous implication, which needs to 
be spelled out in order to indicate why the Cuban missile crisis serves as a 
counterpoint to the Bay of Pigs and other fiascoes. The reason is not that 
the Cuban missile crisis turned out to be a success story. If the Soviet lead¬ 
ers had chosen to respond belligerently to the naval blockade and if, fol¬ 
lowing the disaster, an objective analyst was still alive who could evaluate 
the same evidence that is now accessible, that analyst would be obliged to 
conclude, on the basis of the six criteria, that despite the horrible outcome, 

I he decision-making procedures of the Executive Committee were of "good 
quality.” 

President Kennedy’s initial decision to resort to some form of coercive 
action to get rid of the missiles in Cuba may have failed to meet some of 
lhose criteria. Had he not precluded the alternative of relying upon the tra¬ 
ditional methods of diplomacy and accommodation to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union and with the Castro government, President Kennedy might 
have succeeded in finding a way not only to eliminate the missile threat but 
also to terminate Cuba’s military alliance with the Soviet Union. Some so- 
* lal scientists now regard Kennedy’s two-power military approach as a seri¬ 
ous error. Irving Horowitz, for example, claims that Kennedy’s view of the 
missile crisis was unduly influenced by a games-theory model that led him 
lo initiate an unnecessarily dangerous "game of chicken” in response to a 
idatively minor threat to America’s security, forcing an unwarranted show¬ 
down between two major powers at the risk of starting an all-out nuclear 
war. L 

Whether or not Kennedy’s initial decision to preclude a diplomatic ap- 
pioach is judged to have been an act of brinkmanship, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee could be criticized for conforming too readily with the President’s S 
way of defining its mission. The government leaders in the group might 
have been able to influence the President to change his initial judgment if 
they had become convinced that the President was wrong in excluding a 
purely diplomatic approach. But, except for this possible deficiency, the Ex- 
utive Committee by and large did a good job of examining and evaluating 
dUTnative courses of coercive action in order to supply the President with 
ilu- answers to the policy questions he asked them to answer. Even Horo¬ 
witz. who is among the most severe critics, acknowledges that the final rec¬ 
ommendations of the Executive Committee "emerged from a political bar- 
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gaining process which involved not only the military factors and strain-' 
analysis, but also considerations of morality . . . and international poll in . 
consequences.” 


Decisions made during the thirteen-day crisis 

For five days, starting on October 16, 1962, the Executive Commiiin 
met continually, often holding formal sessions several times a day, in oof i 
to arrive at a strategic plan. At first the best choice seemed to be to threaten 
a surgical or massive air strike, in the hope that the verbal threat would m 
duce the Soviet Union to withdraw the missiles. But the group recognized 
from the start that the Soviet leaders might refuse to acquiesce to iIn 
threat, and their refusal might lead to a rapid, uncontrolled escalation ilui 
would bring on a nuclear war. After debating the alternatives day after d.i 
a majority of the group finally decided on October 20 that the best chon 
was to institute a naval blockade. This choice, they felt, had the advantap 
of being a low-level action that would serve as a nonhumiliating warning 
and would still “maintain the options,” as McNamara put it, permitting « 
gradual, controlled escalation later on, if necessary. 

The crisis continued for another eight days, and the same group con 
tinued to meet daily until the crisis was finally resolved by Khrushclu \ 
offer to withdraw the missiles. On October 22, President Kennedy gave In- 
dramatic speech revealing to the world the hitherto secret evidence ol tin 
offensive missile sites in Cuba and announcing the United States govern 
ment’s decision to quarantine Cuba. Khrushchev promptly denounced tin 
blockade as “piracy.” Eighteen Soviet ships—some of them almost certainly 
carrying nuclear armaments—continued relentlessly on their course town id 
the quarantine zone. During the next few suspenseful days the United 
States repeated its threat to board Soviet ships, forced several Soviet sub 
marines to surface near the quarantine zone, and actually did board a I eh 
anese vessel chartered by the Soviet Union. These actions were calculated 
to postpone a direct military confrontation while demonstrating the Inin 
resolve of the United States government to counteract the missile build up 
in Cuba. Then, on October 24 and 25, shortly before reaching the quaran 
tine zone, most of the Soviet cargo ships (including all those with Imp 
hatches, presumed to be carrying nuclear missiles) turned around and 
headed back toward Russian ports. 

Despite the success of the blockade, the situation was still consideied 
dangerous because work was continuing on the Soviet missile sites in ( ulu 
and they were rapidly becoming operational. The Executive Commilto 
began to consider a response that would make its contingency plans open 
tional. These plans involved taking further graduated steps toward moie di 
rect forms of military action, possibly resorting to an strikes against tin 
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missile sites or even an invasion of Cuba. Before taking further action, how¬ 
ever, the committee decided that additional warning messages but not a 
formal ultimatum—should be sent to the Soviet leaders, urging them to re¬ 
move the missiles immediately in order to avoid the outbreak of war. As 
this new crisis was reaching a climax, Khrushchev made it known that the 
Soviet Union would respond favorably if the United States were willing to 
make some concessions in turn. The crisis was finally resolved on October 
2K, when the Soviet leaders agreed to remove the missiles in exchange for 
assurances that the United States would not invade Cuba. 


I )issension within the group 

From the various accounts of the thirteen days of agitated delibera¬ 
tions, it is apparent that the members of the Executive Committee continu¬ 
ously disagreed with each other despite strong pressures to develop a con¬ 
sensus. For example, on the fourth day of meetings, according to Sorensen: 

I I he President was impatient and discouraged. He was counting on the At¬ 
torney General and me, he said, to pull the group together quickly—other¬ 
wise more dissensions and delay would plague whatever decision he took. 
He wanted to act soon.” When the consensus was not forthcoming in the 
next meeting, Sorensen departed from his usual conduct at these meetings 
and tried to push the members toward a unified response by telling them 
“that we are not serving the President well, and that my recently healed 
ulcer didn’t like it much either.” Here we have an instance of strong 
pressure toward group concurrence of the type that frequently is observed 
in groups dominated by groupthink tendencies. But the members of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee were able to resist this pressure. They continued their 
lively debates about the alternatives open to them, notwithstanding the im¬ 
patience and ulcers that their disunity might cause. 

The next day, the majority finally agreed on the naval blockade as the 
initial course of action. Nevertheless, the group did not develop a consensus 
involving shared illusions of invulnerability. On the contrary, most mem¬ 
bers thought that even the best possible alternative was fraught with the 
enormous danger of touching off a nuclear holocaust in which the Soviet 
t in ion and the United States might destroy each other. Nor did the mem¬ 
bers show any other sustained symptoms of groupthink, although, from 
time to time, there were transient tendencies to invoke stereotypes and to 

• sort pressures toward conformity. By and large, the members of the group 
piovcd to be extraordinarily successful in retaining their critical resources 
r. independent thinkers, despite all the strains and pressures of the thirteen- 

• lav crisis. 

What can we learn about the conditions that enabled this Executive 
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Committee to avoid becoming victims of groupthink? Part of the answo 
has to do with the traumatic impact of the earlier fiasco in which most ni 
the leading personalities on the Executive Committee had participated. Bit 
terness still lingered from the humiliating failure of the Bay of Pigs invasion 
which had been launched a year and a half earlier. The Kennedy team w ,. 
no longer so naive about seemingly authoritative military briefings or so m 
sensitive to the dangers of oversimplifying foreign-policy issues. But tin- 
changes were not simply a matter of each man’s resolving to do better nc\i 
time. Important procedural changes had been introduced into the organize,I 
policy-making process—changes calculated to prevent the policy-maker, 
from accepting uncritically glib arguments put forth by enthusiastic prop,, 
nents of an ill-conceived plan. Before continuing with our examination ,>l 
how the Executive Committee functioned during the Cuban missile crisis 
we must first backtrack a bit to consider the transformations initiated in tin 
White House during the months following the “worst defeat” of Presided i 
Kennedy’s entire career, after his initial anguished question, “How could 
we have been so stupid?”, was replaced by “What can we do to avoid ban,- 
so stupid again?” 


Legacy of the Bay of Pigs 

At a time of shattering defeat, mutual respect and a sense of group 
identification have important positive functions in maintaining morale \ 
cohesive group can survive a catastrophically bad decision, belatedly lea in 
the lessons of its bitter experience, and live to make better decisions next 
time. Just such a success story seems to fit the facts of how the Kennedy ad 
ministration faced the adversities of the Bay of Pigs fiasco. Despite tli, 
barrage of justified attack against them, the President and the key men in 
his administration showed no signs of demoralization or ineffectual u 
sponse to the shattering defeat. 

One of Kennedy’s first acts after the defeat of the Cuban invaders w 
to announce to the press that he bore sole responsibility for the fiasco 11, 
strongly opposed any attempts to shift the responsibility to the others who 
had participated in the deliberations. Those who worked closely with him 
realized that although he seemed outwardly composed, he was deeply pci 
turbed. With great self-control he managed to avoid lashing out at Rich.iid 
Bissell and Allen Dulles, the two CIA chiefs who had cooked up the foolish 
plan and had misled him into thinking that it would work. (He did, how 
ever, quietly accept their resignations.) Kennedy displayed Ins iriUai,,,,, 
from time to time, but it was against people who were not members ol iIt, 
in-group. For example, he attacked newspaper reporters and editors toi 
having tailed to censor news ol the impending < uban invasion. I !c I,-It th<-\ 
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should have done this in the interest of national security. Kennedy’s biogra¬ 
phers agree that this attack was unquestionably a mistake and embroiled 
the President in a lengthy, inexpedient feud with the press. 

While scorn was being heaped on them at home and abroad, the key 
members of the Kennedy team supported each other and this mutual sup¬ 
port helped them to avoid being demoralized. They were able to take con¬ 
structive action, to repair some of the damage, and to cope with new inter¬ 
national crises in Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, and Berlin. Their behavior 
after the fiasco appears to be a good illustration of the favorable conse¬ 
quences of group cohesiveness under conditions of temporary defeat, in 
contrast to the unfavorable consequences that create poor decision-making 
at times when nothing has happened to disrupt the group’s optimism about 
the success of its policies. 

The problem facing the leader of a cohesive group is how to obtain the 
morale gains of high cohesiveness without the losses caused by groupthink. 
President Kennedy seemed to be aware of this problem, although neither he 
nor any of his associates ever formulated it in this way. One of the Presi¬ 
dent’s first acts after the debacle was to set up a commission of inquiry to 
lind out exactly what had gone wrong. Then, acting partly on his advisers’ 
recommendations and partly on his own hunches, Kennedy introduced a 
series of sweeping changes in the decision-making procedures of his team to 
ensure that there would never again be a fiasco like the Bay of Pigs. An 
analysis of these changes is necessary to see how they might increase the 
problem-solving efficiency of a government administration. Many of Ken¬ 
nedy’s innovations avoided the usual drawbacks of traditional bureaucratic 
practices, such as maintaining such strict secrecy that the flow of informa¬ 
tion to the decision-making body is restricted. The President’s procedural 
changes also set up the conditions that promote independent thinking by 
curtailing the adverse influence of groupthink tendencies. Four major pro¬ 
cedural changes were carefully , followed when the administration subse¬ 
quently had to make vital decisions that might affect national security, as in 
the case of the Cuban missile crisis. 


New definitions of the participants ’ role 

Members of the policy-making group were given a new and much broader 
iole: Every participant was expected to function as a skeptical “generalist.” 
Henceforth advisers from the various government departments were sup¬ 
posed to participate in policy discussions not primarily as spokesmen for 
I he agency they represented but as critical thinkers. They were charged with 
examining the policy problem as a whole, rather than approaching the is- 
.lies in the traditional bureaucratic way whereby each man confines his re¬ 
in. ii ks to the special aspects in which he considers himself to be an expert 
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and avoids arguing about issues on which others present are supposed!' 
more expert than he. Furthermore, the two men whom the President trusted 
most his brother Robert Kennedy and Theodore Sorensen (neither ul 
whom had been present at the final Bay of Pigs planning sessions)— wo. 
given a special role. As intellectual watchdogs, these two men were told u> 
pursue relentlessly every bone of contention in order to prevent errors an 
mg from too superficial an analysis of the issues. Accepting this role avidl\ 
Robert Kennedy, at the expense of becoming unpopular with some of hr 
associates, barked out sharp and sometimes rude questions. Often he delil> 
erately became the devil’s advocate. Sorensen felt his responsibility for pn 
venting errors so keenly that he would spend many a night pondering possi 
ble flaws when new plans affecting national security were under discussion 


Changes in group atmosphere 

The group meetings of government policy-makers were organized in a com 
pletely different way. In accordance with the group rule that sessions should 
be devoted to frank and freewheeling discussion, the usual rules of protocol 
were suspended. No formal agenda was imposed upon the group I" 
broaden the scope of information available to the core group of decision 
makers, departmental spokesmen and outside experts were invited to give 
their views and then were carefully questioned about the grounds for then 
conclusions. With an eye to obtaining fresh points of view, new advise i 
were brought in periodically. Recognizing the usual tendency for visitois in 
remain silent, members of the group deliberately asked them to give then 
reactions during the discussions. 


Meetings of subgroups 

As a special device to facilitate critical thinking, the Executive Commiltc. 
was sometimes broken up into two subgroups. The separate subcommit to 
would meet independently to work on a policy decision and then would 
come together for debate and cross-examination in the reassembled group 
The members of the White House staff, in addition to attending the men 
mgs of the ad hoc policy-making group, also met separately with the I'n 
dent, “away from the inhibiting presence of the grandees in the (abimi 
Room.” 


Leaderless sessions 

Occasionally, President Kennedy deliberately absented himself from iIn 
meetings of the policy-making group, particularly during the prelimin.iis 
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phases when the full range of alternatives was being discussed for the first 
time. One reason for his absence was to avoid exerting undue influence on 
(he way his advisers conceptualized a problem. Robert Kennedy, who 
strongly supported his brother’s resolve to allow some sessions to be leader- 
loss, commented, “I felt there was less true give and take with the President 
in the room. There was the danger that by indicating his own view and lean¬ 
ings, he would cause others just to fall in line.” When the President was ab¬ 
sent, either Secretary Rusk or Robert Kennedy chaired the meeting, but 
each of these men seemed aware that he should not try to direct the group 
or attempt to replace the President as the most influential voice in the 
group. 


A new group norm manifested during the 
missile crisis 

Largely as a result of the four new procedures and related changes in 
leadership practices that consistently encouraged open-minded inquiry and 
debate, the members of the Executive Committee avoided succumbing to 
gmupthink, despite the fact that they formed a cohesive group with all the 
usual social pressures operating to induce conformity with group norms. In 
effect, striving to be thorough in their appraisals of alternatives became a 
new type of norm. This norm was established at the initial meeting on the 
( u ban missile crisis, and from then on the members of the group seemed to 
he aware of the danger of premature closure, even though one or another of 
them expressed feelings of annoyance and impatience at times—as did 
President Kennedy—about the delays in arriving at a consensus. 

At first President Kennedy, like most other government officials, was 
surprised and angered by the unexpected news of the offensive missiles in 
( uba, particularly because it had become apparent that Khrushchev was 
lying when he had recently reassured the United States government that all 
I he weapons Russia was supplying to Cuba were purely defensive. Adlai 
Stevenson, who spoke with the President on the first day, was disturbed to 
hear the President tell him that “we’ll have to do something quickly. I sup¬ 
pose the alternatives are to go in the air and wipe them out or take other 
slops to render the weapons inoperable.” If the President had presented his 
initial position forcefully, the group members might have conceptualized 
their task as deciding which type of air assault to recommend—the limited 
surgical strikes favored by the President or the more extensive air assaults 
favored by the Joint Chiefs—without giving much consideration to any of 
I Ik* loss drastic or less dangerous options. But instead of inducing the group 
,\\ the opening session to focus on the air-strike action he favored, President 
Kennedy emphasized (he need to canvass alternatives. His message was 
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that “action was imperative,” but he wanted the members to devote them 
selves to making a prompt and intensive survey of the dangers and all pos 
stble courses of aetton/’Jhat very day the group began examining the pros 
and cons of the most obvious alternatives. Robert Kennedy intervened ai 
one point, taking on his customary role of intellectual watchdog, to urge the 
group to add more alternatives: “Surely,” he asserted, “there was some 
course in between bombing and doing nothing ” 

, , l ? reS P° nS ^ t0 u thls P rod from ^e Attorney General, the group consider 
ably broadened the spectrum of alternative responses to be considered IU 
the end of the first day of meetings the committee had seriously discussed ai 
least ten alternatives: (1) do nothing: (2) exert diplomatic pressure on tin 
oviet Union by appealing to the United Nations or to the Organization of 
mencan States to set up inspection teams; (3) arrange for direct comma 
n,cation between President Kennedy and Khrushchev, possibly at an ,m 
mediate summit conference; (4) secretly approach Castro to warn him ol 
drastic United States action and to split him off from the Soviet Union; (5) 
institute low-level military action by setting up a naval blockade to prevail 
Russian ships from bringing missile armaments to Cuba; (6) launch an an 
assault that would bombard the missile sites with pellets to render them in 
operable without causing any casualties; (7) carry out a limited surgical an 
strike with advance warnings to allow Cubans and Soviet personnel to es 
cape being killed while the missile installations were being destroyed; (8. 
carry out a limited surgical air strike without any advance warning- (')> 
carry out a massive air strike against all military targets in Cuba to prevail 

^ and P ° SSible retaliation gainst targets in the 
ited States from as yet undetected missile sites; (10) launch an all-out 
invasion to take Cuba away from Castro.” 

The group discussed the advantages and disadvantages of each alterna 
tive, including the first two, which had been rejected from the beginning In 

Dun «8 the first day McGeorge Bundy urged a traditional 
p omatic approach but soon dropped this position and later became an 
advocate of an air strike. McNamara also ignored the President’s exclusion 
o a noncoercive response and argued that no coercive action was necessary 
ecause a missile is a missile” whether it is launched from Cuba or from 
e Soviet Union. Nitze and others soon convinced McNamara, however 
to accept the President’s definition of the situation as requiring a coercive 
response. Their major arguments were that with a huge stockpile of atonm 
missiles close to the United States, the Soviet Union’s capability for launch 
ing a nuclear attack would be doubled and the warning time would lx- dras 
ically reduced from fifteen minutes to only two or three minutes. Perhaps 
the speed with which Bundy and McNamara were induced by others m ,| u - 
group to abandon their intitial position and (o conform with the leada s 
stricture was a manifestation ofgroupthink tendencies. If so, ,1ns mem,cm 
tendency must have been short-lived. Alter the l„s, day all md.ca m„s 
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point to a relative absence of concurrence-seeking. The members of the 
group vigorously debated a variety of alternative coercive actions and freely 
voiced their misgivings with little regard for traditional protocol, most no¬ 
ticeably when the President was not there. 1 Sorensen recalled: 

one of the remarkable aspects of those meetings was a sense of complete 
equality. . . . We were fifteen individuals on our own, representing the 
President and not different departments. Assistant Secretaries differed vig¬ 
orously with their Secretaries; I participated much more freely than I ever 
had in an NSC [National Security Council] meeting; and the absence of 
the President encouraged everyone to speak his mind. 

When the President attended the meetings, his skepticism and his disre¬ 
gard for traditional deference to the military judgments of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff also contributed to the atmosphere of objective inquiry and debate. 
For example, he was unwilling to accept the judgment of General Curtis Le 
May, the Air Force chief of staff, who, while arguing for a massive air as¬ 
sault rather than a blockade, assured the President that the Russians would 
not retaliate. President Kennedy’s skeptical retort was, “They, no more 
than we, can let these things go by without doing something. They can’t, 
after all their statements, permit us to take out their missiles, kill a lot of 
Russians, and then do nothing.” Further questioning of the Joint Chiefs’ ar¬ 
guments for their strong recommendation to carry out an air strike elicited 
answers that shook the confidence of the President and others in this alter¬ 
native. In their answers the military experts acknowledged that they could 
not be sure that all the missiles would be wiped out even by a massive air 
assault or that during the attack itself nuclear missiles would not be 
launched against American cities before the sites were destroyed. 

General Le May, however, may have deliberately given the President 
and his civilian advisers the impression that air strikes could not be surgical. 
He and the other Joint Chiefs had decided to promote a massive attack 
against Cuba. They were convinced that that was the only proper solution 
to the missile crisis. In this instance, according to Graham Allison, the in¬ 
formation search by participants in the Executive Committee was incom¬ 
plete and remained so during the first week. But by the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond week the nonmilitary participants found out independently from 
civilian experts that a surgical air strike was feasible, and they then added it 
to the list of options to consider in the event that the blockade failed. 2 

Whenever he presided, the President took pains to call on men in sec¬ 
ondary positions such as Nitze, Ball, and Thompson, to obtain their indi¬ 
vidual views, recognizing that lower-ranking officers “would not voluntarily 
contradict their superiors in front of the President, and that persuasive ad¬ 
visers such as McNamara unintentionally silenced less articulate men.” 
from lime to time. President Kennedy brought in United Nations repre¬ 
sentative Ad la i Stevenson and representatives from other government agen- 
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cies along with a number of distinguished outsiders—Dean Acheson 
former Secretary of State; Robert Lovett, former Secretary of Defense; and 
John McCloy, former High Commissioner of Germany. The President and 
others in the group encouraged these outsiders to go along with the sann 
procedural norms that were being followed by the insiders—to present then 
own points of view frankly, to ask difficult questions, to make the others d< 
fend their assumptions. This unusual way of proceeding must have created 
some consternation among the outsiders. One unimpressed visitor, who cvi 
dently missed the firm guiding hand of a leader and the mutual support ol a 
strong group consensus, was Dean Acheson. He was used to the entire Is 
different style of presidential leadership that had characterized the polk \ 
making groups headed by President Truman. Acheson testily complained 
that “discussions within the Executive Committee after a couple of session- 
seemed to me repetitive, leaderless, and a waste of time.” 

Yet, contrary to Acheson’s exasperated appraisal of the group meetings 
the members managed to work out a complicated plan of action. On the 
basis of their probing discussions of the risks and drawbacks, they were ahk 
to spell out a series of alternative scenarios that could ensue from then 
blockade decision. These scenarios enabled the policy-makers to specify .1 
graded series of stronger military actions that could be taken in response to 
possible counteracting moves by the Soviet leaders. For example, the group 
developed contingency plans specifying what would be done if the Russian’ 
refused to allow Soviet ships to be searched or if they launched a submarine 
attack against American ships in retaliation for the sinking of one or mou 
Soviet ships that might try to break through the blockade. 

Fortunately, none of these dire contingencies arose, and none of the cs 
calatory steps was taken. But the fact that the backstop plans were worked 
out with such great care, rather than allowing them to be so vaguely defined 
that they would have to be improvised if the Russians were recalciIrani 
may well have reduced the chances of accidental escalation arising from ex 
cited misjudgments. Indeed, there were times when it looked as though iIn 
Soviet Union was going to ignore the blockade and force the United Stan 
Navy into an armed confrontation with Soviet ships and submarines. Deli 
cate operational handling was required in order to head off the most hoi 
rendous of all the scenarios the group had rehearsed. 

As a result of the thorough review of all the drawbacks, the recommcii 
dations the group gave to the President included much more than strategic 
military guidelines. The group worked out in considerable detail ways ol 
handling a variety of political, legal, and diplomatic ramifications, which, il 
neglected, could cause a blockade attempt to fail. In order to diminish pollt 
ical pressures from military-minded Congressmen, the President and his ;ul 
visers planned in advance a briefing session with leading Congressmen 
who, as it turned out, reacted in much the same angry way the President 
had when he had first learned about the nuclear missiles. I ven Senator I ni 
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bright, who had taken a firm anti-militaristic stand earlier concerning the 
invasion of Cuba (just as he was to do later during the Vietnam War), urged 
at this particular time a much stronger “military action rather than such a 
weak step as a blockade,” because he regarded the Cuban missiles as an un¬ 
precedented threat to American security. President Kennedy, in a very dis¬ 
tressing session with the Congressmen, had to spell out many of the contin¬ 
gency military plans and remind the irate Congressmen of the enormous 
risks that had led the group to settle on the blockade solution. 

The legal aspects were painstakingly pursued by a number of lawyers in 
the group, who felt that accepting the strong recommendation, made by 
Dean Acheson, to ignore legality when vital matters of national security 
were at stake would be a serious mistake. At considerable cost in time and 
effort, a subcommittee of the Executive Committee worked out a successful 
plan to obtain a two-thirds favorable vote from the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States, which set up a legal, hemisphere-wide blockade. The members 
of the Executive Committee realized that without this vote, the blockade 
could be labeled as an act of war in violation of international law. Avoiding 
this was especially important because Soviet leaders were known to take le¬ 
galistic formulations seriously in such matters and would feel justified in ac¬ 
cusing the United States of piracy if the United States boarded Russian 
ships. 

Recognizing that support of the major powers of Europe and other 
parts of the world might be essential, members of the Executive Committee 
spent considerable time discussing the diplomatic repercussions of United 
States coercive action. Turkey, for example, had to be prepared for Soviet 
pressure or even possible air attacks because the United States missile sites 
located there were likely to be equated with the Soviet installations in Cuba. 
African countries also became involved in the far-reaching plan, because 
the committee realized that the Russians could circumvent the naval block¬ 
ade by flying atomic warheads into Cuba if they could refuel their planes in 
West Africa. Accordingly, it became necessary to dispatch United States 
ambassadors to see the Presidents of Guinea and Senegal in order to pre¬ 
vent this alternative route from materializing. In retrospect, speaking of the 
elaborate preparations made as a result of the group’s deliberations, Robert 
Kennedy was able to assert, without contradiction from public affairs com¬ 
mentators, that “nothing, whether a weighty matter or a small detail, was 
overlooked.” 


Subjective discomfort 

I he Executive Committee did not give birth to its elaborate plans with¬ 
out undergoing a considerable amount of subjective discomfort, sleepless- 
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ness, and protracted turmoil. Of course much of the discomfort must have 
been evoked by the ever present threat that the crisis might escalate to all 
out thermonuclear war, and it probably was augmented by the group dis 
cussions. The participants were keenly aware of the enormous risks they 
were taking; they repeatedly acknowledged all the uncertainties and dire 
contingencies that could arise from a military confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. This time there were none of the illusions of safety that the White- 
House group had shared while planning the Bay of Pigs invasion, no com 
fortable rationalizations that minimized the dangers, no shared myths about 
the invulnerability of the group or of the nation. 

Knowing that one misstep could precipitate a devastating nuclear war 
the members’ need for emotional support from the group was undoubtedly 
very high, but most of the time the lack of consensus frustrated this need, 
depriving the members of a sense of unity that would have enabled them lo 
feel more confident about a successful outcome. Sorensen vividly described 
his own agonizing responses to the crisis: 

In no other period during my service in the White House did I wake up in 
the middle of the night, reviewing the deliberations of that evening and 
trying to puzzle out a course of action. Not one of us at any time believed 
that any of the choices before us could bring anything but either prolonged 
danger or fighting. 

Dean Rusk spoke grimly about the possibility of “nuclear incineration” and 
disclosed his disquieting train of thought by professing surprise at being 
“still alive” the morning after President Kennedy announced the United 
States blockade of Soviet ships. Robert McNamara, noted for his cool 
computer-like capacity to think about the unthinkable, has said that he pci 
sonally experienced “the most intense strain I have ever operated undei 
He added a comment about the cohesiveness of the group resulting from 
common exposure to danger, which, as McNamara put it, “forges bonds 
and understanding between men stronger than those formed by decades o! 
close association.” 

All accounts of the sessions are filled with comments about unpleasant 
arguments and distressing agitation. Robert Kennedy’s memoirs of tlu 
Cuban missile crisis are punctuated by constant references to the unplcas 
ant bickering and agitated feelings stirred up by heated debates over evei\ 
course of action that anyone proposed. For example: 

And so we argued, and so we disagreed—all dedicated, intelligent men, 
disagreeing and fighting about the future of their country, and of mankind. 
Meanwhile, time was slowly running out. 

* * * 

The next morning, at our meeting at the State Department, there were 
sharp disagreements again. The strain and hours without sleep were begin 
ning to take their toll. I hose human weaknesses impatience, tils o! 

anger all are understandable 
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The picture that emerges is quite different from the placid sense of unanim¬ 
ity and the shared sense of unlimited power that had characterized the pol¬ 
icy-making group when it approved the plan to invade Cuba a year and a 
half earlier. 


Vigilant appraisal: the antithesis of group think 

Along with strong subjective feelings of insecurity and exasperation, 
there were several unusual objective features of the Executive Committee’s 
sessions. In all accounts of the Cuban missile crisis are consistent indica¬ 
tions of four characteristics of vigilant appraisal, which contrast sharply 
with the manifestations of concurrence-seeking during the deliberations 
about the Bay of Pigs invasion. 


Acknowledgment of grave dangers even after 
arriving at a decision 

At every meeting during the Cuban missile crisis, the participants openly 
acknowledged that whatever course of action they were contemplating 
would be highly dangerous. The threat of catastrophic destruction of the 
United States by Soviet missiles, whether launched from the new sites in 
Cuba or from Soviet submarines or aircraft, was constantly the focus of the 
group’s attention, particularly when the members were discussing contin¬ 
gency plans involving an escalation of military force. This group never at¬ 
tained that complacent sense of security that so often emerges when a 
groupthink-dominated group arrives at a consensus. After the members had 
decided that a blockade would be much less risky than a direct air attack on 
Chiba or a full-scale invasion, the members continued to discuss the possi¬ 
bility that the blockade might fail and leave the United States in an even 
more vulnerable position if the Russians succeeded in completing the 
Cuban missile sites. Out of the renewed discussion provoked by their vigi¬ 
lant appraisal of the risks, the group evolved a new set of contingency plans 
to follow up the blockade, if necessary, with stronger military action. But 
these additional contingency plans, while increasing somewhat the group’s 
confidence in the blockade decision, still did not eliminate profound con¬ 
cern about “the difficulty of halting an escalation, once started.” 

Other potentially damaging consequences for the United States were 
also subjected to vigilant scrutiny. A prolonged blockade would give the 
Russians time to make counterthreats and stir up world opinion, which 
could lead to mass protests and possibly even the fall of some Latin Ameri¬ 
can governments. Castro might take counteractions by executing a number 
ol Bay o! Pigs prisoners each day the blockade continued. American mili- 
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tary leaders might become frustrated and demand more military action as 
the unrelieved tensions built up. Reflecting all the qualms of the members 
of the Executive Committee, the President summed up the shaky status of 
the recommended course of action when he announced to the group that he 
reluctantly decided to accept it: “There isn’t any good solution. Whichever 
plan I choose, the ones whose plans are not taken are the lucky ones— 
they’ll be able to say ‘I told you so’ in a week or two. But this one seems the 
least objectionable.” 

On the first morning the blockade went into effect, the group was in¬ 
formed that Russian ships were moving steadily toward the interception 
line set up by United States naval vessels. This was another occasion when 
the participants openly acknowledged the risks. At one point during this 
session, according to Robert Kennedy, the President expressed “the danger 
and concern we all felt hung like a cloud over us” by asking, “Isn’t there 
some way we can avoid having our first exchange with a Russian subma¬ 
rine—almost anything but that?” Just a few minutes before, the group had 
received distressing news from the Navy. A Soviet submarine was moving 
into position between United States naval ships and the two Russian 
freighters that the Navy expected to board within less than one hour. When 
the President asked his question, Robert Kennedy had a distressing 
thought—and he assumed that this was what his brother was thinking too— 
which took the form of a much more unnerving question: “Was the world 
on the brink of a holocaust?” He noticed that his brother was showing ex¬ 
traordinary signs of emotional tension: His face seemed drawn and 
haggard, drained of all color; his hand went up to his face to cover his 
mouth. The two brothers stared at each other across the conference tabic. 
At that moment, Robert Kennedy had a peculiar sense of dissociation, as 
he became wholly preoccupied with a flood of vivid memories of the worst 
personal catastrophes of their lives: 

For a few fleeting seconds, it was almost as though no one else was there 
and he was no longer the President. . . . Inexplicably, I thought of when 
he was ill and almost died; when he lost his child; when we learned that 
our oldest brother had been killed; of personal times of strain and hurt. 

The voices droned on, but I didn’t seem to hear anything. 

This momentary dissociation, during which Robert Kennedy vividly re¬ 
called experiences of overwhelming stress that he and his brother had un¬ 
dergone, is a typical anxiety reaction under conditions of severe stress. Sim¬ 
ilar reactions have often been observed in combat soldiers and surgical 
patients at moments when they are momentarily overwhelmed with the re 
alization that real danger is at hand. 

By speaking frequently about the grave risks and reminding the group 
of the intolerable consequences of miscalculations when two nations find 
themselves approaching the brink of war, the President made it dear that he 
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would not assume the role that members of a beleaguered group usually 
want their leader to assume during a serious crisis—that of a reassuring au¬ 
thority figure who attempts to dispel the doubts and anxieties of his follow¬ 
ers. 

In private conversations, President Kennedy referred to The Guns of 
August —in which Barbara Tuchman presents a vivid account of how the 
political and military leaders of Europe blundered into World War I by 
making one incredibly foolish decision after another—as a warning for the 
nuclear powers in our own time. He suggested that the Executive Commit¬ 
tee’s deliberations would provide historic material for The Missiles of Octo¬ 
ber, which could be a sequel to The Guns of August . He must have realized 
that if the sequel had a similar ending, there might never be any readers. 


Explicit discussion of moral issues 

During the discussions preceding the Bay of Pigs invasion, the moral issues 
raised by Senator Fulbright’s speech and by Arthur Schlesinger’s memoran¬ 
dum were never discussed. As a result, the group never examined the unsa¬ 
vory ethical issues posed by the CIA’s plan, which involved an unprovoked 
military attack against a small neighboring state and required the President 
to make false statements to the public in order to create a supposedly plau¬ 
sible cover story. In contrast, during the Cuban missile crisis, members of 
the Executive Committee explicitly voiced their concerns about the moral¬ 
ity of the policy alternatives they were considering, thus forestalling deceit¬ 
ful, clandestine actions. They maintained an attitude of vigilance toward 
the moral risks as well as toward the military ones. For example, on the sec¬ 
ond day of the crisis, George Ball vigorously objected to the air-strike op¬ 
tion, arguing that a surprise attack would violate the best traditions of the 
United States and would harm the moral standing of the nation, whether or 
not the attack proved to be militarily successful. To the surprise of several 
members of the group, Robert Kennedy continued the argument, calling at¬ 
tention to the large toll of innocent human lives that would result. Urging a 
decent regard for humanity, the Attorney General pointed out that a sur¬ 
prise air attack would undermine the United States’ position at home and 
abroad by sacrificing America’s humanitarian heritage and ideals. He em¬ 
phasized this moral stance by stating that he was against acting as the Japa¬ 
nese had in 1941 by resorting to a “Pearl Harbor in reverse.” 

Robert Kennedy’s position was challenged by Dean Acheson, who ar¬ 
gued that, on the basis of the Monroe Doctrine and prior official warnings, 
the United States government would be fully justified in using any means to 
eliminate the threat to national security posed by the Cuban missiles. The 
debate on these moral issues and related questions of the legality of possible 
l J nited States actions in the eyes of other nations continued throughout that 
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day and on succeeding days, with marked effects on other members of the 
group. At one point, Douglas Dillon announced to the group that he had 
originally felt that an air attack was justified because the Russians had de¬ 
ceived us but that he no longer felt this position was morally justified. He 
went on to say that “what changed my mind was Bobby Kennedy’s argu¬ 
ment that we ought to be true to ourselves as Americans, that surprise at¬ 
tack was not in our tradition. Frankly, these considerations had not oc¬ 
curred to me until Bobby raised them so eloquently.” 

McNamara shared the Attorney General’s position and added that it 
was expedient to select an initial course of action that would enable the 
United States government to “maintain the options” so as to “leave us in 
control of events.” He referred explicitly to moral arguments in his retro¬ 
spective comments about Robert Kennedy’s contributions to the group’s 
decisions: “His contribution was far more than administrative ... he op¬ 
posed a massive surprise attack of a large country on a small country be¬ 
cause he believed such an attack to be inhuman, contrary to our traditions 
and ideals and an act of brutality for which the world would never forgive 
us.” 

According to Robert Kennedy’s own account of the deliberations, the 
moral issue remained a central concern right up until the time that the con¬ 
sensus converged on a blockade as the least risky path of quasi-military ae 
tion: “We spent more time on this moral question during the first five days 
than on any single matter. ... We struggled and fought with one and an¬ 
other and with our consciences, for it was a question that deeply troubled us 
all.” 


Reversals of judgment 

The placid unanimity of the White House group that had approved the Bay 
of Pigs invasion plan certainly did not characterize the Executive Commit 
tee during the missile crisis. In the course of daily clashes and bickering 
within the group, many members changed their minds about vital issues 
On the third day of the crisis, for example, “Rusk spoke out . . . first as a 
dove, then as a hawk, and finally as an uncertain man.” In many instances, 
individual members reversed their positions completely after hearing ap 
praisals of the military, political, or moral risks by others in the group 
Douglas Dillon’s switch from favoring an air strike to favoring a blockade 
after hearing Robert Kennedy’s moral arguments is only one of many e\ 
amples that could be cited. Among those who displayed such reversals was 
President Kennedy. After hearing the arguments from McNamara and nth 
ers in the Executive Committee, he no longer favored a surgical air strike 
and changed his mind in favor of the blockade. 

All accounts of the Executive Committee’s meetings agree that an out 
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standing characteristic of the group’s deliberations was the frequent 
changes of position that occurred while the members were trying to ham¬ 
mer out an acceptable strategy to resolve the crisis: 

Abel: “The fact is that nearly every man in the room changed his position 
at least once—some more than once—during the week of brainstorming.” 
Sorensen: “Each of us changed his mind more than once that week on the 
best course of action to take.” 

Schlesinger: “Thinking aloud, hearing new arguments, entertaining new 
considerations, they almost all find themselves moving from one position 
to another.” 

Robert Kennedy: “None was consistent in his opinion from the very be¬ 
ginning to the very end. . . . For some there were only small changes, and 
perhaps varieties of a single idea. For others there were continuous 
changes of opinion each day. 


Nonstereotyped views of the enemy 

Stereotypes of the enemy as evil, weak, and stupid—which were so much in 
evidence during the White House discussions of the Bay of Pigs decision— 
seldom, if ever, were voiced after the bitter anger of the opening session of 
the Executive Committee. Most members viewed their opposite numbers in 
the Kremlin as no less rational than themselves and assumed that their 
choice of action would be selected from a broad spectrum, ranging from 
conciliatory to belligerent, depending largely upon the words and actions of 
the United States government. Often the members of the group set them¬ 
selves the task of trying to predict how the enemy would react to one or an¬ 
other course of action by deliberately trying to imagine themselves in the 
Soviet leaders’ place. Moreover, unlike the tightly held Bay of Pigs delibera¬ 
tions, which excluded most of the experts who should have been consulted, 
the policy-makers’ deliberations during the missile crisis relied heavily on 
expert judgments from Kremlinologists in many different agencies, with pri¬ 
ority given to those who had a good record of correctly predicting Russia’s 
actions in earlier crises. 

In their first meeting, the Executive Committee spent considerable time 
trying to understand why, from the Soviet standpoint, such drastic and 
nsky steps had been taken to build secret missile sites ninety miles from 
America’s shores. The members examined a wide variety of plausible expla¬ 
nations, including the nonsinister possibility that the Russians were merely 
trying to increase their bargaining power for negotiating the withdrawal of 
American missile sites near the Soviet Union. The upshot of discussing all 
the alternative interpretations of Soviet intentions was a tacit recognition 
that no firm conclusion could be drawn about why the Soviet leaders had 
set up missiles in Cuba. Thus, instead of the typical groupthink assumption 
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that the only intention behind the enemy’s threatening step must be an at¬ 
tempt to undermine and destroy us, most members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee maintained a flexible, open-ended view of what the Soviet leaders 
might be up to. This enabled them to take seriously the possibility of work¬ 
ing out plans for avoiding escalation. 

It was not easy to maintain this open-ended view at a time when strong 
Soviet provocation evoked resentment and readiness to retaliate. Khru¬ 
shchev had lied and made a fool of President Kennedy by deceiving the 
United States government with his persuasive assurances that no offensive 
missiles were being sent to Cuba. Despite considerable cause for anger, the 
President and his advisers viewed the Soviet leaders as basically reasonable 
men, who could be convinced to withdraw their missiles. Without denying 
the cunning and deceit of the Soviet leaders, the group adopted the working 
assumption that the Soviet Union would not be likely to initiate a war un¬ 
less unduly provoked. 

Rusk and other members of the Executive Committee urged the group 
to choose a response that the Soviet leaders could clearly see offered them a 
way out. One of the problems with an air attack, most of them agreed, was 
that no matter how well a surgical strike might pinpoint the missile installa 
tions, it would still be a provocative military move, especially because Run 
sian soldiers, as well as Cubans, would be killed. An important argumem 
that led the group to regard a naval blockade as much more prudent than 
any alternative military response was precisely that this low-level action 
could serve as an unmistakable indication of America’s strong intention to 
eliminate the missile bases without confronting the Soviet leaders with .1 
belligerent act that would be “sudden or humiliating.” 


The nonhumiliation theme 

The nonhumiliation theme appealed strongly to President Kennedy. I k- 
reiterated it time and again when the Executive Committee was facing the 
problem of how to implement the naval blockade plan, especially after the 
Soviet Union had responded to the blockade with propagandists denunci.i 
tions and overt acts of defiance. The majority of the Executive Committee 
supported the strategy of avoiding any sudden or shocking act of aggression 
that might push the Soviet Union into making an impulsive decision to re 
taliate. When news came that some Soviet cargo ships had temporarily 
halted as they were approaching the interception line, which had been set 
up eight hundred miles from Cuba, the Navy representative suggested that 
this could be a sinister Soviet move to group the ships around the subin.i 
rine escort. But the President and others in the Executive Committee fell 
that a more plausible explanation was that the Soviet govern men I was 
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trying, just as the Americans were, to postpone a military confrontation. 
Against objections from the Navy, the President decided to move the inter¬ 
ception line three hundred miles closer to Cuba, again to give the Kremlin 
leaders more time to evaluate the crisis. Nevertheless, he did not order any 
other change that might look like the United States government was back¬ 
ing down; the Navy continued to track and harass Soviet submarines in the 
Caribbean, signaling strong determination to enforce the blockade. 

The Navy’s first boarding was deliberately postponed until a non-Soviet 
ship arrived on the third day of the blockade, a Lebanese freighter under 
charter to the Soviets, which, as expected, had no arms on board. This ves¬ 
sel was selected carefully, according to Robert Kennedy, in order to dem¬ 
onstrate “that we were going to enforce the quarantine and yet, because it 
was not a Soviet-owned vessel, it did not represent a direct affront to the So¬ 
viets requiring a response from them.” In this way, as Roger Hilsman (the 
Director of Intelligence in the State Department) observed, ample time was 
allowed between each step for the Soviet leaders to weigh the consequences. 

On October 26, tension increased when the Executive Committee 
learned from new intelligence reports that the Cuban missile sites were 
being completed at full speed. On this same day, however, those members 
of the Executive Committee who had been defending the working assump¬ 
tion that the Soviets really wanted a peaceful settlement if they could find a 
nonhumiliating way out were unambiguously supported by events. The So¬ 
viets proposed, through an informal channel, an acceptable solution to the 
crisis: The Soviet Union would remove the offensive missiles and allow 
United Nations inspection teams to verify the removal. The Russians would 
pledge not to reintroduce missiles into Cuba in exchange for a United 
States pledge not to invade Cuba. This proposal was followed by a long, 
emotionally worded telegram from Khrushchev, the gist of which was that 
both sides must reach an agreement in order to avoid the risks of a horrible 
nuclear war. 

Hopes for a satisfactory settlement were dashed the next day when a 
new note from Khrushchev, broadcast by Radio Moscow, offered entirely 
new terms unacceptable to the United States: Khrushchev offered to trade 
Soviet missiles in Cuba for United States missiles in Turkey. Worse yet, an 
American U-2 plane was shot down over a missile site in Cuba and the pilot 
was killed. This overt act of aggression seemed all the more threatening be¬ 
cause it was now clear that the Soviet Union had for the first time ordered 
its military units in Cuba to activate its highly effective surface-to-air mis¬ 
siles. Hilsman, who was at the White House on that crucial day, says “it was 
the blackest hour of the crisis.” 

Faced with this acute deepening of the crisis and the steady movement 
toward open warfare, the members of the Executive Committee worked out 
a new military contingency plan in the event that another U-2 was shot 
down, lint still they did not succumb to the temptation to revert to a stereo- 
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typed conception of the enemy government. Instead of focusing their delib¬ 
erations solely on a military response—which would be the order of the day 
if the enemy were viewed as recalcitrantly set on a destructive course of ac 
tion—they carefully considered the nonaggressive moves that could be 
made in response to the Soviet messages. 

Despite the setback posed by the new hard-line message from the 
Kremlin, the group members persisted in their assumption that a military 
confrontation and the outbreak of World War III might still be prevented it 
only they could somehow communicate to the Soviet leaders that the Amer 
icans really meant what they had been saying about their limited but non 
negotiable demand to withdraw the Soviet missiles from Cuba. They asked 
themselves how this could be communicated as a positve move toward 
peace, not as a threat. Specifically, the question was this: What could the 
United States do to strengthen the pro-conciliatory tendencies of the Soviei 
leadership, represented by Khrushchev’s personal letter, rather than play 
into the hands of hard-liners who favored escalation, represented by the lat 
est official note from the Soviet Foreign Office? This kind of question would 
never have been raised if the members of the Executive Committee had 
stereotyped the Soviet leadership as a homogeneous group of conniving 
criminals who could be stopped only by threat of annihilation. 

Earlier that week, President Kennedy had quipped, “I guess this is tin- 
week I earn my salary.” Before the week was over, the Attorney General 
had also earned his salary. During the deliberations on October 27, Robert 
Kennedy came up with the brilliant suggestion that the United States gov 
ernment should ignore the official message received that day, as if it did no! 
exist, and simply respond to the acceptable peace-oriented message re¬ 
ceived the day before. After an exhausting debate by the Executive Com 
mittee, this suggestion was endorsed by a consensus of the group a ml 
adopted by the President. The wording of the President’s letter clearly con 
veyed the empathic view of the members of the Executive Committee to 
ward the Russian leaders, reflecting their efforts to project themselves into 
the role of their counterparts in Moscow. The letter included conciliators 
statements: 

I have read your letter of October 26 with great care and welcomed your 
desire to seek a prompt solution to the problem. . . . There is no reason 
why we should not be able to complete these arrangements and announce 
them to the world within a couple of days. The effect of such a settlement 
on easing world tensions would enable us to work toward a more general 
arrangement regarding “other armaments.” . . . The United States is very 
much interested in reducing tension and halting the arms race. 

The President did not, however, rely solely upon a low-pressure mes 
sage to inform the Soviet leaders of the sense of urgency fell in Washington 
about working out a settlement before the Cuban missiles were ready loi 
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use. The formal letter itself carefully avoided hinting at any threats if the 
offer were refused. But, without consulting the Executive Committee, the 
President decided to ask his brother to transmit orally to the Soviet ambas¬ 
sador a much stronger message, which alluded to the threats that had delib¬ 
erately been left out of the formal letter. Robert Kennedy, according to his 
own account, told Ambassador Dobrynin that this was not an ultimatum 
but “if they did not remove those bases, we would remove them . . . [and] 
we must have [an answer] the next day.” In effect, this was a tacit ultima¬ 
tum, as Alexander George has pointed out, containing the two main ele¬ 
ments of a classical ultimatum: a reference to a threat of punishment if the 
demand is not accepted and a time limit for complying with the demand. 
Yet, an attempt seems to have been made to avoid making it sound like a 
belligerent or humiliating ultimatum, especially because it demanded only 
that the bargain originally proposed by Khrushchev be adopted. Moreover, 
Kennedy “offered not only a conditional pledge not to invade Cuba but— 
as his brother’s posthumous account has now made clear—he also gave 
Khrushchev a private assurance that the Jupiter missiles in Turkey would 
be removed soon.” 

The President and the others present at that last crucial meeting, during 
which the formal letter was drafted, realized that the Soviet leaders might 
have already moved too far along the path toward a military confrontation 
to back down. The dominant feeling of the group, Robert Kennedy asserts, 
was one of “foreboding and gloom”; many members thought that the odds 
were against their last-minute conciliatory effort. To make matters even 
worse, they had just learned that another U-2 plane, based in Alaska, had 
accidentally flown over the Soviet Union on the way back from the North 
Pole. American fighter planes sent into Soviet territory to escort the lost U-2 
plane home were, in effect, invading Soviet air space. This came to be 
known as “the Dr. Strangelove” incident because of its resemblance to the 
black-comedy film showing an accidental preemptive air strike against the 
Soviet Union. Occurring at such a critical time, this incident could easily 
have been taken for a nuclear air attack and therefore, as Khrushchev later 
said, could have pushed the Soviets to take “a fateful step.” The Soviets 
might have jumped to such a dire conclusion if the United States govern¬ 
ment had not been so careful to avoid any humiliating aggressive action 
during the preceding days of the crisis. 


Why were the decisions of the Executive 
( ommittee successful? 

We do not know why the men in the Kremlin decided to accept Ameri¬ 
ca's tacit ultimatum. The United States government must have done some- 
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thing right, but the historical evidence is not yet at hand to inform us what 
that something was. One component might well have been the low-keyed 
and nonprovocative wording of the warning messages addressed to the So¬ 
viet leaders throughout the crisis. This is one of the components singled out 
by Hilsman, who has reviewed the historic events of October 1962 with an 
eye to explaining how the United States induced the Soviet leaders to back 
down. Hilsman starts with the premise that the Soviets knew they were fac¬ 
ing vastly superior United States forces that combined enormous conven¬ 
tional military power with potentially devastating nuclear power. But it was 
the way the United States handled its overwhelming power, according to 
Hilsman, that enabled the crisis to be resolved without a military confronta¬ 
tion “awesome to contemplate . . . American ground and air forces at¬ 
tacking Soviet nuclear missiles poised on their pads and defended by Soviet 
ground combat forces equipped with tactical atomic weapons.” “Flexibility 
and self-restraint,” Hilsman asserts, were the keynotes of the United States 
government’s handling of the crisis. This diplomatic approach, in turn, en¬ 
abled the Soviet Union to react with “wisdom and restraint.” In this way, 
Hilsman explains the paradox that the missile crisis, which brought the two 
superpowers to the brink of mutual destruction, had the ultimate effect of 
producing a marked relaxation in the cold war, culminating ten months 
later in a treaty that banned atmospheric tests of nuclear bombs by both 
countries. 

Alexander George points out that the majority of the members of the 
Executive Committee resisted urgent pressures from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to send an ultimatum threatening an immediate military confronta 
tion; instead, they adopted a mixed strategy of “coercive diplomacy,” 
which “includes bargaining, negotiations, and compromise as well as coer¬ 
cive threats.” Had the President and his Executive Committee though i 
about the enemy leaders in the usual stereotyped way, without considering 
how they would react if the roles were reversed, the necessary restraint 
probably would not have been achieved. This is essentially the conclusion 
drawn by Robert Kennedy, who said, “A final lesson of the Cuban missile 
crisis is the importance of placing ourselves in the other country’s shoes.” 

Of course the fact that Khrushchev was forced to back down in re¬ 
sponse to the United States government’s coercive demands was a hum ilia 
tion, but in keeping with a nonstereotyped view of the enemy, President 
Kennedy took steps to avoid rubbing it in. In their elation following the cn 
sis, some leading officials in the United States government could not resist 
gloating, as did Secretary Rusk when he remarked to a news correspondent, 
“Remember when you report this—that eyeball to eyeball, they blinked 
first.” President Kennedy then in no uncertain terms asked all members ol 
the Executive Committee and other government officials to refrain from 
saying anything publicly that could be construed as claiming a victory Ibi 
the United States. Almost all official United Stales government statements 
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thereafter expressed respect for Khrushchev’s statesmanlike role for doing 
“what was in his own country’s interest and what was in the interest of 
mankind.” 


Conclusions 

The main characteristics of the Executive Committee’s deliberations are 
at the opposite pole from the symptoms of groupthink. Had the Executive 
Committee succumbed to the natural tendencies toward groupthink during 
the harrowing days of the Cuban missile crisis, we can easily imagine what 
the outcome might have been. The solution worked out by the committee 
members during the first five days of the crisis and the restraints they ob¬ 
served in advising specific decisions during the next eight days were not 
achieved without considerable subjective distress. President Kennedy and 
others in the committee were frequently frustrated and sometimes exasper¬ 
ated by the group’s failure to arrive at a stable consensus as the members 
vigilantly appraised and re-appraised the risks. They had to undergo the un¬ 
pleasant experience of hearing their pet ideas critically pulled to pieces, and 
the acute distress of being reminded that their collective judgments could be 
wrong. Over and beyond that, the acknowledgment of the awesome threat 
of nuclear war made them go through thirteen days of constant tension as 
they realized that these might be the last days of their lives. Nevertheless, 
instead of striving for comfortable feelings of security, they resisted the 
temptation to develop a set of shared beliefs that might have reassured them 
that their side was bound to win and that the evil enemy would give in or 
forever regret the consequences. Perhaps the magnitude of the obvious 
threat of nuclear war was a major factor that, along with the improved de¬ 
cision-making procedures used by the Executive Committee, operated to 
prevent groupthink. 3 It seems probable that if groupthink tendencies had 
become dominant, the group would have chosen a much more militaristic 
course of action and would have put it into operation in a much more pro¬ 
vocative way, perhaps plunging the two superpowers over the brink. 

The key members of the Executive Committee who so successfully 
avoided succumbing to groupthink tendencies—the President, the Attorney 
General, the White House coordinator, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, and several other high-ranking officials—were the same individ¬ 
uals who had formed the nucleus of the group that eighteen months earlier 
had shown all the symptoms of groupthink when planning the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. The members of the Executive Committee who had not been in¬ 
volved in the Bay of Pigs decision differed little in intelligence, experience, 
outlook, and personality from those they replaced. This implies that group- 
i | n nk is not simply a matter of a fixed attribute of a group, nor is it a ques- 
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tion of the types of personalities that happen to be dominant within t In¬ 
group. If the same committee members show groupthink tendencies in 
making a decision at one time and not at another, the determining factors 
must lie in the circumstances of their deliberations, not in the fixed attrih 
utes of the individuals who make up the group. The determining factors 
therefore seem to be variables that can be changed and lead to new a ml 
more productive norms. 


7 


The Making of 
the Marshall Plan 


The postwar economic crisis 

Throughout 1947, several tough-minded groups within the Truman ad¬ 
ministration confronted one of the gravest crises of the century—the threat 
of complete economic collapse of war-devastated Europe. Their efforts cul¬ 
minated in the Marshall Plan, a comprehensive and detailed program for 
supplying American funds to aid European recovery. It was developed in 
the State Department, headed by General George C. Marshall, who had 
urged the administration to find a constructive solution to the economic 
plight of postwar Europe. 

Historians seem fairly well agreed that the Marshall Plan succeeded be¬ 
cause it was so carefully designed and implemented. The plan not only pre¬ 
vented the crisis from worsening but it also enabled England, France, Italy, 
West Germany and other Western powers to rebuild their factories, to rede¬ 
velop their natural resources, and to restore the other sagging features of 
their economic life. Perhaps the most impressive testimony to the extraordi¬ 
nary quality of the Marshall Plan came from Winston Churchill, whose ac¬ 
tive participation in the shaping of modern history made him acutely aware 
of the likelihood that the altruistic reasons given by a major power for 
supplying aid to another nation are merely a cover for sordid intentions. 

I he Marshall Plan, in Churchill’s judgment, was “the most unsordid act in 
history.” 

Even some “revisionist” historians, who emphasize the sordid economic 
motivations of United States foreign policy during the cold war years— 
maintaining access to international markets, preventing national revolu- 
dons that might overturn capitalism, and interfering with Soviet bilateral 
iiade agreements acknowledge the strong altruistic component in the 
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Marshall Plan. William A. Williams, for example, notes that “there can be 
no question that it [the Marshall Plan] did represent America’s generous 
urge to help the peoples of western Europe, and that it did play a vital role 
in the recovery of that region.” He adds that for large numbers of men, 
women, and children in Europe, it “literally made the difference between 
life and death.” 


A succession of policy-planning groups 

Like many other foreign policy decisions during the cold war, the plan 
for aiding European recovery was worked out during a period of inten¬ 
sifying crisis, in the face of a seemingly enormous threat of Communist 
domination of Europe. But the procedures used by the Truman administra¬ 
tion to devise the plan differed in several fundamental ways from those used 
by government leaders in groupthink-dominated decisions, in which policy 
details were worked out by a single group of high-level officials, in almost 
total isolation from other government officials who might have offered a dif¬ 
ferent but well-informed point of view. In contrast, the Marshall Plan 
evolved from the work of at least six relatively independent groups of pol¬ 
icy-planners, drawing upon the talents of a large number of individuals 
from many different levels of the government. 

In the State Department, under Secretary Marshall’s leadership, three 
committees were set up to grapple with the issues posed by the postwar eco¬ 
nomic crisis in Europe: 

1. A special committee was appointed in March 1947 to study the prob¬ 
lems involved in extending aid to all foreign governments that needed 
it. 

2. A Policy Planning Staff, headed by George Kennan and established in 
April 1947, drafted the broad outline of the long-range plans. 

3. A group of senior officials at the State Department was convened in 
late May 1947 to evaluate the Kennan committee’s report and a mem¬ 
orandum independently prepared by Undersecretary of State William 
Clayton. 

On June 5, 1947, Secretary Marshall made a public statement describ¬ 
ing the new plan in a speech at Harvard University. Two weeks later, Presi 
dent Truman announced that he had appointed three advisory committees 
to work out further details of the European recovery plan. One of the three 
committees, which was headed by Averell Harriman, was given the major 
responsibility for formulating a full set of specific policies that could be pul 
into operation as a practical program. The recommendations of the I lain 
man Committee, together with reports on the domestic economy and oilier 
relevant topics prepared by the other committees and by various govern 
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ment agencies, were then discussed and approved at meetings of cabinet 
members and other high-level officials with the President. Finally, the 
agreed-upon policies were embodied in a comprehensive plan submitted for 
the approval of the Congress. 


The task of Kennan’s committee 

Throughout the winter of 1947, Secretary Marshall had been receiving 
urgent warnings from leaders of friendly nations, diplomats, and foreign 
affairs experts: Europe was in dire economic straits and the expansionist 
Soviet Union—which had already taken over Poland and a number of the 
Baltic countries—seemed to be on the offensive, aided by internal Commu¬ 
nist movements. American policy-makers became increasingly worried that, 
with practically no resources left for military defense, the non-Communist 
countries of Europe might topple into the orbit of the Soviet Union. 

In March 1947, President Truman announced that large amounts of 
financial aid would be given to Greece and Turkey in the name of a sweep¬ 
ing new doctrine “to support free peoples who are resisting attempted sub¬ 
jugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” This new Truman 
Doctrine committed the United States government to take an active part in 
settling the political, economic, and military problems of Western Europe 
much too active a part, according to many critics. 1 2 3 In any case, men on the 
State Department staff soon realized that the grave problems of the failing 
European economies would not be solved by the stopgap measures that had 
been taken in dealing with Greece and Turkey, that a more comprehensive 
and imaginative solution was required. Joseph M. Jones, a participant in 
the intellectual ferment of the fifteen weeks during which the Marshall Plan 
was-evolved, has depicted those weeks as a uniquely enlivened period in the 
usually quite dreary history of the United States State Department: 

The Truman Doctrine decision unleashed for the first time the creative 
effort of the State Department staff. . . . Emotion quivered near the sur¬ 
face as ideas surged forth. The responsible leaders made the breakthrough; 
but it was the State Department’s staff that swept through the breach made 
by the Truman Doctrine and was to a very important degree responsible 
for the advance to the Marshall Plan. 

The influential leaders in the State Department—Dean Acheson, Wil¬ 
liam Clayton, Charles Bohlen, George Kennan, and Secretary Marshall— 
recognized that the coming winter of starvation and discontent was posing 
“the most compelling world situation ever to confront the nation in time of 
peace.” Millions of people were starving in all the great cities of Europe. 
Britain, with its empire crumbling, would continue to withdraw from the 
role of stabilizer of the European economy. Food production in France was 
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alarmingly low, with no improvement in sight. The standard of living for 
most people in France, Italy, and Germany would soon reach subminimal 
levels and would undoubtedly lead to political disintegration, with disas¬ 
trous effects on the economy of the United States as well as on all Europe. 
With such a dire diagnosis in mind, the men in the State Department real¬ 
ized that palliative, piecemeal treatments would no longer suffice; a drastic 
cure must somehow be found. 

Upon returning from an unsuccessful attempt to get Soviet cooperation 
in a scheme for alleviating Europe’s distress, Marshall announced in a radio 
address on April 28, 1947, that Europe was in such economic distress that 
action could no longer be delayed. “The patient,” he said, “is sinking while 
the doctors deliberate.” Marshall asked George Kennan to take charge of a 
two-week crash program on European economic recovery. Kennan was to 
work with a policy-planning staff of his own choosing, to provide a detailed, 
integrated set of policy recommendations. According to Kennan, his group 
“was supposed to review the whole great problem of European recovery in 
all its complexity, to tap those various sources of outside advice which we 
would never be forgiven for not tapping, to draw up and present to the Se¬ 
cretary the recommendations” about what ought to be done for Europe. 
Marshall told Kennan that because time was running out, he wanted the 
State Department to take the initiative without waiting for Congress “to 
beat me over the head.” 


Avoiding trivia 

Marshall gave Kennan only two words of advice for the work of the 
committee: “Avoid trivia.” Kennan felt that he had neither the time nor the 
inclination to line up a staff of distinguished authorities from outside the 
government, so he confined his selection to the State Department. The men 
he selected proved to be “intellectually hard-headed people, sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar with the department to draw at many points on the wisdom and ex¬ 
pertise which the lower echelons of that institution always harbor (however 
little or poorly they are used).” 

The six-man group, which came to be known as the Policy Planning 
Staff, included an economist (Jacques Reinstein), a colonel of the regular 
army (Charles H. Bonesteel, III), a Foreign Service officer (Ware Adams), 
and two other experienced State Department officials (Joseph E. Johnson 
and Carleton Savage). The members sometimes met more than three times 
a day. On some days, they worked separately, meeting only to integrate 
their independent findings. They frequently consulted experts throughout 
the government and had numerous informal discussions with one another. 
Working day and night for three weeks (they had to ask foi a one week ex 
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A meeting of the Policy Planning Staff, headed by George 
Kennan (seated at left), at which the members listen to one of 
the outside experts consulted during the planning and 
formulation of the Marshall Plan. 
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tension of the deadline), Kennan’s planning staff considered many alterna¬ 
tives, debated them, and made a series of decisions that were embodied in 
the recommended plan for the economic reconstruction of Europe, outlined 
in the planning staffs report to Secretary Marshall: 

We were indebted to others for many insights, even though we, in the final 
analysis, had to make our own opinion of their value. Our principle contri¬ 
butions consisted: 

a. in establishing the principle that the Europeans should themselves 
take the initiative in drawing up a program and should assume central 
responsibility for its terms; 

b. in the insistence that the offer should be made to all of Europe—that 
if anyone was to divide the European continent, it should be the Rus¬ 
sians, with their response, not we with our offer; and 

c. in the decisive emphasis placed on the rehabilitation of the German 
economy and introduction of the concept of German recovery as a 
vital component of the recovery of Europe as a whole. 

Any judgment of the role of the Planning Staff in the origins of the Mar¬ 
shall Plan will have to rest on the relative importance ascribed to these 
three features of it. 2 

The group’s report deviated markedly from traditional State Depart¬ 
ment thinking, which generally gravitates toward a course of action ex¬ 
pected to be supported by the administration, the Congress, and the Ameri¬ 
can public. This group’s comprehensive, long-term plan called for the 
transfer of billions of dollars to countries that had not even asked for help 
and probably would not ask for it. Moreover, the plan proposed that the 
Europeans themselves take the initiative in drawing up a coordinated pro¬ 
gram of recovery, rather than asking for a series of isolated appeals from 
each individual nation. Thus, the plan was to give impetus to a movement 
for European unity, which would build a sense of basic responsibility 
among European leaders for working out detailed solutions of their com¬ 
mon problems. 

The group did not hesitate to take the calculated risk of mobilizing 
strong political opposition within the Congress and condemnation by vocal 
sectors of the public. The plan was going to cost the taxpayers an enormous 
amount of money, with no guarantee that countries leaning toward commu¬ 
nism would not exploit American generosity. Unencumbered by shopworn 
nationalistic rhetoric, the report by Kennan’s group did not offer any of the 
popular anti-Communist slogans customarily employed to rally support for 
a new foreign policy. In its analysis, the planning staff did not fall back on 
the usual stereotypes singling out Communist connivance as the root of Eu¬ 
rope’s difficulties or justify the enormous cost of the proposed plan as nec¬ 
essary to “contain Soviet Communist expansion.’’ Rather, the report placed 
the blame for the crisis squarely on “the disruptive effect of the War on Un¬ 
economic, political, and social structure of Europe,” with its resultant “ex 
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A scene from postwar Germany which indicates the degree of 
disruption and disintegration caused by the war and its 
aftermath in the economic and social fabric of Europe by the 
year 1947, the eve of the implementation of the Marshall Plan. 
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haustion of physical plant and vigor.” Kennan’s group distinguished care 
fully between the basic economic causes of Europe’s distress and the at¬ 
tempts of the Soviet Union to exploit that distress. The planning stall 
realized that as a consequence of unrelieved economic hardships and the 
persisting threat of starvation, the people in the stricken countries of Eu 
rope would be strongly responsive to the promises held forth by the Com¬ 
munist movement. Secretary Marshall reiterated this nonstereotyped poini 
of view in his public announcement. The policy, he asserted, was directed 
“not against any country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, despera 
tion, and chaos.” 3 

In Kennan’s group—as in the White House group that dealt with the 
Cuban missile crisis—realistic appraisals were made of how the Soviei 
Union and its satellites were likely to respond to the various alternatives 
being considered. The members did not assume on the basis of slogan is tic 
preconceptions that all the countries in the Communist bloc would behave 
in the same way and mindlessly sabotage United States efforts to help the 
people of Europe. Surprising to many insiders accustomed to thinking in 
terms of the usual prejudices of American politicians was the open-ended 
invitation extended to all nations of Europe, including those with Comma 
nist regimes, to participate fully in the recovery program. 4 


The “agony” of critical appraisal 

The proposed plan did not mature without considerable human cosi 
and psychological stress, which at times nearly strained the bonds of llu* 
policy-planning group to the breaking point. The members of the group 
Kennan informs us, were tough-minded, and “stout in argument” through 
out their three weeks of constant “sweat.” They took very seriously then 
role as critical thinkers, not sparing each other the embarrassments and Im 
miliation of having to listen to a pet idea being subjected to incisive enti 
cism and sometimes hacked to pieces. 

Kennan gives us an inkling of what went on by quoting a synthetic e\ 
ample of “the sort of intragovernmental debates that preceded the formula 
tion of the Marshall Plan.” 

You say: “This shouldn’t be so difficult. Why don’t we tell these people to 
draw up a plan for the reconstruction of their economic life and submit it 
to us and we’ll see whether we can support it or not?” 

That starts it off. Someone says: “That’s no good. They are too tired 
to draw up a plan. We have to do it for them.” 

Someone else says: “Even if they do draw up a plan, they wouldn’t 
have the internal economic discipline to carry it out I lie Communists 
would spike it.” 
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Someone else says: “Oh, it isn’t the Communists who would spike it— 
it is the local business circles.” 

Then someone says: “Maybe what we need isn’t a plan at all. Maybe 
we just haven’t given them enough in the past. If we just give them more, 
things will work out all right.” 

Another then says: “That’s probably true, but we’ve got to figure out 
how the money is going to be spent. Congress just won’t pour money down 
any more ratholes.” 

Then somebody says: “That’s right; we need a program. We’ve got to 
figure out just what’s to be done with the money and make sure that it does 
the whole job this time.” 

To that someone else replies: “Ah, yes, but it would be a mistake for 
us to try to draw this program up all by ourselves. The Commies would 
just take potshots at it and the European governments would shrug off the 
responsibility.” 

Then someone says: “That’s absolutely right. The thing for us to do is 
to tell these Europeans to draw up a plan and submit it to us and we’ll see 
whether we can support it or not.” 

And then you ask: “Didn’t somebody say that before?” And we’re off 
again. 

As leader of the group, Kennan seems to have made it quite clear to the 
members that open-minded, freewheeling, unconstrained debating was pre¬ 
cisely what they should be doing. Everyone was urged to express any idea 
that might embody a useful proposal and to help spell out all the drawbacks 
as well as the good consequences. One of the main group norms was to sub¬ 
ject everyone’s ideas to thorough criticism. The members applied this norm 
to Kennan’s own seemingly brilliant proposals, some of which he had 
painstakingly developed during the months preceding the group’s delibera¬ 
tions: “[They] put me personally over the bumps, to drive whole series of 
cliches and oversimplifications out of my head, to spare me no complica¬ 
tions.” 

In retrospect, Kennan states in his Memoirs , this was a remarkably 
painful group experience. The members, he says, were able to “force me 
into an intellectual agony more intensive than anything I had ever previ¬ 
ously experienced.” He recounts a specific example: “So earnest and in¬ 
tense were the debates in our little body in those hairy days and nights that 
I can recall one occasion, in late evening, when I, to recover my composure, 
left the room and walked, weeping, around the entire building.” Here we 
encounter a social atmosphere entirely different from the affable, nonargu- 
mentative sessions, pervaded by groupthink, that produced the fiascoes. 


More groups, more ordeals 

Kennan’s ordeal was not confined to the critical scrutiny and endless 
debates of his policy-planning group. When the group finished its task and 
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he had submitted the report, he found himself a member of another hard 
headed group. This was an ad hoc review board headed by Secretary Mar 
shall. It included Dean Acheson, Charles Bohlen, Will Clayton, and Benja 
min Cohen—all senior officials of the State Department. In advance of their 
crucial meeting, the members were asked to study Kennan’s report and a 
memorandum on the same subject prepared independently by Will Clay 
ton. 

At the meeting, Secretary Marshall asked the group members for then 
candid judgments but avoided expressing any of his own views. The mem 
bers of the review board voiced specific criticisms and expressed their 
doubts about whether some of the potentially unfavorable consequences 
could be avoided. Kennan was undoubtedly well prepared for the questions 
raised by the critical reviewers after the ordeal of the all-out debates in his 
policy-planning group. The review board ended up accepting all his main 
recommendations. 

Secretary Marshall incorporated the major elements of the plan worked 
out by Kennan’s group, as well as some of the proposals and formulations 
from Clayton’s memorandum, into his speech at the 1947 Harvard com 
mencement. This speech incorporated verbatim several key passages from 
Kennan’s report. Because Secretary Marshall had not expressed his own 
opinions either during or after the review board’s meeting, Kennan finally 
learned of the Secretary’s favorable decision with genuine surprise as he 
read an account of the Harvard speech in his morning newspaper on June 
6, 1947. 

About two weeks later, President Truman appointed a Committee on 
Foreign Aid, headed by Averell Harriman, the Secretary of Commerce. The 
Harriman Committee was a nineteen-member advisory group that included 
distinguished heads of industrial firms, banks, labor unions, agricultural or 
ganizations, and educational institutions. At the time it was appointed 
President Truman and his advisers arranged to set up two independent sup 
piementary committees—one under the chairmanship of Julius A. Krug, tlu 
Secretary of the Interior, the other headed by Edwin G. Nourse, the chan 
man of the Economic Council. Krug’s committee was to independently in 
vestigate United States resources and physical capabilities for furnishing 
economic aid. Nourse’s group was to study the economic effects of the foi 
eign aid plan on America’s domestic production, consumption, and prices 
The conclusions of these two groups would be reviewed and reconciled b\ 
Harriman’s committee. The final report, to be prepared by Harriman’s 
committee, would thus be a comprehensive review of divergent and some¬ 
times clashing interests and would take into account the major forms of op 
position to be expected from the Congress. 

From the outset there were open disagreements among the proponent** 
of divergent economic policies within the 1 larriman ( ommittee. I )ilfereiu < 
arose on many issues, most notably on the sensitive question ol whethei the 
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American economy could support a massive aid program of the type envis¬ 
aged in the State Department’s plan. The “hottest fight” of all, according to 
a member of the committee’s staff, centered on the extent to which Ameri¬ 
ca’s crude steel resources could be made available. Out of the crucible of 
“hot fights,” the committee finally reached a consensus and forged specific 
recommendations that retained the core innovations of the State Depart¬ 
ment’s version of the plan while presenting additional points concerning the 
need for reducing economic barriers within Europe and a set of guiding 
principles for administering the plan. 

This basic groundwork, according to Jones, enabled the entire opera¬ 
tion to be launched promptly enough to supply the vital needs of countries 
that were on the verge of bankruptcy. Jones concludes that the Harriman 
Committee, with the help of the extensive planning concurrently carried out 
by other government officials, produced “a body of solid preparatory work 
without which the Marshall Plan could not have been launched as a sound 
undertaking.” 5 


Joys and sorrows of a noncohesive committee 

When the members of a committee represent different areas of expertise 
and different political constituencies, chances are increased that the group 
will face controversial issues squarely and will debate them before reaching 
a consensus. This built-in adversary feature was certainly an outstanding 
characteristic of the nineteen-man Harriman Committee, made up as it was 
of representatives of clashing interests within the United States economy. 
Nevertheless, noncohesive committees have problems of their own, and 
their problems cause errors in decision-making that are just as serious as 
those arising in cohesive groups that indulge in groupthink. Often the only 
way a large group of people with divergent objectives can arrive at a con¬ 
sensus is through strong political pressures, which are conducive to super¬ 
ficial conformity to the demands of a powerful leader (or a powerful minor¬ 
ity faction). In a noncohesive group, disaffected members may deliberately 
pretend to agree with a leader’s proposals and deliberately withhold their 
objections out of fear of political or economic reprisals. This type of delib¬ 
erate conformity is not the same as groupthink, which involves genuine 
sharing of illusory beliefs. The members of a cohesive group dominated by 
groupthink tendencies remain unaware of the extent to which they are con¬ 
firming to the group’s norms. 

When a noncohesive group, like the Harriman Committee, engages in 
vigorous debate and avoids the pressures to arrive at a quick consensus, it 
inns another risk: becoming bogged down by unproductive clashes among 
adversaries with irreconcilable positions. Such groups are sometimes 
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plagued by an internal power struggle, which produces bickering about ill 
issues, large and small. 

The Harriman Committee seems to have avoided successfully both 
sources of difficulty. The relatively high quality of the committee’s delibei.i 
tions may have been facilitated by the administrative practice of splittim 
the membership into small working subcommittees, where issues could U 
debated by qualified men with divergent points of view and reasonable 
compromises be worked out before efforts were made to obtain a consensu 
in the full committee. Still, we must recognize that even though the Ham 
man Committee did a reasonably good job, it was not a creative group. It\ 
and large, it merely echoed and endorsed the main proposals of Kennan 
policy-planning group, Will Clayton’s memorandum, and other State I )< 
partment advice, adding only a few suggestions about implementation. I In 
is perhaps the most that can be expected of a large committee made up »>i 
members with diverse loyalties and interests. 


Group cohesiveness without groupthink 

A small, cohesive group may be required if the task is to draw up i 
comprehensive analysis and to find a solution that synthesizes cogent eon 
cepts, assumptions, and evidence relevant to a long-standing problem. Ken 
nan’s Policy Planning Staff, made up of six men from the same department 
working together intensively, seems to have been an effective problem-sol\ 
ing group. The members knew they would be working together on addi 
tional problems after their three-week inquiry into European reconstrm 
tion. They respected each other’s competence, and appear to h i \» 
developed a strong esprit de corps. In short, the main conditions that pi* 
mote groupthink were present. How did Kennan’s policy-planning group 
avoid succumbing to the strong concurrence-seeking tendency that gi\* 
rise to the various symptoms of groupthink? 

We can make only some tentative surmises about the critical condition* 
that make a difference. One such condition involves setting up a group 
norm that gives highest priority to critical appraisal. In the policy-appi.ir 
ing committee responsible for approving the Bay of Pigs invasion, th* 
leader, probably without realizing it, induced the group members to give ill. 
highest priority to preserving group unity by avoiding harsh criticisms «•! 
the CIA’s plans. In each of the other fiascoes we have examined, the saint 
type of norm can be detected. But in the Executive Committee that d< . 1 1 1 
with the Cuban missile crisis, no such norm developed; instead, the noun 
was to discuss openly all doubts about each alternative course of action 
Apparently a similar norm of open critical scrutiny took hold in Kennan 
policy-planning group. Adherence to this norm requires a delicate halum • 
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of mutual suspicion and mutual trust—suspicion about the soundness of 
each other’s arguments, combined with a basic attitude of trust that criticiz¬ 
ing each others’ ideas will not be taken as an insult or lead to retaliation. 


Role of the leader 

Certain leadership practices probably help to create an appropriate so¬ 
cial atmosphere that fosters healthy skepticism and open critical discussion 
of controversial issues. One major factor appears to be the leader’s capacity 
to abstain from pushing his own views and to use his influence, instead, 
mainly to encourage genuine debate. If the leader consistently invites open 
discussion, he need not necessarily remain totally silent about his own pre¬ 
ferences, as General Marshall did. Kennan did not hesitate to present his 
own policy recommendations to the group, but he did so in a way that con¬ 
veyed to the members that their role was to be critical evaluators, whether 
(he proposals were being made by himself or by someone else. From his 
memoirs, it is apparent that Kennan served as a role model, placing his own 
pet ideas on the block as a kind of sacrificial lamb. His own example of ac¬ 
cepting without recriminations all the “complications,” “bumps,” and 
“agony” must have made a deep impression on the participants, decreasing 
the chances that the group would accept any policy proposal before all the 
drawbacks had been fully aired. 

Another important factor might be the leadership practices encouraged 
by the organization or institution with which the policy-planning group is 
affiliated. Kennan probably would not have felt so free to encourage open 
discussion if Secretary Marshall had let it be known in advance what rec¬ 
ommendations he expected the policy-planning group to make. When the 
chairman of a committee knows that his chief is favorably disposed toward 
a particular policy, he will find it difficult to avoid steering the group to give 
lavorable consideration to the preferred choice. Freedom from such con¬ 
straints is probably rare in any large organization, especially in a govern¬ 
ment hierarchy beset by constant political pressures that are often felt to be 
crucial for the administration’s leaders to survive in office. In order to be 
genuinely nonauthoritarian in asking for policy recommendations on a vital 
issue of funding foreign aid, the Secretary of State would have to be willing 
to set aside temporarily such considerations and to renounce his traditional 
prerogatives to put his own personal stamp on the policy thinking of the 
people working in his department. By remaining silent until after the report 
horn Kennan’s planning staff had been evaluated by the State Depart¬ 
ment’s review board, Marshall avoided imposing any obvious constraints 
on the free expression of critical comments in an institutional setting where 
d I members of the staff are expected to show deference to the judgment of 
ilien superior officer, if' they know what his judgment is. 
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Marshall’s way of handling the assignment may have been character!', 
tic of his personal style of leadership. (When inviting Acheson to be im 
der secretary of state, Marshall told him that he would expect from him 
“complete and even brutal candor,” without regard for personal feelings: I 
have no feelings,” Marshall said, “except those which are reserved for Mis 
Marshall.”) But still, in order to abstain from giving strong hints aboui 
which policies should be favored when asking a committee for advice, .1 
conscientious Secretary of State would have to feel free, in turn, from spi- 
cific constraints from his chief, the President. Hence full and impartial c\ 
ploration of alternatives requires an organizational setting in which all kc\ 
persons in the hierarchy, from the Chief Executive down, are willing to 
withhold their initial judgments and to avoid exerting pressure to obtain 
compliance with their initial preferences. 


Avoiding insulation by involving more than 
one group 

A specific administrative device probably contributes substantially to 
the quality of the decision-making procedures of a group of policy-plan 
ners —th e multiple-group structure used by the Truman administration in 
developing the Marshall Plan. There may have been strong political reasons 
for setting up so many different committees. Truman needed to muster all 
the support he could get from leading government officials, and he “lost n<> 
opportunity to widen the involvements of his own official family in tin 
cause.” But whether intended to or not, the multiple-group structure pre¬ 
vents the decision from falling into the hands of a single, insulated group 
with no opportunity for obtaining feedback that could correct the group's 
false assumptions and miscalculations. With multiple groups there is less 
chance that unwarranted stereotypes and slogans will remain unchallenged 
Also less likely is psychological inertia resulting from the members’ sense <>l 
commitment to earlier policy proposals if those proposals were made by .1 
different group. 

The group that did the preliminary work on the plan for European n 
covery (Kennan’s planning staff) was not the group that evaluated it (tin 
State Department’s review board). Further details of the plan were worked 
out by a completely different group (the Harriman Committee), which was 
expected to take account of information and recommendations from two 
other independent groups of policy-planners (the Krug Committee and tin 
Nourse Committee), as well as from Congressmen and representatives ol 
various government agencies. The Harriman Committee’s policy recom 
mendations were reviewed by a White House group headed by the 1’iesi 
dent. Thus, the While House group, in making its final decisions about tin 
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specific details of the foreign aid plan, had the benefit of careful evaluations 
of a variety of alternatives that had been hammered out by leading experts 
within the government and by representatives of many different constituen¬ 
cies. This is an entirely different story from the Korean War escalation de¬ 
cisions, made from beginning to end by an insulated White House group, 
which kept every aspect of policy-planning tightly within its own hands, 
never allowing any other group of policy-planners within the government 
free rein to make independent judgments about what could and should be 
done. 

The tentative inferences I have extracted can be summarized in terms 
of three specific ways that groupthink tendencies might be counteracted: 

1. The leader of a policy-forming group might assign the role of critical 
evaluator to each member, encouraging everyone to give high priority 
to airing his objections and doubts openly. This practice may need to 
be reinforced by the leader’s acceptance of criticism of his own judg¬ 
ments in order to discourage the members from soft-pedaling their dis¬ 
agreements. 

2. The key leaders in an organization’s hierarchy, when assigning a pol¬ 
icy-planning mission to any group within their organization, might 
adopt an impartial stance instead of stating preferences and expecta¬ 
tions at the outset. This practice requires each leader to limit his 
briefings to unbiased statements about the scope of the problem and 
the limitations of available resources, without advocating any specific 
proposal he would like to see adopted, so as to allow the conferees to 
develop an atmosphere of open inquiry and explore impartially a wide 
range of policy alternatives. 

3. The organization might routinely follow the administrative practice of 
setting up several independent policy-planning and evaluation groups 
to work on the same policy question, each carrying out its delibera¬ 
tions under a different leader. This would prevent the appraisal of pol¬ 
icy alternatives from remaining in the hands of one insulated group, a 
prime condition that fosters miscalculations based on concurrence¬ 
seeking tendencies. 
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Generalizations: 
Who Succumbs, 
When, and Why 


Only in America? 

Is groupthink essentially an American phenomenon? American publu 
administrators and corporation executives are well known for their peculiai 
eagerness to invest time and money in brainstorming groups, T-groups, e\ 
ecutive training workshops in group relations, and the like. Does somethin)' 
unique in the national character incline American executives to rely execs 
sively on group support? If so, perhaps groupthink tendencies are to be 
found among policy-makers only in America. Is there reason to believe thai 
groupthink is not limited to just one country? 

Actually, it is simply a matter of happenstance that all the examples of 
groupthink presented so far have involved American political and militai \ 
leaders. If I had been more familiar with European, Asian, and African his 
tory, or if I had first consulted specialists other than American political sci 
entists, I might have selected non-American decisions that perhaps would 
reveal the symptoms of groupthink. From recent discussions with specialists 
in European history, I have the strong impression that 1 could find excellent 
candidates for an analysis of groupthink tendencies in many times ami 
places—in the city-states of ancient Rome and Renaissance Italy, as well as 
in the capitals of post-Renaissance Europe—if records of decision-making, 
meetings, memoirs, diaries, and other evidence of the deliberations and in 
teractions of participants are available. 

Studies of national differences might some day show that executives in 
America are more inclined than those elsewhere to rely on group judgments 
and to indulge in groupthink. In a large series of policy decisions by govern 
ment committees in America, groupthink tendencies might be suflicienlls 
strong to have a noticeably adverse effect on the quality of decision making 
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in, let us say, one out of every three decisions on the average; whereas in 
European countries the average rate might be just half as great, about one 
out of six. Still, such a relatively low rate for Europe would be far from neg¬ 
ligible and would be a matter of grave concern whenever a policy decision 
affected the lives of millions of people. Of course, we are a long way from 
being able to make reliable quantitative estimates. So, for the present, we 
shall have to be satisfied with qualitative evidence that furnishes answers to 
a simpler question: Can we point to a European fiasco that makes it plausi¬ 
ble to assume that policy-making committees in nations other than the 
United States at least occasionally suffer from the symptoms of groupthink? 


Candidates for a casebook of European 
fiascoes 

In accounts of how the major powers of Europe in 1914 stumbled into 
the first world war, I recognized some familiar signs of group processes at 
work and noted several excellent candidates for case studies that might 
prove to be prime examples of groupthink. For example, in 1914 the French 
military high command ignored repeated warnings that Germany had 
adopted the Schlieffen Plan, which called for a rapid assault through Bel¬ 
gium and then southward to Paris in order to outflank France’s defenses in 
the west. With high esprit de corps, French government officials and mili¬ 
tary leaders supported each other in ignoring the danger of being out¬ 
flanked. Their reliance on simplistic slogans about French elan and shared 
illusions about France’s invulnerability bolstered their decision to adopt an 
unrealistic military plan to launch a frontal assault against Germany’s most 
heavily fortified frontiers in the west. They apparently continued to ignore 
all warnings about France’s vulnerability until their illusions were shattered 
when the Germans broke through France’s weakly fortified Belgian frontier 
in the first few weeks of the war and approached the gates of Paris. 

In historical analyses of the origins of World War II, another candidate 
for a casebook of European fiascoes appears, and it might even be a more 
instructive example of groupthink than any of the others: The British gov¬ 
ernment’s attempt to appease Nazi Germany during 1938 and early 1939, 
which has been called “the most discreditable episode in modern English 
history.” The attempt was carried out by an anti-war group of British pol¬ 
icy-makers—Neville Chamberlain’s “inner circle”—whose unrealistic pol¬ 
icy of appeasing the unappeasable Nazis contributed unintentionally to the 
outbreak of the second world war. Authoritative accounts of Britain’s ap¬ 
peasement policy contain suggestive indications that the groupthink hy¬ 
pothesis may apply even when the intent of a group’s decision is to avoid 
war, rather than moving toward war as in all the examples of groupthink I 
have discussed so far. 
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Perspectives for the Futuki 


Popular accounts of the events leading up to World War II presen i 
Chamberlain as a lone old man with an umbrella who imposed his own will 
upon the British government. But those who knew him well and those who 
have studied his personal diary, his correspondence, and his political ac¬ 
tions have come to the conclusion that his decisions were constantly in 
fluenced by his inner circle of close associates—Sir Horace Wilson, tin 
Prime Minister’s closest adviser on foreign affairs; Sir John Simon, Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer; Sir Samuel Hoare, Home Secretary; Viscouni 
Halifax, who became Foreign Secretary in February 1938 (after Anthom 
Eden resigned in protest against the British government’s acquiescence to 
Mussolini’s conquests); and Sir Neville Henderson, Britain’s ambassador to 
Germany. 

William R. Rock, in a well-documented study of the political conse¬ 
quences of the inner circle’s appeasement policy, asserts that the gap be¬ 
tween good intentions and unjustifiable practices was enormous. Although 
starting out as a high-minded attempt to redress justifiable grievances. Rock 
says, the British government’s policy of appeasement degenerated into pas 
sive “surrender to aggressive and unscrupulous powers, mainly from mo 
fives of fear, indolence, or simple indifference. Invariably the concessions 
were made at the expense of some weaker nation.” 

All the members of the inner circle supported Chamberlain’s view of Ins 
special mission to save Europe from war. They pressured him to avoid cu- 
ating a collective-security alliance with Russia, Czechoslovakia, and ollu-i 
anti-Nazi countries. Time and again, they urged him to give in to Hitlci 
demands for territory from neighboring countries in exchange for nothing 
more than promises that he would make no further demands. Indeed, it wir. 
one of Chamberlain’s closest associates in the inner circle, Sir Horace Wil 
son, who suggested to him the plan of unilaterally resolving the Czechosln 
vak crisis in September 1938 by flying to Germany for a summit conference 
with Hitler without consulting any of England’s military allies. Despite hr 
initial doubts about the plan, the Prime Minister by-passed all the experts in 
the Foreign Office and elsewhere in the government, consulting only lu- 
inner circle before he publicly announced his arrangements for a person. 1 1 
conference with Hitler. Chamberlain and his fellow appeasers were gratified 
to receive widespread approval of the announcement from the nation 
press. They did not take account of the fact that “much of the initial snp 
port from the press was based on the belief that the visit would provide an 
opportunity for Chamberlain to impress upon Hitler Britain’s determm.i 
tion to stand firm against German demands.” 

Commenting on the amazing inflexibility displayed by the members o! 
the inner circle in pursuit of their fallacious policy, as they allowed Na/i 
Germany to make one bloodless conquest after another during the pound 
from 1937 to 1939, Rock describes a historical pu/./.le: 


the historian is left to wonder how any government entile! have deliheialely 
dosed its eyes and those of the nation to so eleai and imminent a pelil 
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Members of Neville Chamberlain’s War Cabinet with the 
ministers who formed his “inner circle” sitting in the front 
row. Seated, left to right, are: Viscount Halifax, the Foreign 
Secretary; Sir John Simon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Neville Chamberlain, the Prime Minister; and Sir Samuel 
I loare, Home Secretary. Also seated, on the far right, is Lord 
Chatfield, Minister for the Coordination of Defence. Standing, 
left to right, are: Sir John Anderson, Minister for Home 
Security; Lord Hankey, Minister without portfolio; Leslie 
I loare Belisha, War Minister; Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty; Sir Kingsley Wood, Air Minister; Anthony 
I den, Dominions Minister; and Sir Edward Bridges, 
permanent secretary and secretary of the War Cabinet. Two 
oilier members of Chamberlain’s inner circle were not 
members of the Cabinet: Sir Horace Wilson, permanent 
secretary (in the Civil Service) and the Prime Minister’s closest 
adviser on foreign affairs, and Sir Neville Henderson, Britain’s 
ambassador to Germany. 
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The magnitude of German preparations for war, the ruthless speed with 
which they were pushed ahead, and the vast scope of German ambitions 
were all well known to those in positions of leadership. They seemed to 
leave the government largely unmoved. 

The groupthink hypothesis may provide a large part of the solution to 
this puzzle. There are many indications that the group developed a shared 
illusion of invulnerability. Most historians and political analysts who have 
discussed the gross miscalculations of Chamberlain and his close advisers 
have emphasized their overoptimism and their unresponsiveness to impres¬ 
sive warnings from inside and outside their government. Chamberlain, in 
his private letters and diary, repeatedly mentioned his supreme confidence 
that the appeasement policy would preserve England from the dangers of' 
war. On rare occasions when he expressed his doubts, he would dismiss 
them by mentioning the reassurances he had received from one or another 
of his inner circle. 1 

The appeasers’ complacency appears to have been based on their as¬ 
sumption that Britain could assert itself as the arbiter of Europe and, if 
forced to fight a war, would certainly be successful. The members of the 
inner circle acknowledged and sometimes for propaganda purposes exag¬ 
gerated the military weakness of Britain, but they apparently were con¬ 
vinced of their capacity to win diplomatic victories through their political 
astuteness and moral influence. They had no interest in information that 
might challenge the soundness of their assumptions. They encouraged 
Chamberlain to by-pass the Foreign Office and to ignore government ex¬ 
perts who were aware of the risks of giving in to Hitler’s demands. “As early 
as January, 1938,” according to Rock, “Chamberlain had branded the For¬ 
eign Office ‘not sincere’ in its approach to the dictators, and all its expert 
knowledge was cast aside because the knowledge seemed in conflict with 
hope.” Every political or military analyst in the government who called at¬ 
tention to defects in the appeasers’ plans was labeled by the inner circle as a 
biased anti-Nazi who could not be trusted. 

After the war, captured German documents showed that the alternative 
policy of presenting a united military front to guarantee the independence 
of each country threatened by Hitler would have met with strong support 
from the German generals in command of the German army, many ol 
whom were strongly opposed to risking war against the armies of England, 
France, and Czechoslovakia. The combined military strength of these ar¬ 
mies, they realized, was far greater than that of Germany. We might think 
that if only Chamberlain’s group had known about internal German oppo 
sition to Hitler’s war moves, the members would at least have debated the 
pros and cons of a modified policy combining concessions with a firm de 
terrent, in order to achieve their goal of preventing the outbreak of world 
war. The fact is that ( hamberlain and leading members ot the group were 
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informed more than once about Hitler’s war plans and the German gener¬ 
als’ opposition to it. There is documentary evidence that the German gener¬ 
als sent at least three separate messages to the British government urging a 
firm stand against Hitler. But the members of the inner circle who received 
the information were content to rely on what their colleague Neville Hen¬ 
derson told them about the situation in Berlin. Acting as a mindguard, 
Henderson repeatedly advised the others to ignore all the inside informa¬ 
tion they were receiving from emissaries of the German general staff as un¬ 
trustworthy and irrelevant. 

Despite overwhelming evidence to the contrary, all members of the 
inner circle thought Hitler a sincere nationalist who could be won over to 
the cause of keeping the peaceful status quo in Europe—if he were properly 
appeased. For them, the real villains were the Communists and all those 
who stood in the way of appeasement, including Winston Churchill and 
other politicians at home who were willing to risk war in order to oppose 
the Nazis’ demands. Throughout the Czechoslovak crisis, the Czechs were 
castigated for threatening the peace because they were refusing to accept 
the concessions that the British policy-makers were prepared to give in 
order to appease Hitler. “The Czechs,” Henderson wrote to a fellow ap¬ 
peaser, “are incorrigibly pigheaded people.” “It is morally unjust,” he ad¬ 
monished in another letter, “to compel this solid Teuton minority [the 
German Sudetens] to remain subjected to a Slav central government at 
Prague.” “The moment has come,” he concluded in yet another letter, “for 
Prague to get a real twist of the screw.” 

Whether or not all members of the inner circle shared Henderson’s ex¬ 
treme views of the leaders of the Czechoslovak government, all agreed to 
exclude them from the negotiations with Hitler and to “twist the screw” to 
get them to accept the harsh terms of the Munich agreement. Five weeks 
before the Munich agreement, Horace Wilson had assured a member of the 
German embassy, according to a document found in the files of the former 
Nazi ambassador to Britain, that “if we two, Great Britain and Germany, 
can come to agreement regarding the settlement of the Czech problem, we 
shall simply brush aside the resistance that France or Czechoslovakia her¬ 
self may offer to the decision.” That is precisely what Wilson and his associ¬ 
ates in the inner circle succeeded in doing. 

Many historians and political scientists try to explain the gross miscal¬ 
culations made by Chamberlain and his fellow appeasers in terms of their 
personality traits. Trevor-Roper, for example, highlights Chamberlain’s per¬ 
sonality defects—his vanity, his self-confidence in being able to triumph 
over any opponent, his capacity for self-deception, and his inability to toler¬ 
ate dissent. Gilbert, in The Roots of Appeasement, ascribes similar negative 
attributes to Chamberlain and refers to the chronic indecisiveness, muddle- 
headedness, and other personal defects of his principal associates. 

I lie groupthink hypothesis does not necessarily contradict this type of 
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In Munich, September 1938, Chancellor Hitler and Prime 
Minister Chamberlain shake hands after concluding the 
“Peace of Munich.” Next to Chamberlain is Sir Neville 
Henderson, Britain’s ambassador to Germany. 
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explanation. But instead of placing all the blame on the policy-makers’ per¬ 
sonal deficiencies, the groupthink hypothesis adds that these defects are 
augmented when a leader participates in a cohesive decision-making group 
in which loyalty to group norms takes precedence over independent, critical 
judgment. Chamberlain may have been chronically self-confident and ob¬ 
stinate; he may have enjoyed the opportunity to display his capacity to out- 
debate his critics in Parliament and to win points in the political game. But 
he was, nevertheless, quite amenable to influence on occasions when mem¬ 
bers of his in-group raised objections and urged him to change his plans. 
The groupthink hypothesis highlights the importance of the social support 
received from close associates. Such support bolsters any personality traits 
that incline a leader to overlook the unfavorable consequences of his pet 
plans and of his preferred ways of doing things. The case material bearing 
on Chamberlain and the members of his inner circle suggests that a detailed 
analysis of all available historical records will show that their policy de¬ 
cisions were just as badly impaired by groupthink tendencies as those made 
by policy-making groups in the American government. Only one such case 
is required to indicate that America has no monopoly on groupthink. 


A working assumption about who is 
susceptible 

Who is susceptible to groupthink pertains not only to the nationality of 
the policy-makers but also to their personality predispositions. Some chief 
executives, for example, probably become more dependent than others on 
an inner circle of advisers and set up group norms that encourage unanim¬ 
ity. Psychological studies have shown marked individual differences in re¬ 
sponsiveness to social pressure. Some individuals consistently yield to the 
views of the majority, and others consistently adhere to their own independ¬ 
ent judgments. Recent research suggests that conformity tendencies may be 
strongest in persons who are most fearful of disapproval and rejection. Peo¬ 
ple with strong affiliative needs prefer their work colleagues to be good 
friends, even if those friends are not very competent. Such people give 
priority to preserving friendly relationships, at the expense of achieving suc¬ 
cess in the group’s work tasks. 

Most of the systematic research from which these findings are derived, 
however, has dealt with superficial conformity in groups made up of 
strangers who meet together once and do not expect to see one another 
again. To understand the predispositions conducive to groupthink, we need 
studies of groups that meet together for many weeks and work on decisions 
to which each member will be committed. Such studies are also essential to 
lind out whether other characteristics of group members in addition to per- 
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sonality factors give rise to individual differences in susceptibility to group- 
think—for example, social class, ethnic origin, occupational training, prior 
experience in group decision-making. Richard Barnet, in The Economy of 
Death , emphasizes the homogeneous social and educational backgrounds of 
the officials who man the top posts in Washington. This type of homogene¬ 
ity may also be an important factor that increases the chances of group- 
think. 

Groups of individuals showing a preponderance of certain personality 
and social attributes may prove to be the ones that succumb most readily to 
groupthink. But persons with the most detrimental of these attributes would 
seldom survive the career struggles required to reach high executive posi¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, my own observations of the way successful as well as 
unsuccessful executives react when they become involved in two-week 
workshops in group relations training suggest that none is immune to 
groupthink. Even individuals who are generally high in self-esteem and low 
in dependency and submissiveness are quite capable of being caught up 
from time to time in the group madness that produces the symptoms of 
groupthink. In certain powerful circumstances that make for groupthink, 
probably every member of every policy-making group, no matter whether 
strongly or mildly predisposed, is susceptible. I propose to adopt the general 
working assumption that all policy-makers are vulnerable whenever circum¬ 
stances promote concurrence-seeking. 


How widespread is groupthink? 

At present we do not know what percentage of all national fiascoes are 
attributable to groupthink. Some decisions of poor quality that turn out to 
be fiascoes might be ascribed primarily to mistakes made by just one man, 
the chief executive. Others arise because of a faulty policy formulated by a 
group of executives whose decision-making procedures were impaired by 
errors having little or nothing to do with groupthink. For example, a nonco- 
hesive committee may be made up of bickering factions so intent on 
fighting for political power within the government bureaucracy that the par¬ 
ticipants have little interest in examining the real issues posed by the foreign 
policy question they are debating; they may settle for a compromise that 
fails to take account of adverse effects on people outside their own political 
arena. 

All that can be said from the historical case studies I have analyzed so 
far is that groupthink tendencies sometimes play a major role in producing 
large-scale fiascoes. In order to estimate how large the percentage might be 
for various types ol decision-making groups, we need investigations o! ;i 
variety of policy decisions made by groups ol exei utives who have grossly 
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miscalculated the unfavorable consequences of their chosen course of ac¬ 
tion. The “only-in-America” question posed at the beginning of this chapter 
could be pursued further in an examination of a substantial number of ill- 
considered decisions made by various European and other foreign govern¬ 
ments, including some from earlier centuries. Among the most recent fias¬ 
coes to be considered would be the Nasser government’s provocations in 
1967 that led to the outbreak of the 6-day Israeli-Arab war and the Pakistan 
government’s provocations in 1971 that led to the outbreak of the 13-day 
Indian-Pakistani war. 

A selection of United States government decisions to be used in further 
research on the incidence of groupthink-dominated deliberations should in¬ 
clude some made during Republican administrations that might be compa¬ 
rable to the ones made during the Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy, and John¬ 
son administrations. The sample might also contain representative 
instances of governmental decisions made by executive groups below the 
top level—comparable to the decisions of Admiral Kimmel’s naval group in 
Hawaii in 1941—including some having nothing to do with war and peace. 
One example would be the decision made by United States Department of 
Justice attorneys who spent several years preparing a case against Dr. An¬ 
drew Ivy, an American scientist who was distributing a worthless drug 
known as Krebiozen and claiming that it was a cure for cancer. The group 
of government lawyers, with the concurrence of administrators in the Food 
and Drug Administration, made the mistake of bringing a massive indict¬ 
ment charging conspiracy, fraud, and a variety of related crimes that could 
have put Dr. Ivy in jail for more than a hundred years. When the trial took 
place in 1966, they failed to convince the jury of the truth of these extreme 
charges; they undoubtedly would have had a solid case on lesser charges. 
The archives of other nations might also provide evidence of groupthink 
among comparable groups of bureaucrats, as in the case of the decision by 
Britain’s National Coal Board to ignore warnings about a coal tip slide in 
Aberfan, Wales, in order to save the money and time that would have been 
required for taking proper precautions. When the predicted slide disaster 
occurred in October 1966, the local school was completey buried and all the 
town’s school children were killed. 

Unwise and disastrous policy decisions made by industrial firms might 
also be examined in order to investigate groupthink tendencies in organiza¬ 
tions outside of governmental bureaucracies. Here are some likely can¬ 
didates: 

A lethal decision was made in 1961 by a group of nine directors and sci¬ 
entists of Griinenthal Chemie, the German firm that was making huge 
profits from marketing Thalidomide as a tranquilizer, to ignore alarming re¬ 
ports from physicians all over the world about dangerous side effects and to 
advertise that their cherished money-making drug was safe enough to be 
used by pregnant women, even though the firm had not run a single test to 
find out its effects on the unborn. Within less than a year after the advertis- 
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ing decision, approximately seven thousand deformed children were born. 
The German government brought criminal charges against the directors 
and, as a result of civil suits by parents of “Thalidomide babies,” the firm 
had to pay millions of dollars in damages. 

During the 1950s a clique of general managers and vice presidents of 
General Electric, Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, McGraw-Edison, and 
other electric companies met together informally at golf clubs and hotels to 
make illegal price-fixing arrangements, confident that their firms would sup 
port them in the unlikely event they were caught. But caught they were 
then convicted of conspiracy, fired, fined, and imprisoned. 

In 1956, the directors of Ford Motor Company decided to proceed with 
their plans to introduce the Edsel, a medium-priced car loaded with costl\ 
extra ornamentation designed to appeal to status-aspiring consumers, de 
spite mounting evidence that the market was rapidly shifting to low-priced 
cars. An analysis of this marketing misadventure, which cost the company a 
net loss of more than $300 million, indicates that “among several sources bl 
failure, stereotypes of their market blinded the company to accelerating 
sales of foreign cars, which Detroit contemptuously dismissed as ‘the 
teacher trade.’ ” 

From 1957 to 1963, the top executives of American Express Field 
Warehousing gave warehouse receipts for 1.9 billion pounds of salad oil to 
Anthony De Angelis, a shady businessman who had been repeatedly in¬ 
dicted for cheating on contracts. The executives ignored widespread rumors 
of trickery and never took the elementary precaution of ordering a careful 
inspection of De Angelis’ storage tanks, which in fact were empty or filled 
with water. Their failure enabled De Angelis to use the good-as-gold ware 
house receipts to obtain huge loans from the American Express Company 
and from fifty banks, brokerage houses, and export firms, which collective!) 
sustained losses of $175 million when “the great salad oil swindle” final I \ 
came to light in 1963. 

Before looking into such decisions for symptoms of groupthink, we firsi 
must check the facts in detail to make sure that each decision in the sample 
was a group product and not simply based on the judgment of one powerful 
leader who induced the others to go along with him regardless of whethci 
they thought his decision was good, bad, or indifferent. This consideration 
has kept me from nominating as candidates a number of fiascoes caused b\ 
totalitarian governments—Mussolini’s decision to enter the war in 1940 
when Italy was completely unprepared, Stalin’s failure to anticipate a Gei 
man invasion while implementing the Nazi-Soviet pact in 1941, llitlei * 
fatal decision to invade Russia in 1941—although it is conceivable that m 
some of these decisions the dictator’s advisers participated as genuine pol 
icy-makers, not merely as sycophants. 
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The leader’s role: Fact versus myth 

Even in non totalitarian countries, a powerful leader’s advisers may con 
form with his wishes, thinking “it is not up to me to make this decision.” 
This type of surface conformity, as noted earlier, is not the same as group 
think, which involves genuine judgments made by all members of the advi 
sory or planning group. Consequently, in each instance of an appareni 
group decision, we must try to find out if the members concur on a miscon 
ceived policy because of internalized group norms, rather than because of 
motivations such as fear or respect for the leader’s power, which could 
make them insincerely converge on what they think the leader wants. 

In attempting to make these discriminations, we must try to separate 
facts from myths. In America, according to traditional political doctrine, 
the President has sole responsibility for every decision authorized by the ex 
ecutive branch. Thus President Eisenhower was responsible for the errone 
ous decision to send U-2 spy planes over the Soviet Union even though he 
was not even informed about them by the Pentagon until after he had pub 
licly denied that the United States had launched any such flights. Presidenl 
Truman, according to the doctrine, had sole responsibility for the Korean 
War decisions even though he was highly responsive to his advisers’ recoin 
mendations and on at least one important decision was induced to change 
his mind completely. (It will be recalled that Truman had wanted to accept 
Chiang Kai-shek’s offer to send Chinese Nationalist troops to Korea but 
was talked out of it by members of his inner circle.) John F. Kennedy rein 
forced the traditional myth by publicly assuming full responsibility for the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco. Nevertheless, his advisers knew that they shared the re 
sponsibility, and some of them acknowledged feeling personally humiliated 
The known facts about how these decisions were arrived at certainly do not 
correspond to the myth. 

The problem of discerning whether advisers participated as policy-mak 
ers arises in connection with the major decisions made by business firms 
educational institutions, and other large organizations, whenever a leader 
has nominal responsibility for the organization’s policies. Only decisions in 
which the consensus of a stable in-group plays a crucial role in determining 
the chosen policy are relevant to investigations of the groupthink hypothe 
sis. Thus the list of potential candidates needs to be cut by eliminating those 
that cannot be classified as group decisions. 

I expect that investigations of a wide variety of group decisions will 
probably show that clear symptoms of groupthink are present in at least ;i 
substantial minority of all miscalculated executive decisions—governmental 
and nongovernmental, American and foreign. Furthermore, I expect that il 
the series of decisions made by any single policy-making group (in the go\ 
ernment, industry, medicine, law, education, 01 any held) is examined care 
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fully over a period of several years, a sizable percentage of that group’s de¬ 
cision errors probably will prove to be attributable to groupthink 
tendencies, if the group is moderately or highly cohesive. This is what I 
mean in tentatively suggesting that every executive who participates in 
group decisions is potentially susceptible to groupthink. 


Hypotheses about when groupthink occurs 

When groupthink is most likely to occur pertains to situational circum¬ 
stances and structural features of the group that make it easy for the symp¬ 
toms to become dominant. The prime condition repeatedly encountered in 
the case studies of fiascoes is group cohesiveness. A second major condition 
suggested by the case studies is insulation of the decision-making group 
from the judgments of qualified associates who, as outsiders, are not permit¬ 
ted to know about the new policies under discussion until after a final de¬ 
cision has been made. Hence a second hypothesis is that the more insulated 
a cohesive group of executives becomes, the greater are the chances that its 
policy decisions will be products of groupthink. A third hypothesis sug¬ 
gested by the case studies is that the more actively the leader of a cohesive 
policy-making group promotes his own preferred solution, the greater are 
the chances of a consensus based on groupthink, even when the leader does 
not want the members to be yes-men and the individual members try to re¬ 
sist conforming. To test these hypotheses we would have to compare large 
samples of high-quality and low-quality decisions made by equivalent exec¬ 
utive groups. 2 


The groupthink syndrome: Review of the 
major symptoms 

In order to test generalizations about the conditions that increase the 
chances of groupthink, we must operationalize the concept of groupthink 
by describing the symptoms to which it refers. Eight main symptoms run 
through the case studies of historic fiascoes. Each symptom can be iden¬ 
tified by a variety of indicators, derived from historical records, observer’s 
accounts of conversations, and participants’ memoirs. The eight symptoms 
of groupthink are: 

I. an illusion of invulnerability, shared by most or all the members, 
which creates excessive optimism and encourages taking extreme 
risks; 
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2. collective efforts to rationalize in order to discount warnings which 
might lead the members to reconsider their assumptions before they 
recommit themselves to their past policy decisions; 

3. an unquestioned belief in the group’s inherent morality, inclining the 

members to ignore the ethical or moral consequences of their de 
cisions; %•: t - • nc 

4. stereotyped views of enemy leaders as too evil to warrant genuine at 
tempts to negotiate, or as too weak and stupid to counter whatever 
risky attempts are made to defeat their purposes; 

5. direct pressure on any member who expresses strong arguments 
against any of the group’s stereotypes, illusions, or commitments, 
making clear that this type of dissent is contrary to what is expected of 
all loyal members; 

6. self-censorship of deviations from the apparent group consensus 
reflecting each member’s inclination to minimize to himself the impor 
tance of his doubts and counterarguments; 

7. a shared illusion of unanimity concerning judgments conforming to 
the majority view (partly resulting from self-censorship of deviations, 
augmented by the false assumption that silence means consent); 

8. the emergence of self-appointed mindguards—members who protect 
the group from adverse information that might shatter their shared 
complacency about the effectiveness and morality of their decisions. 

When a policy-making group displays most or all of these symptoms, 
the members perform their collective tasks ineffectively and are likely to tail 
to attain their collective objectives. Although concurrence-seeking may con 
tribute to maintaining morale after a defeat and to muddling through a cri 
sis when prospects for a successful outcome look bleak, these positive 
effects-are generally outweighed by the poor quality of the group’s decision 
making. My assumption is that the more frequently a group displays the 
symptoms, the worse will be the quality of its decisions. Even when some 
symptoms are absent, the others may be so pronounced that we can predie! 
all the unfortunate consequences of groupthink. 


Are cohesive groups doomed to be victims? 

The major condition that promotes groupthink has been emphasized as 
the main theme of this book: The more amiability and esprit de corps 
among the members of an in-group of policy-makers, the greater is the dan 
ger that independent critical thinking will be replaced by groupthink, which 
is likely to result in irrational and dehumanizing actions directed at out 
groups. Yet when we recall the ease studies of the ( uban missile crisis and 
the Marshall Plan, we surmise that some caveats about applying this genei 
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alization are in order. A high degree of “amiability and esprit de corps 
among the members”—that is, group cohesiveness—does not invariably 
lead to symptoms of groupthink. It may be a necessary condition, but it is 
not a sufficient condition. Taking this into account, I have introduced an 
explicit proviso in the wording of the generalization, asserting that the 
greater the cohesiveness of the group, “the greater is the danger” of a 
groupthink type of decision. Dangers do not always materialize and can 
sometimes be prevented by precautionary measures. In effect, then, the hy¬ 
pothesis asserts a positive relationship, which may be far from perfect, 
among three variables that can be assessed independently: A high degree of 
group cohesiveness is conducive to a high frequency of symptoms of group¬ 
think, which, in turn, are conducive to a high frequency of defects in de¬ 
cision-making. Two conditions that may play an important role in determin¬ 
ing whether or not group cohesiveness will lead to groupthink have been 
mentioned—insulation of the policy-making group and promotional leader¬ 
ship practices. 

Obviously, the main generalization about the relationship of group co¬ 
hesiveness and groupthink is not an iron law of executive behavior that 
dooms the members of every cohesive group to become victims of group¬ 
think every time they make a collective decision. Rather, we can expect 
high cohesiveness to be conducive to groupthink except when certain condi¬ 
tions are present or special precautions are taken that counteract concur¬ 
rence-seeking tendencies. 

When appropriate precautions are taken, a group that has become 
moderately or highly cohesive probably will do a much better job on its de¬ 
cision-making tasks than if it had remained noncohesive. Compliance out 
of fear of recrimination is likely to be strongest when there is little or no 
sense of solidarity among the group members. In order to overcome this 
fear, a person needs to have a great deal of confidence that he is a member 
in good standing and that the others will continue to value his role in the 
group, whether or not he argues with them about the issue under discussion. 
Social psychological studies indicate that as a member of a group is made to 
feel more accepted by the others—a central feature of increased group co¬ 
hesiveness—he acquires greater freedom to say what he really thinks. Dittes 
and Kelley, for example, discovered in a social psychological experiment 
that when individuals in a group were given information indicating that 
they were highly accepted by their fellow members, they became more will¬ 
ing to express opinions that deviated from the group consensus. Members 
who were made to feel that they were not accepted by their colleagues be¬ 
came subdued. After being informed about the low acceptance ratings, they 
participated in the group discussions only half as often as they had before. 
When they did speak, they showed much more conformity with the group 
consensus than any of the other members did. However, these conformists 
had developed an attitude of inner detachment from the group. This was re- 
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vealed in their answers to questions that elicited their private views, which 
showed little conformity to the group’s norms and low valuation of mem¬ 
bership in the group. Their superficial conformity appears to have been mo¬ 
tivated by a fear of being humiliated by being expelled from the group alto¬ 
gether. 

The unaccepted members in the Dittes and Kelley study probably 
reacted the way most people do in a group of high-status people who are 
strangers, before cohesiveness and feelings of security have developed. The 
highly accepted members probably reacted like members of cohesive 
groups. In the Dittes and Kelley study, the accepted members were more 
responsive than unaccepted members to new information that contradicted 
the group’s earlier assumptions and more freely expressed opinions differing 
from the group consensus. This pattern of relatively independent thinking is 
probably characteristic of group members who have developed a relation¬ 
ship of mutual acceptance in which each person assumes that the others in 
the group want to know what he really thinks and will want him to continue 
as a member regardless of what he says. 

When a group has a low degree of cohesiveness, there are, of course, 
sources of error in decision-making in addition to deliberate conformity out 
of fear of recrimination. One that is especially likely to plague a noncohe- 
sive group of politicians or administrators is a win-lose fighting stance, 
which inclines each participant to fight hard for his own point of view (or 
the point of view of his organization), without much regard for the real is¬ 
sues at stake. When unlike-minded people who are political opponents are 
forced to meet together in a group, they can be expected to behave like cou¬ 
ples in olden times who were forced to live together by a shotgun marriage. 
The incompatible members of a shotgun committee often indulge in pain¬ 
fully repetitious debates, frequently punctuated with invective, mutual ridi¬ 
cule, and maneuvers of one-upmanship in a continuous struggle for power 
that is not at all conducive to decisions of high quality. This is another rea¬ 
son for expecting that policy-making groups lacking amiability and esprit 
de corps, even though spared the unfavorable symptoms of groupthink, will 
sometimes show more symptoms of defective decision-making and produce 
worse fiascoes than groups that are moderately or highly cohesive. When we 
consider the two major sources of error that beset noncohesive groups—de¬ 
liberate conformity out of fear of recrimination and a win-lose fighting 
stance—we see that cohesive groups can have great advantages if group¬ 
think tendencies can be kept from becoming dominant. 

As the members of a decision-making group develop bonds of friend¬ 
ship and esprit de corps, they become less competitive and begin to trust 
each other to tolerate disagreements. They are less likely to use deceitful ar 
guments or to play safe by dancing around the issues with vapid or conven 
tional comments. We expect that the more cohesive a group becomes, the 
less the members will deliberately censor what they say because of leai ol 
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being socially punished for antagonizing the leader or any of their fellow 
members. But the outcome is complicated because the more cohesive a 
group becomes, the more the members will unwittingly censor what they 
think because of their newly acquired motivation to preserve the unity of 
the group and to adhere to its norms. Thus, although the members of a 
highly cohesive group feel much freer to deviate from the majority, their de¬ 
sire for genuine concurrence on all important issues—to match their opin¬ 
ions with each other and to conduct themselves in accordance with each 
other’s wishes—often inclines them not to use this freedom. In a cohesive 
group of policy-makers the danger is not that each individual will fail to re¬ 
veal his strong objections to a proposal favored by the majority but that he 
will think the proposal is a good one, without attempting to carry out a crit¬ 
ical scrutiny that could lead him to see that there are grounds for strong 
objections. When groupthink dominates, suppression of deviant thoughts 
takes the form of each person’s deciding that his misgivings are not rele¬ 
vant, that the benefit of any doubt should be given to the group consensus. 
A member of a cohesive group will rarely be subjected to direct group pres¬ 
sures from the majority because he will rarely take a position that threatens 
the unity of the group. 

Prior research on group dynamics indicates that at least three different 
types of social rewards tend to increase group cohesiveness—friendship, 
prestige, and enhanced competence. Concurrence-seeking tendencies prob¬ 
ably are stronger when high cohesiveness is based primarily on the rewards 
of being in a pleasant “clubby” atmosphere or of gaining prestige from 
being a member of an elite group than when it is based primarily on the op¬ 
portunity to function competently on work tasks with effective co-workers. 
In a cohesive policy-making group of the latter type, careful appraisal of 
policy alternatives is likely to become a group norm to which the members 
conscientiously adhere; this helps to counteract groupthink. But even when 
the basis of high cohesiveness is enhancement of task-oriented values in a 
well-functioning group whose members trust each other sufficiently to toler¬ 
ate disagreements, there is still the danger that groupthink will become a 
dominant tendency. Each member develops a strong motivation to preserve 
the rewards of group solidarity, an inner compulsion to avoid creating dis¬ 
unity, which inclines him to believe in the soundness of the proposals pro¬ 
moted by the leader or by a majority of the group’s members. 

A cohesive group that on one occasion suffers from groupthink is capa¬ 
ble on other occasions of gaining the advantages of high morale and free ex¬ 
pression of dissent, depending on whether special conditions that promote 
groupthink are present. The duality of cohesiveness may explain some of 
the inconsistencies in research results on group effectiveness. For example, 
Marvin Shaw in a recent book, Group Dynamics , presents as a plausible 
hypothesis the proposition, “High-cohesive groups are more effective 
than low-cohesive groups in achieving their respective goals,” but he ac- 
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knowledges that the evidence “is not altogether consistent.” A major source 
of inconsistency may be variation in the strength of concurrence-seeking 
tendencies, which counter the goals of a work group on any task requiring 
planning or decision-making. This is how I interpret the difference between 
the ineffective Bay of Pigs decision and the effective Cuban missile crisis de¬ 
cision made by nearly identical cohesive groups of policy-makers headed by 
the same leader. 

For most groups, optimal functioning in decision-making tasks may 
prove to be at a moderate level of cohesiveness, avoiding the disadvantages 
of conformity out of fear of recrimination when cohesiveness is low and the 
disadvantages of strong concurrence-seeking tendencies when cohesiveness 
is high. If, however, the latter disadvantages can be held to a minimum by 
administrative practices that prevent groupthink tendencies from becoming 
dominant, then the optimal level of cohesiveness for effective decision¬ 
making could prove to be much higher. 3 


Rudiments of an explanatory theory 

The problem of why groupthink occurs is more difficult to investigate 
than the problem of who is vulnerable and when. But why is the heart of the 
matter if we want to explain the observed phenomena of groupthink. An 
adequate explanation would account for the known conditions that encour¬ 
age or discourage concurrence-seeking tendencies and would enable us to 
predict the effects of conditions that we do not yet know about. 

The search for an explanation forces us to tread through a quagmire ol 
complicated theoretical issues in still largely uncharted areas of human mo¬ 
tivation. For many years, psychologists have been trying to formulate gen¬ 
eral psychological principles that would apply to all the observed phenom¬ 
ena of group dynamics, but no well-established theory is generally accepted 
by behavioral scientists. However, promising leads extracted from recenl 
social psychological research may point the way to an adequate explanation 
of the groupthink syndrome. The evidence needed to test hypotheses aboui 
the causes of groupthink must ultimately come from field experiments and 
other systematic investigations specifically designed to pin down causal se¬ 
quences, rather than from historical case studies, which are useful mainlv 
for suggesting hypotheses. 

The central explanatory concept involves viewing concurrence-seekmg 
as a form of striving for mutual support based on a powerful motivation in 
all group members to cope with the stresses of decision-making that can no! 
be alleviated by standard operating procedures. Anxieties aroused by sa 
lient risks of material losses for themselves and for their organization 01 
their nation will generally impel members to become vigilant, to scl in mo 
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tion the administrative machinery for obtaining objective information, and 
to institute other standard operating procedures for working out careful 
plans in order to eliminate the threat. However, other sources of stress in 
decision-making cannot be coped with so easily. For example, few, if any, 
operating procedures enable a policy-maker to cope with the threat of los¬ 
ing self-esteem from violating ethical standards of conduct. Often the 
group’s deliberations about policy issues generate within each participant 
an intense conflict between humanitarian values on the one hand and the 
utilitarian demands of national or organizational goals, practical politics, 
and economics on the other. The participant may try to reassure himself 
with the platitudinous thought that “you can’t make an omelet without 
breaking some eggs.” Nevertheless, each time he realizes that he is sacrific¬ 
ing moral values in order to arrive at a viable policy, he will be burdened 
with anticipatory feelings of shame, guilt, and related feelings of self-depre¬ 
ciation, which lower his self-esteem. Similar feelings are generated when¬ 
ever a decision-maker is faced with a perplexing choice that he considers 
beyond his level of competence or that forces him to become keenly aware 
of his personal inadequacies. For all such sources of stress, participating in 
a unanimous consensus along with the respected fellow members of a con¬ 
genial group will bolster the decision-maker’s self-esteem. 

Some individuals are extraordinarily self-confident and may not need 
the support of a cohesive group when their decisions are subject to social 
criticism. For example, the spirited symphony orchestra conductor Sir 
Thomas Beecham once said, “’I have made just one mistake in my entire life 
and that was one time when I thought I was wrong but actually I was 
right.” Not everybody who is accustomed to putting it on the line as a de¬ 
cision-maker is able to maintain such an unassailable sense of self-assur¬ 
ance. 


Psychological functions of the eight symptoms 

Concurrence-seeking and the various symptoms of groupthink to which 
it gives rise can be best understood as a mutual effort among the members 
of a group to maintain self-esteem, especially when they share responsibility 
for making vital decisions that pose threats of social disapproval and self¬ 
disapproval. The eight symptoms of groupthink form a coherent pattern if 
viewed in the context of this explanatory hypothesis. The symptoms may 
function in somewhat different ways to produce the same result. 

A shared illusion of invulnerability and shared rationalizations can 
counteract unnerving feelings of personal inadequacy and pessimism about 
finding an adequate solution during a crisis. Even during noncrisis periods, 
whenever the members foresee great gains from taking a socially disap- 
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proved or unethical course of action, they seek some way of disregarding 
the threat of being found out and welcome the optimistic views of the mem¬ 
bers who argue for the attractive but risky course of action. 4 At such times, 
as well as during distressing crises, if the threat of failure is salient, the 
members are likely to convey to each other the attitude that “we needn’t 
worry, everything will go our way.” By pooling their intellectual resources 
to develop rationalizations, the members build up each other’s confidence 
and feel reassured about unfamiliar risks, which, if taken seriously, would 
be dealt with by applying standard operating procedures to obtain addi¬ 
tional information and to carry out careful planning. 

The members’ firm belief in the inherent morality of their group and 
their use of undifferentiated negative stereotypes of opponents enable them 
to minimize decision conflicts between ethical values and expediency, espe¬ 
cially when they are inclined to resort to violence. The shared belief that 
‘we are a wise and good group” inclines them to use group concurrence as 
a major criterion to judge the morality as well as the efficacy of any policy 
under discussion. “Since our group’s objectives are good,” the members 
feel, “any means we decide to use must be good.” This shared assumption 
helps the members avoid feelings of shame or guilt about decisions that 
may violate their personal code of ethical behavior. Negative stereotypes of 
the enemy enhance their sense of moral righteousness as well as their pride 
in the lofty mission of the in-group. 

Every cohesive group that is required to make policy decisions tends to 
develop a set of policy doctrines, derived from the members’ subculture, 
that provides the members with a cognitive map for conceptualizing the in¬ 
tentions and reactions of opponents, allies, and neutrals. But to be effective 
decision-makers, the members need to exercise a certain flexibility in the 
use of those doctrines in order to take account of new information and their 
own feelings of empathy. They can then evolve sophisticated concepts that 
enable them to weigh the prospects for negotiations in the light of fresh evi¬ 
dence about their opponents’ current objectives and strategies. During a 
confrontation involving the threat of open hostilities, the loss of flexibility is 
the price a cohesive group pays to gain the greater sense of moral righteous 
ness from sharing an image of the enemy as intractable and deserving of 
punishment. Stereotypes that dehumanize out-groups alleviate guilt by le¬ 
gitimizing destructive and inhumane acts against them. As Donald Camp 
bell says, “The out-group’s opprobrious characteristics seem fto the in¬ 
grouper] to fully justify the hostility and rejection he shows toward it.” f o¬ 
cusing hostility on out-groups probably also serves the psychological func¬ 
tion of displacing aggression away from the in-group, thereby reducing 
stress arising from latent jealousies and antagonisms within the group. 

When most members fall back upon the familiar forms of social pres 
sure directed against a member who questions the group's wisdom or mo 
rality, they are in effect protecting a prop that helps them to keep anxiety 
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and guilt to a minimum. If subtle pressures fail, stronger efforts are made to 
limit the extent of his deviation, to make him a domesticated dissenter. We 
have seen this clearly in the case of President Johnson’s in-group when one 
or two of the members disagreed with the majority’s position that air at¬ 
tacks against North Vietnam should be increased. A doubter who accepts 
the role is no longer a problem because his objections are confined to issues 
that do not threaten to shake the confidence of the group members in the 
reasonableness and righteousness of their collective judgments. At the same 
time, the doubter’s tamed presentation of an opposing viewpoint permits 
the others to think that their group is strong-minded enough to tolerate dis¬ 
sent. If the domestication efforts do not succeed, the dissenter is ultimately 
ostracized, so that the relatively tranquil emotional atmosphere of a homo¬ 
geneous group is restored. 

When a member is dependent on the group for bolstering his feelings of 
self-confidence, he tends to exercise self-censorship over his misgivings. The 
greater the dependence, the stronger will be the motivation to adhere to the 
group’s norms. One of the norms that is likely to become dominant during a 
crisis involves living up to a mutual nonaggression pact. Each individual in 
the group feels himself to be under an injunction to avoid making penetrat¬ 
ing criticisms that might bring on a clash with fellow members and destroy 
the unity of the group. Adhering to this norm promotes a sense of collective 
strength and also eliminates the threat of damage to each participant’s self¬ 
esteem from hearing his own judgments on vital issues criticized by re¬ 
spected associates. We have seen how much painful emotion was generated 
in Kennan’s group of critical thinkers working on the Marshall Plan and in 
Kennedy’s Executive Committee debating alternative ways to get rid of the 
Soviet missiles in Cuba. In contrast, the emotional state of those who partic¬ 
ipated in the groupthink-dominated deliberations that led to fiascoes was 
relatively placid. When the mutual nonaggression pact and other related 
norms for preserving the unity of the group are internalized, each member 
avoids interfering with an emerging consensus by assuring himself that the 
opposing arguments he had in mind must be erroneous or that his misgiv¬ 
ings are too unimportant to be worth mentioning. 

The various devices to enhance self-esteem require an illusion of una¬ 
nimity about all important judgments. Without it, the sense of group unity 
would be lost, gnawing doubts would start to grow, confidence in the 
group’s problem-solving capacity would shrink, and soon the full emotional 
impact of all the stresses generated by making a difficult decision would be 
aroused. Preserving the sense of unity can do more than keep anxiety and 
guilt to a minimum; it can induce pleasant feelings of elation. Members of a 
group sometimes enjoy an exhilarating sense of omnipotence from partici¬ 
pating in a crisis decision with a group that displays solidarity against an 
evil enemy and complete unanimity about everything that needs to be 
done. 5 
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Self-appointed mindguards help to preserve the shared sense of compla¬ 
cency by making sure that the leader and other members are not exposed to 
information that might challenge their self-confidence. If the mindguard 
were to transmit the potentially distressing information, he and the others 
might become discouraged by the apparent defects in their cherished policy 
and find themselves impelled to initiate a painful reevaluation. 


Conclusion 

The greater the threats to the self-esteem of the members of a cohesive 
decision-making body, the greater will be their inclination to resort to con¬ 
currence-seeking at the expense of critical thinking. If this explanatory hy¬ 
pothesis is correct, symptoms of groupthink will be found most often when 
a decision poses a moral dilemma, especially if the most advantageous 
course of action requires the policy-makers to violate their own standards of 
humanitarian behavior. Under these conditions, each member is likely to 
become more dependent than ever on the in-group for maintaining his self- 
image as a decent human being and accordingly will be more strongly moti¬ 
vated than ever to maintain a sense of group unity by striving for concur¬ 
rence. 6 

Until the explanation of groupthink in terms of mutual support to cope 
with threats to self-esteem is verified by systematic research, it is risky to 
make huge inferential leaps from theory to the practical sphere of preven¬ 
tion. Ultimately, a well-substantiated theory should have valuable practical 
applications to the formulation of effective prescriptions. As Kurt Lewin 
pointed out, “Nothing is so practical as a good theory.” But until we know 
we have a good theory—one that is well supported by controlled experi¬ 
ments and systematic correlational research, as well as by case studies—we 
must recognize that any prescriptions we draw up are speculative inferences 
based on what little we know, or think we know, about when and why 
groupthink occurs. Still, we should not be inhibited from drawing tentative 
inferences—so long as we label them as such—in order to call attention to 
potentially useful means of prevention. Perhaps the worst consequences can 
be prevented if we take steps to avoid the circumstances in which group¬ 
think is most likely to flourish. 
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A pretzel-shaped question 

One obvious way to prevent groupthink is simply to make one person 
responsible for every important decision, eliminating all the problems of 
group dynamics from the outset. But clearly this solution would be self-de¬ 
feating. Only the most authoritarian of leaders fails to recognize the peril in 
relying solely on his own deliberations. 

For constructive thinking to go on, a group must have a fairly high de¬ 
gree of like-mindedness about basic values and mutual respect. The mem¬ 
bers must forgo trying to score points in a power struggle or to obtain ego 
gratification by deflating rivals. These basic conditions are not likely to be 
created until the policy-making group becomes at least moderately cohe¬ 
sive. But then the quality of the group’s deliberations may deteriorate as a 
result of the concurrence-seeking tendency that gives rise to the symptoms 
of groupthink. Consequently, the problem of preventing costly miscalcula¬ 
tions and lapses from rational thinking in decision-making bodies is compli¬ 
cated: How can policy-makers benefit from the cohesiveness of their group 
without suffering serious losses from groupthink? This sort of intricate psy¬ 
chological issue has been called a pretzel-shaped question and it may re¬ 
quire pretzel-shaped answers. 


Therefore, what? 

The difficulties of making inferential leaps from generalizations about 
ilu* conditions that foster groupthink to concrete proposals for preventive 
action are essentially the same for our pretzel-shaped problem as for any 
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other complicated social problem, such as environmental pollution. F. Ken 
neth Hare has pointed out that although life scientists have accumulated 
considerable knowledge about the causes and consequences of air pollution 
and other forms of environmental contamination, the scientists with the 
greatest expertise do not have the competence single-handedly to prescribe 
public policies for preventing eco-catastrophes: 

the greatest hazard in our path is inherent in Lyndon Johnson’s acid query 
“Therefore, what?” which he is said to have thrown at a group of profes¬ 
sors who had just briefed him on the Middle Eastern situation. The politi¬ 
cal interest in the environment demands proposals for action. ... At pres¬ 
ent, we are not equipped to make such proposals. 

The same must be said even more emphatically about the problem ol 
counteracting the psychological pollution of group think, for much less r 
known about the causes and consequences of concurrence-seeking behavmi 
than is known about environmental contaminants. Yet, as Hare points oui 
the researchers who have the deepest understanding of the problems are not 
acting in a socially responsible way if they attempt to withdraw complete!\ 
from the arena of practical reform. Hare argues that “no important social 
problem is ever simple and none ever lies fully within the competence ol .1 
single academic discipline.” He recommends that instead of evading the 
issue by repeating that “this is an interdisciplinary problem,” everyone who 
knows something relevant should participate in developing a new discipline 
that will tackle the social and technical engineering problems. So great r 
the need for synthesis and multivariate analysis of theoretical and applied 
problems in all disciplines, according to Hare, that a marked change is to be 
expected in the trend of basic sciences. Whereas the past century has been 
the era in which each subdiscipline dissected reality in fine detail, li ne 
foresees that in the next century scientists will try to understand how coin 
plex systems work and how they can be changed. 

If we are to overhaul the machinery of policy-making in complex gov 
ernmental, industrial, and welfare organizations, we must certainly appl\ 
Hare’s advice and stop complaining about the interdisciplinary complex 
ities of the problems and start creating a new discipline that synthesis 
whatever is relevant from them all. What is urgently needed is a new type ol 
intervention research, in which experienced executives familiar with tin 
policy-making system from the inside and a variety of specialists famili.n 
with various decision-making processes from the outside collaborate to d< 
velop viable improvements. If this type of enterprise materializes, one line 
of intervention research might be devoted to testing plausible recommend .1 
tions, inferred from tentative generalizations about the conditions und* 1 
which groupthink flourishes, for improving the quality of executive d» 
cision-making. 

My answer to the acid test question “ I here lore, what?” is heavil\ in 
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fluenced by many prior social psychological experiments and detailed 
observations bearing on group dynamics, including my own studies of task- 
oriented groups. In this field of research, we become sensitized to the vagar¬ 
ies of human response to seemingly straightforward treatments for improv¬ 
ing the quality of group products—vagaries that often force the investigator 
to conclude that the remedy is worse than the disease. Furthermore, even if 
free from undesirable side effects, the new treatments are undoubtedly a 
long way from providing a complete cure. In most cohesive groups, concur¬ 
rence-seeking tendencies are probably much too powerful to be subdued by 
administrative changes of the type to be proposed. At best, those changes 
might somewhat decrease the strength of concurrence-seeking tendencies, 
thereby reducing the frequency of error. But is it worthwhile, then, for an 
organization to expend effort, time, and money to try to introduce and as¬ 
sess improvements with such limited potentialities? The answer depends 
partly on how much damage can be expected from collective miscalcula¬ 
tions by an organization’s policy-making group. When there is no known 
antibiotic to cure a virulent respiratory disease, it is still worthwhile during 
an epidemic to find out whether some elementary precautions, such as 
staying away from crowded places, will lower significantly the chances of 
being infected. The prescriptions I am proposing are perhaps like those ele¬ 
mentary precautions; they may sometimes help to keep us out of danger 
while the search for an effective cure continues. It is with considerable am¬ 
bivalence, therefore, that I offer my suggestions for preventing groupthink. 


Three prescriptions and their undesirable side 
effects 

The three suggestions for preventing groupthink presented at the end of 
Chapter 7 have major drawbacks. One reason for dwelling on the draw¬ 
backs is to underline the fact that these prescriptive hypotheses, as well as 
others to be discussed shortly, must be validated before they can be applied 
with any confidence. In my opinion, despite potential drawbacks, they war¬ 
rant the trouble and expense of being tested as potentially useful means for 
partially counteracting groupthink whenever a small number of executives 
in any organization meet with their chief executive to work out new poli¬ 
cies. Certain of the anti-groupthink procedures might also help to coun¬ 
teract initial biases of the members, prevent pluralistic ignorance, and elimi¬ 
nate other sources of error that can arise independently of groupthink. 

I. The leader of a policy-forming group should assign the role of critical 
e valuator to each member , encouraging the group to give high priority to airing 
objections and doubts. This practice needs to be reinforced by the leader's ac- 
• c/t lance of criticism of his own judgments in order to discourage the members 
from soft-pedaling their disagreements. 
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If the proposed practice is wholeheartedly approved and reinforced b\ 
the chief executive and the other top executives in the organization’s hici 
archy, it might help to counteract the spontaneous group pressures that giw 
rise to a premature consensus. This will not happen, however, unless tin 
leader conveys to the members by his own actions that the task of critical 
appraisal is to be given precedence over maintaining traditional forms ol 
deference. It is difficult for the members of an amiable executive group to 
adopt such a norm, but without this basic change in orientation, no othei 
recommendation for improving the quality of group decision-making is 
likely to be successful because each can easily be subverted by a group in 
tent on pleasing the leader. The leader must demonstrate that he can be in 
fluenced by those who disagree with him. He will fail to reinforce the new 
norm if he shows his displeasure by terminating a discussion when it is no! 
moving in the direction he wants or if his facial expressions and other non 
verbal communications belie his words. 

The proposed leadership practice has some potential disadvantages that 
must be taken into account. Prolonged debates within the group can some 
times be costly when a rapidly growing international crisis requires an im 
mediate policy solution in order to avert catastrophe. 1 Open criticism can 
also lead to damaged feelings when the members resolutely live up to then 
role as critical evaluators and take each other’s proposals over the bumps 
Feelings of rejection, depression, and anger might be evoked so often when 
this role assignment is put into practice that it could have a corrosive elfeei 
on morale and working relations within the group. The critical-evaluatoi 
role assignment might have to be supplemented by an in-service training 
program to give executives special skills for avoiding the pitfalls of uninhih 
ited debate. Further, a judicious chairman would be needed, one whose tal 
ents as a mediator enable him to head off disruptive quarrels and demoral 
izing stalemates. 

The effectiveness of a group of critical evaluators will depend on tin- 
background and personality of the members. A policy-making group ol 
bristling curmudgeons might waste their time on endless reiterations ol 
clashing points of view. Seldom, if ever, do we find in a policy-making com 
mittee the ideal type of genuinely reasonable people who can be counted on 
to function as constructive discussants, to take account of their colleagues 
points of view, and to make judicious but principled compromises when tin 
time comes for consensus. Nevertheless, many policy-making groups ;m 
probably made up of people who are capable of functioning more ello 
tively in the desired direction if norms that foster critical evaluation an 
adopted. 

2. The leaders in an organization's hierarchy , when assigning a polo i 
planning mission to a group , should he impartial instead o/ stating prcfcrcnn 
and expectations at the outset. This practice rapines each leader to limit Im 
briefings to unbiased statements about the scope of the problem and the hnuta 
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tions of available resources , without advocating specific proposals he would like 
to see adopted. This allows the conferees the opportunity to develop an atmos¬ 
phere of open inquiry and to explore impartially a wide range of policy alterna¬ 
tives. 

The expected benefit of this leadership practice is that it avoids setting a 
group norm that will evoke conformity with the leader’s views. Among the 
hazards, however, is a potential cleavage between the leader and the mem¬ 
bers, which could become a disruptive power struggle if the chief executive 
regards.the emerging consensus among the members as anathema to him. 2 
Having lost the opportunity at the outset to steer the group, an inflexible 
chief might fight with the others, reject their consensus, or disband the 
group entirely. Even if no rift develops, the chief may feel so frustrated that 
he becomes more directive than ever. Perhaps the proposed nondirective 
leadership practice will work only when the chief can be genuinely open- 
minded in all stages of decision-making and values the judgment of the 
group sufficiently to abstain from using his power when the others reach a 
consensus that displeases him. 

3. The organization should routinely follow the administrative practice of 
setting up several independent policy-planning and evaluation groups to work on 
the same policy question , each carrying out its deliberations under a different 
leader. 

This practice—which many specialists in administrative sciences advo¬ 
cate for other reasons—would prevent insulation of an executive in-group 
from challenging information and independent judgments by well-qualified 
outsiders. Many executives object to it, however, on the grounds that the 
more people consulted, the greater is the risk of a security leak. This risk 
would have to be tolerated, or the security problem would have to be solved 
by adopting measures that could be applied to a larger number of partici¬ 
pants without being inordinately costly in time, money, efficiency, and mo¬ 
rale. Another drawback is that the more organizational units involved in 
policy formation, the greater is the opportunity for intraorganizational poli¬ 
tics to play a determining role. Harold Wilensky has emphasized this draw¬ 
back in Organizational Intelligence: 

President Eisenhower . . . made the National Security Council “the cli¬ 
max of a ponderous system of boards, staffs and interdepartmental com¬ 
mittees through which national security policy was supposed to rise to the 
top” [Schlesinger wrote in A Thousand Days]. As a result, the NSC was 
converted into a forum for intramural negotiations; what Dean Acheson 
called “agreement by exhaustion” blurred policy discord. An ironic feature 
of such a system is that men of good will are moved to obfuscate their posi¬ 
tions and overstate agreements with their rivals, on behalf of an ultimate 
consensus. . . . When they cannot cope with issues by glittering generali¬ 
ties representing the lowest common denominator of agreement, such su- 
percommittees avoid controversial issues entirely, delay decisions, refer is- 
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sues to other committees, or engage in logrolling, as when the Navy trades 
off support for more Air Force wings in return for Air Force support for 
more Navy carriers. Sharp questions, cogent arguments, minority posi¬ 
tions, a clear calculation of gains and costs are lost to view. 

Furthermore, when many different planning and evaluation groups de¬ 
liberate, none of them feels responsible for making a careful assessment <>l 
the policy’s drawbacks. These are the circumstances that encourage a “Id 
George do it” attitude and the even more pervasive presumption that 
“George must have already done it.” Warren Weaver speaks of an organi 
zation whose top administrators take great pride in the series of scheduled 
steps that each new proposal has to go through before reaching them, with 
out realizing that they are allowing responsibility to be so diffuse that no 
one actually takes on the task of making a careful evaluation: “By the time 
the proposal reaches the higher levels of responsibility, the number of exam 
inations and successive interim approvals is so impressive that there is an 
almost overwhelming temptation to assume that the real decision has a I 
ready been made.” 

To minimize the risks, guidelines might be formulated that specify tlu- 
responsibilities of each group and define the role of each participant, cm 
phasizing that primary loyalty is expected to the organization as a whole 
rather than to a local unit. Further, it may be possible to select statesmen 
like executives capable of surmounting the chronic rivalries that plague 
every large bureaucracy—men who can be counted on to assess objectively 
the potential gains and losses for each policy alternative without always gi\ 
ing priority to the special interests of their own unit in its power struggles 
within the organization. The ultimate success of a multiple-group proced im¬ 
probably depends on whether these and other safeguards can be intro 
duced. Otherwise the multiple-group antidote to groupthink could spawn .1 
virulent form of politicking that is a worse disease than the one it is sup 
posed to prevent. 


More prescriptions to offset insulation 

Additional prescriptive hypotheses based on inferences from the genei 
alizations stated in Chapter 8 concerning the conditions under which 
groupthink is least likely to occur might help prevent groupthink. The costs 
and potential losses are essentially the same as those just described for tin 
first three prescriptions; the reader will undoubtedly think of additional 
ones. Suffice it to say that all the recommendations pose obvious risks: I lu 
proposed procedures may lower group cohesiveness and correspondingly 
lower the morale of the participants, as consensus continues to elude them 
They may also prove to be prohibitively costly in taking up the prcciom. 
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time of already overburdened executives. Nevertheless, these prescriptions 
seem to hold the promise of somewhat reducing the chances of groupthink 
at a moderate cost, if they are implemented flexibly by sensible executives 
who do not suffer fools gladly and who do not gladly allow themselves to be 
made into fools. Like the first three, the additional prescriptions offer only a 
partial cure. 

The next three prescriptions take account of the need to offset the po¬ 
tentially adverse effects of insulation of the policy-making group; they 
would be especially applicable when the multiple-group structure cannot be 
implemented. 

4. Throughout the period when the feasibility and effectiveness of policy al¬ 
ternatives are being surveyed , the policy-making group should from time to time 
divide into two or more subgroups to meet separately , under different chairmen , 
and then come together to hammer out their' differences. 

The formation of subgroups might reduce the chances that the entire 
group will develop a concurrence-seeking norm and increase the chances 
that illusory assumptions will be critically examined before a consensus is 
reached. Subgrouping was one of the procedures used by the Executive 
Committee during the Cuban missile crisis, and it appears to have contrib¬ 
uted to the effectiveness of that group’s critical appraisals. 

5. Each member of the policy-making group should discuss periodically the 
group's deliberations with trusted associates in his own unit of the organization 
and report back their reactions. 

Here I am assuming that each policy-maker’s circle of associates can be 
trusted to adhere to the security regulations that govern the policy-makers. 1 
also assume that each circle will include men with somewhat different types 
of expertise, outlooks, and values, so that they can be expected to make in¬ 
dependent criticisms and perhaps offer some fresh solutions. In order for 
the home-office meetings to be effective, each policy-maker would have to 
conduct them in a nondirective style that encourages free discussion, taking 
on the role of information-seeker rather than of proselytizing boss. When 
reporting back to the group, each policy-maker would have to take on the 
role of information-transmitter and try to describe accurately all varieties of 
reactions, not specially singling out those that support his own views. 

Consider what would have happened at the Bay of Pigs planning ses¬ 
sions if, instead of restricting discussion to the small group of advisers dom¬ 
inated by the two CIA leaders who had evolved the plan, Secretary Rusk 
had conducted a genuine evaluation meeting with trusted associates in the 
State Department, Secretary McNamara had done the same in the Defense 
Department, and each of the others had done likewise in his home office. 
Chances are that the members of the planning group would have been 
rudely shaken out of their complacency as they encountered strong negative 
reactions like the horror that Chester Bowles is reported to have expe¬ 
rienced at the one planning session he attended. When Bowles submitted 
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his criticisms in a memorandum and spoke privately to Rusk, his objections 
were quickly brushed aside; Rusk did not permit the memorandum to be 
shown to the President or to anyone else. Wouldn’t a member of a policy 
making group be much less likely to protect the group from such outside in 
fluence, to take on the functions of a mindguard, if he were to encountci 
strong objections to a preferred policy alternative from more than one col 
league, especially when he knew that the policy-making group was expeci 
ing him to report back on what was actually said at the meetings in his 
home office? 

6. One or more outside experts or qualified colleagues within the organize 
tion who are not core members of the policy-making group should be invited to 
each meeting on a staggered basis and should be encouraged to challenge the 
views of the core members. 

In order to counteract a false sense of complacency about risky dc 
cisions, the visitors would have to be trustworthy associates carefully sc 
lected because of their capacity to grasp nCw ideas quickly, perspicacity in 
spotting hidden catches, sensitivity to moral issues, and verbal skill in trans 
mitting criticism. Such outsiders were, in fact, deliberately brought into the 
Executive Committee’s meetings during the Cuban missile crisis, and they 
were urged to express their objections openly. This atmosphere was quite 
different from the one that prevailed throughout the Bay of Pigs planning 
sessions, where, with rare exceptions, the discussants at every meeting were 
always the same men. 

Additional safeguards might be needed to ensure that the objective ol 
inviting well-qualified visitors is not neutralized or subverted. First, visitors 
who are likely to raise debate-worthy objections should be invited long be 
fore a consensus has been reached, not after most of the core members have 
made up their minds, as was the case when Senator Fulbright was invited to 
participate in the Bay of Pigs deliberations. Second, each visitor should be 
asked to speak out about his qualms and not brood silently, as Bowles felt 
constrained to do when he attended a Bay of Pigs planning session. Third 
after the visitor speaks his piece, the chairman should call for open discus 
sion of his objections instead of moving on to other business, as President 
Kennedy did after Senator Fulbright gave his rousing speech at the final 
planning session about the undesirable political and moral consequences ol 
the Bay of Pigs invasion plan. 


More prescriptions to offset leadership bias 

These prescriptions are designed to help offset leadership practices that 
bias the group’s deliberations and that establish concurrence-seeking as an 
informal group norm. 
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7. At every meeting devoted to evaluating policy alternatives, at least one 
member should be assigned the role of devil’s advocate. 

Whenever assigning the role of critical evaluator to every member of 
the group is not feasible, assigning the devil’s advocate role to one or two 
members may be of some limited value. In recent years, however, use of a 
devil’s advocate has become popular among high-level executives, and 
many go through the motions without any apparent effect. For example, 
President Johnson and other leading members of his Tuesday Lunch Group 
claimed that they had devil’s advocates in their midst each time they de¬ 
cided to intensify the air war against North Vietnam. But those devils were 
not very devilish. James C. Thomson has informed us, on the basis of his 
observations during several years of service on the White House staff, that 
the devil’s advocates in Johnson’s inner circle quickly became domesticated 
and were allowed by the President to speak their piece only as long as they 
remained within the bounds of what he and other leading members of the 
group considered acceptable dissent. George Reedy, who was President 
Johnson’s press secretary for a time, adds that within Johnson’s councils 
“[the official devil’s advocate’s] objections and cautions are discounted be¬ 
fore they are delivered. They are actually welcomed because they prove for 
the record that decision was preceded by controversy.” Alexander George 
also comments that, paradoxically, the institutionalized devil’s advocate, in¬ 
stead of stirring up much-needed turbulence among the members of a pol¬ 
icy-making group, may create the “comforting feeling that they have con¬ 
sidered all sides of the issue and that the policy chosen has weathered 
challenges from within the decision-making circle.” He goes on to say that 
after the President has fostered the ritualized use of devil’s advocates, the 
top-level officials may learn nothing more than how to enact their policy¬ 
making in such a way as to meet the informed public’s expectation about 
how important decisions should be made and “to project a favorable image 
into the ‘instant histories’ that will be written shortly thereafter.” 

The problem, then, is how to avoid tokenism on the part of' the chief ex¬ 
ecutive, how to inject a genuine effort that will not belie the instant histori¬ 
ans’ reassuring picture of healthy controversy. If the leader genuinely wants 
the group to examine opposing arguments, he will have to give the devil's 
advocate an unambiguous assignment to present his arguments as cleverly 
and convincingly as he can, like a good lawyer, challenging the testimony of 
those advocating the majority position. This does not mean that the leader 
has to transform the meetings with his policy advisers into a kind of formal 
debate or that the devil’s advocate should be strident, rude, or insolent in 
pressing for an alternative point of view. The most effective performers in 
the role are likely to be those who can be truly devilish by raising new issues 
in a conventional, low-key style, asking questions such as, “Haven’t we per¬ 
haps overlooked . . . ?” “Shouldn’t we give some thought to . . . ?” The 
chief executive must make it clear by what he says and does that the listen- 
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ers are expected to pay close attention to all the devilish arguments and to 
take them up one by one for serious discussion. The group might adopt es¬ 
sentially the same supplementary procedures suggested for dealing with the 
points raised by outsiders who introduce fresh notes into the group’s delib 
erations. 

During the Cuban missile crisis. President Kennedy gave his brother, 
the Attorney General, the unambiguous mission of playing devil’s advocate, 
with seemingly excellent results in breaking up a premature consensus. Bui 
the vehemence with which Robert Kennedy plunged into the role may have 
cost him a considerable amount of popularity among his colleagues on the 
Executive Committee, and had he not been the President’s brother, this 
might have damaged his government career. Perhaps rotating the role 
among the most talented role-players in the group would help solve this 
problem and hamper the build-up of subtle pressures that induce domesti 
cation of the role. With one fresh contender after another on hand to chal 
lenge the consensus of the majority, the devil could get his due at the meet 
ings and not afterward. 

8. Whenever the policy issue involves relations with a rival nation or organ 
ization, a sizable bloc of time {perhaps an entire session) should be spent surve y 
ing all warning signals from the rivals and constructing alternative scenarios <>J 
the rivals' intentions. 

To counteract the members’ shared illusions of invulnerability and then 
tendency to ignore warning signals that interfere with complacency, the 
leader may have to exert special efforts to induce himself and his colleagues 
to pay sufficient attention to potential risks to make realistic contingent 
plans. Even when men have a role assignment requiring them to be vigilant, 
they are likely to disregard intelligence reports and warnings about a poten 
tial danger if there is a preexisting consensus among members of their refer 
ence group that the particular threat is improbable. Thomas Schelling 
speaks of the “poverty of expectations” that prevented the military com¬ 
manders at Pearl Harbor from considering that the warning signals the\ 
were receiving during 1941 might point to an oncoming Japanese attack 
“Unlike movies,” he points out, “real life provides no musical background 
to tip us off to the climax.” 

When participants in a policy-planning group are being briefed aboul 
their rival’s latest moves, audio-visual aids that provide the equivalent ol 
melodramatic background music might overcome their poverty of expeeta 
tions, especially when their complacency is grounded in unanimous agree¬ 
ment that the warning signals point only to minor threats that can be salelv 
ignored. 

Setting aside a block of time for thorough consideration of (lie potential 
risks probably has to be made an institutionalized requirement; otherwise 
any bearer of ill tidings is likely to meet the fate ol Cassandra, whose ami 
rate prophecies of catastrophe were never taken seriously. Briefings by in 
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telligence specialists might be supplemented by films or illustrated talks pre¬ 
pared by a skilled scenario writer who deliberately takes on the role of 
Cassandra's advocate, calling attention as vividly as possible to alarming in¬ 
terpretations of the evidence at hand that might otherwise be overlooked. 

I am not proposing that Hollywood-like productions become standard 
fare in high government counsels, which could bring us closer to the day 
when the Pentagon will routinely commission horror films for use along 
with other forms of scare propaganda to persuade congressional commit¬ 
tees to increase their appropriations to the armed forces. What I have in 
mind is an occasional presentation of multiple scenarios as a stimulant to 
the imagination of the members of a policy-making group, which could 
arouse a state of constructive vigilance in an inert group that has been re¬ 
posing in tranquil overconfidence. Perhaps the model for the presentation 
of multiple scenarios should be the great Japanese film Rashomon , directed 
by Akira Kurosawa. This film presents four entirely different scenarios suc¬ 
cessively, each explaining the same events (a sexual assault and a murder) 
in a different way, attributing entirely different motivations to the princi¬ 
pals, yet accounting equally well for the known facts. 

Of course if the most ominous interpretation of an enemy’s activities is 
presented convincingly, a group of government policy-makers might overre¬ 
act to relatively innocuous events and become all too ready to launch a 
preemptive first strike. In the series of Rashomon-like alternative scenarios 
there should always be at least one that plausibly attributes benign inten¬ 
tions to the enemy; this might help prevent such overreactions. To ensure 
careful weighing of the evidence, additional safeguards against precipitous 
judgment might be needed. For example, after bringing in outside experts 
to brief the policy-making group, the leader might assign several members 
the task of evaluating all warning messages and information about risks 
that need to be taken into account for contingency planning. In carrying 
out this task, the participants might find it useful to assume that there is 
some truth and also some exaggeration in every unwelcome message, before 
they begin any discussion that moves in the direction of either acting on it 
or dismissing it as irrelevant. 

Psychodramatic role-play exercises might also be used to overcome the 
influence of stereotypes and to facilitate understanding of the rivals’ warn¬ 
ings, enabling the group to predict more accurately the probable responses 
to one or another course of action. For example, after intelligence experts 
have given a factual briefing on, say, the Chinese Communists’ ambiguous 
threats during a new international crisis in the Far East, the members of a 
foreign policy planning group who are most familiar with the beliefs and 
values of the Chinese leaders might try out a psychodramatic procedure in 
which they assume the role of their opposite numbers in Peking. The psy¬ 
chodrama might be enacted as a meeting during which the Chinese leaders 
talk over their options for dealing with the crisis and the countermoves they 
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might make if the United States takes a hard line versus an ameliorative 
stance. Had this type of role-play exercise been conducted by Truman’s ad¬ 
visers in the fall of 1950, they might have taken much more seriously the re¬ 
peated warnings from Communist China and become reluctant to approve 
General MacArthur’s catastrophic policy of pursuing the North Korean 
army to the Manchurian border. 

The same type of role-playing might be useful in overcoming compla 
cency in a group that collectively judges a series of warnings to be inappli 
cable and sees no reason to prepare contingency plans for dealing with the 
potential danger. Suppose that a role-play exercise had been carried out b\ 
the group of United States Navy commanders in Hawaii on December 2 
1941, the day that Admiral Kimmel, after being informed by the chief o! 
naval intelligence that no one in the Navy knew where the Japanese aircraft 
carriers were, jokingly asked if they could be heading straight for Hawaii. It 
the exercise of playing the role of Japan’s supreme military command had 
been carried out seriously, isn’t it likely that at least a few of the high 
ranking naval officers responsible for the defense of Hawaii would have ar 
gued against the prevailing view that the war warnings they had been re¬ 
ceiving during the past week did not warrant the expense of a full alert at 
Pearl Harbor or a 360-degree air patrol around the Hawaiian Islands? 

9. After reaching a preliminary consensus about what seems to be the best 
policy alternative, the policy-making group should hold a “second chance 
meeting at which every member is expected to express as vividly as he can all 
his residual doubts and to rethink the entire issue before making a definitive 
choice. 

In order to prevent a premature consensus based on unwarranted c\ 
pectations of invulnerability, stereotypes about the enemy, and other uncx 
amined assumptions shared by members of the group, the second-chain a 
session should be held just before the group takes a definitive vote or com 
mits itself in any other way. At this special meeting, every member should 
be encouraged to become the devil’s advocate and Cassandra’s advocate 
challenging his own favorite arguments and playing up all the risks. I'vci v 
one should deliberately set himself the task of presenting to the group an\ 
objections he can think of that have not yet been adequately discussed. In 
order to stimulate a freewheeling, open discussion in which residual douhi 
are frankly expressed, the members might be asked to read in advance an 
eloquent document presenting opposing arguments prepared by opponent 
of the chosen policy. In giving out such an assignment on occasions when a 
consensus has been reached rapidly, the leader might take as his model tin 
statement made by Alfred P. Sloan, a former chairman of General Motoi 
who reportedly announced at a meeting of his fellow policy-makers: 

Gentlemen, I take it we are all in complete agreement on the decision here 
Then 1 propose we postpone turlhei discussion ol tins matter until oui 
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next meeting to give ourselves time to develop disagreement and perhaps 
gain some understanding of what the decision is all about. 

To encourage members to reveal vague forebodings, it might not be a 
bad idea for the second-chance meeting to take place in a relaxed atmos¬ 
phere far from the executive suite, perhaps over drinks (as sometimes hap¬ 
pens spontaneously anyhow). According to a report by Herodotus dating 
from about 45 b.c., whenever the ancient Persians made a decision fol¬ 
lowing sober deliberations, they would always reconsider the matter under 
the influence of wine. Tacitus claimed that during Roman times the Ger¬ 
mans too had a custom of arriving at each decision twice, once sober, once 
drunk. Some moderate, institutionalized form of allowing second thoughts 
to be freely expressed before the group commits itself might be remarkably 
effective for breaking down a false sense of unanimity and related illusions, 
without endangering anyone’s reputation or liver. 


Tooling up for innovations 

Recognizing that each innovation in policy-making procedures can in¬ 
troduce new sources of error that might be as bad as or worse than group¬ 
think, we can see why public administrators and executives in large private 
organizations might have solid reasons for resisting any change in their 
standard procedures. Nevertheless, innovative executives who know their 
way around the organizational maze may be able to figure out how to apply 
one or another of the prescriptions successfully, without producing harmful 
side effects. If they were to invite well-qualified behavioral scientists to col¬ 
laborate with them, they might obtain something more than academic ad¬ 
vice from the sidelines. Some behavioral scientists (though, alas, not many) 
possess that rare set of skills required for developing and making objective 
assessments of new administrative procedures. A few specialists in adminis¬ 
trative science, for example, have developed ways of applying the most so¬ 
phisticated methods of assessment used in engineering and the behavioral 
sciences to problems that arise in connection with executive functions in 
large organizations. They know a great deal about obtaining data from field 
studies to evaluate innovations for coordinating the operations of the spe¬ 
cific units of an organization so as to determine whether the proposed 
changes will achieve the goals of the organization as a whole. Research 
teams of specialists from several different behavioral science disciplines 
have dealt with management problems such as the allocation of available 
resources, the scheduling of sequential tasks, the replacement of facilities, 
and the development of effective steps for carrying out information searches 
that will supply policy-makers with the information they need at the lowest 
cost and with the fewest errors. The same systematic methods used by re- 
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search teams to deal with these problems—evaluating the effects of chang¬ 
ing a given procedure in one unit of the organization on every other aspect 
of the unit’s functioning and on the organization as a whole—might be ap¬ 
plied to problems concerning the procedures used by an executive commit¬ 
tee making its policy decisions. 

Imaginative workers in the new field of research on policy-making pro¬ 
cedures might be able to develop the equivalent of a wind tunnel for a series 
of trial runs to pretest various anti-groupthink procedures before going to 
the expense of setting up a field test. For example, in recent studies of politi 
cal gaming, small groups of middle-level executives (who are thought to 
have the potential for eventually becoming top-level executives) are given 
decision-making exercises in simulated crises. In one exercise, conducted 
during a three-day period at the Center for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, two teams of executives met sepa¬ 
rately to arrive at policy decisions in a simulated clash between the United 
States and the Soviet Union centering around a Communist revolt in an un 
derdeveloped country, similar to the situations that led to United States in 
tervention in Korea and Vietnam. Both sides initially tried to avoid inter 
vention and a direct confrontation, but these cautious strategies gradually 
gave way to military policies involving considerable risks, just as in real life. 
While these decisions were being made, it was clear that each side was mis 
understanding the intentions of the other and was drawing incorrect in 
ferences because of stereotyped images and unexamined preconceptions 
about how the rival group would react. This too resembles what has hap 
pened in groups making real-life decisions. 

One of the limitations of political game-playing is that it does not gen 
erate the severe stress and intense need for social support that arise in real 
international crises. Nevertheless, some symptoms of groupthink may regu 
larly appear when group decision-making exercises are carried out in the 
context of simulated international crises. It should be possible to use them 
to try out various anti-groupthink prescriptions to see what the problems 
are, to find out how the problems can most easily be eliminated, and then to 
evaluate the success in preventing the worst effects of groupthink. The polit 
ical gaming exercises might also be useful for training executives. Briefing 
sessions could be held afterward to enable them to become aware of symp 
toms of groupthink and other manifestations of group dynamics. 

A collaborative team made up of practical-minded men from inside the 
organization working with behavioral scientists who spend enough time 
tooling up to understand what the insiders tell them ought to be able to find 
a relatively painless way to carry out field studies to assess the long-run 
effectiveness of the most promising innovative procedures. The objective 
evaluations made by a team of administrators and behavioral scientists 
could weed out ineffective and harmful procedures and provide solid evi 
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dence to keep the good ones going. By accumulating systematic evidence, 
they could contribute to the transformation of rational policy-making from 
a haphazard art into a cumulative science. In the absence of sound evalua¬ 
tion studies, improvements in decision-making procedures have a chancy 
existence and often get lost in the shuffle of changing personnel at the top of 
the organization. Consider the promising innovations introduced by Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy after the humiliation of the Bay of Pigs fiasco. We have seen 
that he made several major changes along the lines of some of the foregoing 
prescriptions for counteracting groupthink and improved the quality of de¬ 
cision-making on subsequent occasions, including the Cuban missile crisis. 
What happened to those innovations after Kennedy’s death? Evidently they 
were regarded simply as part of Kennedy’s personal style of leadership and 
were promptly dropped by his successor, who had his own way of doing 
things. If a solid body of evidence had been available to show that those 
procedures would generally be effective in various policy-making bodies 
headed by men other than John Kennedy, there might have been strong 
pressures to retain the innovations. The better the evidence showing that a 
given innovation is effective in a variety of different organizations and at all 
levels of management, the more confidence everyone can have that the pre¬ 
scription is a valid generalization and the better the chances are that it will 
be retained when new top executives replace those who initiated the change. 


The ethical issue 

The type of innovation I have been discussing confronts us with a 
rather painful ethical issue that is a source of embarrassment for anyone 
who would like to see improvements in the policy-making procedures in our 
society: Suppose that knowledge about how to prevent groupthink turns 
out to have practical value for improving the effectiveness of policy-making 
groups. Who will benefit? Will it be good or bad for the Jews? For the 
Christians? For the blacks? For the whites? For the hawks? For the doves? 
For the men in power? For the oppressed who are striving for power? All 
along, I have assumed that many people are inadvertently victimized when 
war-and-peace decisions are dominated by groupthink, that many lives are 
unintentionally sacrificed as a result of ill-conceived nationalistic policies. 
I n the back of my mind has been the expectation (and hope) that improving 
the efficiency of policy-making groups will increase the chances that they 
will fulfil their humanitarian goals along with their other goals. 

But, of course, there is a rub. Suppose that a policy-making body talks 
about humanitarianism only for window dressing, while secretly believing 
(hat whatever is good for “our group” will be good for mankind. For any 
exploitative, totalitarian, or criminalistic gang, wouldn’t the prevention of 
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groupthink be contributing to evil rather than good by helping them to be 
more successful? Yes, of course. Any improvement in the efficiency of de¬ 
cision-making, unfortunately, can be used for evil as well as for good. Pre¬ 
vention of groupthink cannot be expected to provide a cure for evils intern 
tionally perpetrated by a policy-making group, any more than a cure for the 
bedsores afflicting patients in a cancer ward will restore them to full health 

Where does that leave us? My answer is that a cure for staphylococcus 
infection can be worthwhile even if it does not cure cancer. The evils that 
are deliberately perpetrated by policy-making groups must be fought as 
people have always fought them, through persistent political confrontations 
that challenge the legitimacy of bad policies and through concerted efforts 
to change public attitudes to win the support of large constituencies foi 
good policies. This struggle is often carried out by small groups of dedicated 
men and women who are deeply committed to democratic and humanitai 
ian values. One hopes that these groups are open to innovation and will 
want to avoid the unfortunate consequences of groupthink. Similarly, tin- 
policy-making groups in large organizations that take democratic and hu 
manitarian values seriously might be less hidebound than those striving pn 
marily to maintain traditional bureaucratic or conventional values. May 
be there are grounds, therefore, for being somewhat optimistic about tin- 
possibility that some groups with good values will take seriously the tech 
niques for preventing groupthink in their own policy-making deliberations 
and make good use of those techniques. 

Most of what I have just been saying boils down to a simple truism: Ini 
proving the quality of decision-making by eliminating certain sources ol 
error that prevent a group from achieving its goals can be expected to have 
good social consequences for policy-making groups that have good goals, 
otherwise not. I hope that behavioral scientists will keep this in mind when 
they are deciding whether or not to collaborate with executives who wani 
them to help improve the effectiveness of an organization’s policy-making 


Is a little knowledge of groupthink a 
dangerous thing? 

Even if we had more than a little knowledge of groupthink, my answci 
to this question would be a categorical “yes” if we have in mind a naive pci 
son in a position of power who might be led to believe that groupthink i 
the only major source of error in policy-making and therefore that decision- 
can be made better by just one man (notably himself) than by a group ol 
colleagues. I would also answer “yes” il I thought that a substantial numhci 
of policy-makers might be misled into believing that preventing groupthink 
should be given high priority, so that all sorts ol safeguards should be mlio 
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duced into the decision-making process without regard for hidden costs. Fi¬ 
nally, I would wearily say “yes” if I discovered that many executives were 
being subjected to a lot of nonsense from overly eager faddists on their 
staffs who were taking up precious time trying to introduce some kind of 
group therapy in the conference room, like an earlier generation of faddists 
who tried to inflict parlor-room psychoanalysis on their friends. 

But my answer is “no” for anyone who takes the trouble to examine the 
fragmentary evidence on which I have drawn inferences about the condi¬ 
tions that give rise to groupthink. My two main conclusions are that along j 
with other sources of error in decision-making, groupthink is likely to occur I 
within cohesive small groups of decision-makers and that the most corro- j 
sive effects of groupthink can be counteracted by eliminating group insula- I 
tion, overly directive leadership practices, and other conditions that foster 
premature consensus. Those who take these conclusions seriously will prob- f 
ably find that the little knowledge they have about groupthink increases 
their understanding of the causes of erroneous group decisions and some¬ 
times even has some practical value in preventing fiascoes. (If I didn’t think 
so, I wouldn’t have bothered to write this chapter.) 

A little knowledge of groupthink might be valuable for anyone who 
participates in a group that makes policy decisions, whether it is the execu¬ 
tive committee of an international organization, an ad hoc committee set up 
by a government agency, the steering committee of a local business, profes¬ 
sional, or political organization, or a student committee at a college. Such 
knowledge can be especially useful if it inclines the participants to consider 
introducing antidote prescriptions, provided, of course, that they are aware 
of the costs in time and effort and realize that there are other disadvantages 
they must also watch out for before they decide to adopt any of them as a 
standard operating procedure. 

Sometimes it may even be useful for one of the members of the group to 
ask, at the right moment, before a decision is definitely made, “Are we al¬ 
lowing ourselves to become victims of groupthink?” I am not proposing 
that this question should be placed on the agenda or that the members 
should try to conduct a group therapy session. Rather, I have in mind 
making salient the realization that the desire for unity within the group can 
be discussed frankly and that agreement within the group is not always de¬ 
sirable. This open acknowledgment may enable some members to adopt a 
psychological set that inclines them to raise critical questions whenever 
(here are signs of undue complacency or a premature consensus. One such 
question has to do with the consensus itself. A leader or a member who is 
aware of the symptoms of groupthink, for example, might ask to hear from 
those who have not yet said anything, in order to get all points of view onto 
the table before the group makes a final decision. In addition to this com¬ 
mon-sense application, some ingenious procedures may be worked out or 
spontaneously improvised so that the symptoms of groupthink are counter- 
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acted by participants who know about the groupthink hypothesis, without 
constantly reminding the group of it. 

With these considerations in mind, I suggest that awareness of the 
shared illusions, rationalizations, and other symptoms fostered by the inter¬ 
action of members of small groups may curtail the influence of groupthink 
in policy-making groups, including those that meet in the White House. 
Here is another place where we can apply George Santayana’s well-known 
adage: “Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it.” 
Perhaps a better understanding of group dynamics among government 
leaders will help them avoid being condemned to repeat the fiascoes of tin- 
recent past described in this book. 


Notes 


1 Introduction 

1 In Theories in Social Psychology , Morton Deutsch and Robert Kraus point out that Kurt 

Lewin’s “impact on social psychology continues to be felt in the work of his students and 
colleagues, including Back, Barker, Bavelas, Cartwright, Deutsch, Festinger, French, 
Heider, Horwitz, Kelley, Lippitt, Pepitone, Redl, Schachter, Thibaut, White, Willerman, 
Wright, Zander” (p. 61). They add, “Of Lewin’s students, Festinger is the one whose work 
has had the broadest impact on social psychology . . . notably his theory of the process 
of social comparison and his theory of cognitive dissonance” (p. 62). Festinger’s theory of 
social comparison, his greatest contribution to group dynamics, is based on two main as¬ 
sumptions: The first is that people strive to find out if their opinions and judgments are 
correct. The second is that when objective means are unavailable, people evaluate their 
opinions and judgments by comparing them with those of others who are similar to them¬ 
selves (such as members of face-to-face groups). Such comparison produces pressure to¬ 
ward uniformity. 

2 My observations of military combat units indicate that social pressures in cohesive groups 

can have favorable effects on morale and unfavorable effects on compliance with organi¬ 
zational standards of ethical conduct (Janis, 1945a, 1945b, and 1968). During the chaotic 
period following the end of World War II, many small cohesive units among the Ameri¬ 
can occupying forces developed norms that were counter to those of the military organi¬ 
zation and to the society at large; this development facilitated collective delinquent be¬ 
havior (Janis, 1968). Other observational studies (Janis, 1966) show that therapy groups 
and self-help groups of would-be nonsmokers and dieters go through developmental 
stages conducive to uniform emotional responses of pride in membership and aggression 
toward out-groups. Recent field experiments (Janis and Hoffman, 1970; Miller and Janis, 
1972) indicate that under certain conditions, increased social contact among group mem¬ 
bers increases not only the attractiveness of the group but also adherence to norms fos¬ 
tering self-improvement (for example, giving up smoking). Under other conditions, how¬ 
ever, the informal norms that develop may subvert the original purposes for which the 
group was formed. 
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2 The Bay of Pigs 

1 Dulles and Bissell evidently were misinformed by their operatives dealing with the brigade 
of Cuban exiles in Guatemala and neglected to check up on them to find out what they 
were really up to. The heads of the CIA also neglected to obtain a thorough, independent 
critique of the invasion plan from military and political experts affiliated with their 
agency. Supporters of the CIA have claimed, however, that the original plan might have 
been successful if it had not been greatly weakened by the curbs imposed by President 
Kennedy, especially the requirement that there should be no active military participation 
by the United States armed forces. The plan that was approved called for the exiles to 
carry out the operation on their own. Had the plan called for direct intervention by 
United States military forces, it undoubtedly would have been rejected by the President’s 
advisory group because it would have required the United States to openly engage in an 
act of unprovoked aggression against a neighboring country. Sorensen points out that 
“had the U.S. Navy and Air Force been openly committed, no defeat would have been 
permitted, a full-scale U.S. attack would ultimately have been required, and—assuming a 
general war with the Soviets could have been avoided—there was no point in beginning 
with a Cuban brigade in the first place” (p. 333). 

Within the limits of the plan as approved by the President, a specific tactical de¬ 
cision has been singled out as a possible cause of the military debacle—the President’s 
cancellation of the second air strike. Apprehensive about political attacks against the 
United States government touched off by the first air strike against Cuba, President Ken¬ 
nedy, after consultation with his advisers, canceled the second one, which had been 
scheduled to take place just before the landing party arrived on the beaches. It might con¬ 
ceivably have destroyed Castro’s highly effective jet planes, which subsequently pre¬ 
vented ammunition and supplies from reaching the beleaguered invaders. On this point, 
however, Sorensen argues that “there is no reason to believe that Castro’s air force, hav¬ 
ing survived the first [air strike] and then dispersed into hiding, would have been knocked 
out by the second” (p. 337). Schlesinger adds that “even on the most unlikely assumption 
that the second strike achieved total success and wiped out Castro’s air force, it would 
still have left 1,200 men against 200,000” (p. 294). At best, in his judgment, the second air 
strike might have enabled the beachhead to be defended a few more days and perhaps 
would have made possible the evacuation of the survivors. Without the aid of the United 
States Navy or Air Force, Schlesinger concludes, the beachhead could have been sus¬ 
tained only if a successful internal uprising had prevented Castro’s army from surround¬ 
ing the invaders. But for this, there was practically no hope at all. 


When asked by President Kennedy to look into the CIA’s invasion plan about two months 
before the decision was made, the Joint Chiefs at first were skeptical about the prospects 
of a small band of exiles overcoming the two hundred thousand or more men in Castro’s 
armed forces. Their view at that time was that if the United States did not intervene, a 
Cuban insurrection behind the lines was essential for success. During the subsequent 
weeks, however, General Lemnitzer, spokesman for the Joint Chiefs, confined his critical 
comments to specific details, such as doubting that two air strikes would be enough to de¬ 
stroy Castro’s air power. But the Joint Chiefs never communicated any real opposition to 
the plan and, in fact, just one week before it was put into effect, gave it their written en¬ 
dorsement. Schlesinger reports that at all the meetings during the crucial period of de¬ 
cision—which took place over a ten-week period—“the Joint Chiefs seemed to go con¬ 
tentedly along” (p. 250). He surmises, as does Sorensen, that they were secretly assuming 
that once the enterprise was under way, the President would change his mind and allow 
United States armed forces to complete the job if necessary, rather than risk defeat. 

After the debacle, the Joint Chiefs let it be known that from a military standpoint 
they had had serious doubts about the Bay of Pigs invasion all along but had assumed 
that the CIA could be relied upon to make sound estimates of ( astro's military and polit 
ical weaknesses. Perhaps before the invasion attempt the Joint Chiefs had felt that ii 
would be better for them to avoid criticizing the < lA's mihlaiy plan than to become cm 
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broiled in rivalry with another agency of the government. Schlesinger states (p. 255) that 
as holdovers from the Eisenhower administration, the Joint Chiefs were prepared to risk 
the world’s growing faith in the new American President. He implies that the Joint Chiefs 
were assuming that if the mission succeeded they would share the glory but if it failed the 
blame would fall on the President and the CIA. 

If they assumed they would escape responsibility, the Joint Chiefs were quite wrong. 
Although President Kennedy accepted full responsibility and the CIA was duly casti¬ 
gated for its defective intelligence, the Joint Chiefs received their full share of the blame, 
particularly within the government. During the days following the fiasco, the White 
House staff noted bitterly that the Joint Chiefs were releasing self-protective statements 
to the press. As soon as he felt able to do so, President Kennedy removed General Lem¬ 
nitzer, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, replacing him with a military man of his own 
choosing, General Maxwell Taylor. President Kennedy did not hesitate to tell his close 
associates that he was disgusted with the Joint Chiefs for endorsing the military plan 
without having examined it thoroughly. Nor did the Joint Chiefs of Staff escape blame in 
accounts of the fiasco by Schlesinger and Sorensen. The latter gives an additional reason 
for their failure. One of Sorensen’s conclusions is that the Joint Chiefs, like the CIA, 
“were moved more by the necessity of acting swiftly against Castro than by the necessity 
for caution and success” (p. 342). 


3 Schlesinger’s somewhat self-abasing confession about his failure to present his objections at 
the group meetings might be a symptom of persisting loyalty to the dead leader and to the 
group. He appears to be saying, in effect, “Don’t put all the blame on President Kennedy 
or on the other leading members of our team.” This theme is not apparent in other por¬ 
tions of Schlesinger’s account of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, which level many serious criti¬ 
cisms against the Kennedy team and is far from a whitewash. Still, at present there is no 
way of knowing to what extent a protective attitude colors Schlesinger’s description of 
how the CIA’s invasion plan came to be accepted at the White House. The same problem 
arises, of course, for all accounts by pro-Kennedy authors, especially Sorensen (who has 
sought to gain political office on his record as a participant on the Kennedy team and his 
close personal ties with the Kennedy brothers). My only solution to the problem of subtle 
distortions and biased reporting is to take the position that if the facts reported by 
Schlesinger, Sorensen, and the other authors are essentially accurate, my analysis of the 
converging pattern of this “evidence” leads to the conclusion that the groupthink hypoth¬ 
esis helps to account for the deficiencies in the decision-making of the Kennedy team. 


4 Bureaucratic political considerations might also have contributed to the group norm of 
trying to keep the two new members of the team happy. The President and his senior ad¬ 
visers may have realized that if they asked Dulles and Bissell too many embarrassing 
questions and appeared to be rejecting the work of their agency, the two chiefs of the CIA 
might be pushed in the direction of becoming allied with the military men in the Pen¬ 
tagon, who were already supporting them, rather than with the Kennedy team in the 
White House. 

Another contributing factor might have been the President’s personal receptivity to 
the idea of taking aggressive action against Castro. Although somewhat skeptical of the 
plan, Kennedy may have welcomed the opportunity to make good on his campaign 
pledge to aid the anti-Castro rebels. According to Sorensen, the opportunity to inflict a 
blow against Castro was especially appealing to the President: “He should never have 
permitted his own deep feeling against Castro (unusual for him) and considerations of 
public opinion—specifically, his concern that he would be assailed for calling off a plan 
to get rid of Castro—to overcome his innate suspicion” (p. 343). 

Obviously, these ancillary political and psychological factors are not symptoms of 
groupthink. But they may have reinforced the group norms conducive to concurrence- 
seeking and thus could be regarded in the same general category as biased leadership 
practices—that is, as conditions that foster groupthink. 
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3 In and Out of North Korea 

1 At times, the bad news from the war front was upstaged by a dramatic policy war being 
fought by the military and civilian leaders of the United States government. For five 
months, policy battles were waged between a minority of government leaders who sup¬ 
ported General MacArthur’s demands to broaden the war and a majority who refused to 
authorize an all-out war against China. Finally, on April 11, 1951, the President launched 
his ultimate bid for a policy victory. He took the extraordinary step of dismissing General 
MacArthur after the general had made public statements that appeared to be disrupting 
the administration’s plans for peace negotiations. Following the abrupt and humiliating 
dismissal of America’s popular military leader, at a time when the public was fed up with 
the stalemate in Korea, a wave of suspicion and indignation swept across the country. 1 ( 
set in motion a new era of domestic reaction, epitomized by the irresponsible accusations 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy, who gained immense popular support for his charge that 
the Truman adminis*ration was guilty of treason for being soft on communism. This 
charge was deeply resented by Truman and his advisers. Ironically, it was precisely be 
cause these men had wanted to be tough on communism that they had decided to send 
American forces to Korea in the first place and then had attempted to destroy the power 
of the Communist regime of North Korea by military occupation. 

Among the political losses to the Truman administration stemming from the de 
cision to invade North Korea was the marked public reaction of antipathy to “Mr. Tru 
man’s War” during 1951 and 1952. This contributed to the smashing defeat of the Demo¬ 
cratic party in the presidential election of 1952. Provoking the intervention of Communist 
China gave rise to major setbacks for American foreign relations. Communist China 
gained control over North Korea and increased its influence on other countries in Asia, 
while the United States lost prestige and wrecked its chances of establishing economic 
ties and friendly diplomatic relations with the Chinese government in Peking. 

2 Truman says that the warning message received from Indian Ambassador Panikkar and 

similar messages from Moscow, Stockholm, and New Delhi were regarded as “no more 
than a relay of Communist propaganda.” He adds that “Mr. Panikkar had in the past 
played the game of the Chinese Communists fairly regularly.” Furthermore, the United 
Nations was about to vote on the resolution authorizing MacArthur to operate in North 
Korea, so “it appeared quite likely that Chou En-lai’s ‘message’ was a bald attempt to 
blackmail the United Nations by threats of intervention in Korea” (vol. 2, p. 363). 

De Rivera comments on the reaction of Truman and his advisers to the Chinese 
threats in this way: 

The fact that the Foreign Minister could be trying to influence the United Na¬ 
tions without necessarily bluffing; the fact that good ambassadors usually are 
sympathetic to nations they are dealing with—without necessarily “playing 
their game”; the fact that with initiative and darkness a river can be crossed; 
the fact that there were no other diplomatic channels open to the Chinese— 
that there was no other way for them to deliver their threat if they had been se¬ 
rious—these facts were not considered. 

... It is interesting to note that while the threats of the Chinese Foreign 
Minister and the intelligence reports of Chinese troops moving toward the 
Yalu alarmed neither the United Nations Commander in Tokyo nor the Presi¬ 
dent in Washington, they did alarm the Eighth Army Headquarters in Korea. 
According to [General S. L.] Marshall, the headquarters believed that the Chi¬ 
nese would enter the war, and accurately forecast the order of battle along the 
Yalu River (pp. 146-47). 

3 The Washington policy-makers increased the risks of a military clash with Communist 

China during October 1950 by giving General MacArthur new directives that let him de 
cide whether to attack Chinese forces in North Korea. In mid September, MacArthm 
had been instructed to extend his operations north of the lKtli parallel if there was no in 
dication of threat of Soviet or Chinese Communist entiy (human, vol. 2, p. 1SU) I he 
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same cautionary proviso was repeated in a directive he received two weeks later. But on 
October 9, three days after MacArthur’s general advance into North Korea, he was given 
new instructions that failed to include the cautionary proviso. None of Truman’s advisers 
balked at the abdication of presidential control, which left everything up to MacArthur’s 
notoriously poor judgment. Neustadt has written, “In the weeks to come he would 
misjudge with tragic consequences, but it cannot be charged that he exceeded his instruc¬ 
tions” (p. 133). 

4 The assumption that North Korea, China, and the Soviet Union formed a homogeneous 

Communist bloc, with all three Communist countries acting in concert to carry out Rus¬ 
sia’s prearranged plan for dominating the Far East, was, according to De Rivera, “a grave 
conceptual error on the part of the administration.” De Rivera suggests that early in the 
Korean War (in June 1950) this undifferentiated view of the Communist world contrib¬ 
uted to the ill-considered decision to send the United States Seventh Fleet in support of 
Formosa, which meant abandoning America’s long-standing policy of neutrality in the 
Chinese civil war: “By attributing a North Korean attack to ‘communism,’ the President 
justified intervening in the Chinese Civil War” (pp. 86-87). When the Formosa move was 
discussed at a meeting of President Truman and his advisers, no one seems to have raised 
the question of whether the Formosa action might interfere with the State Department’s 
efforts to develop good relations with the Chinese Communist leaders in order to weaken 
their ties with the Soviet Union. The same misconception appears to have pervaded the 
thinking of Truman’s advisers throughout the period when the decision was made to oc¬ 
cupy North Korea. 

5 In June 1950, when the Korean War crisis arose, Kennan agreed with Acheson and others in 

the State Department that the United States should intervene to help South Korea, but he 
felt strongly that the United States should act alone, without being encumbered by in¬ 
volving the United Nations. Later in the summer he prepared a strong set of arguments 
against authorizing MacArthur’s forces to cross the 38th parallel. 

De Rivera points out that Kennan’s exclusion from the advisory group follows a fa¬ 
miliar pattern for dealing with a “deviant” who is qualified for group membership but 
who holds views that would interfere with acceptance of the norms to which everyone 
else in the group wants to adhere. Numerous social psychological studies show how read¬ 
ily a deviant is rejected by the members of a group, even though he may be capable of 
performing a valuable function by challenging their unwarranted assumptions. In this 
case, Kennan’s exclusion in advance evidently saved the group from the discomfort of 
having to debate a number of potentially disturbing issues concerning alternative ways of 
viewing the Communist countries and of dealing with the war in Korea. 

6 Neustadt (pp. 138-40) claims that around the time of this meeting Acheson, Marshall, and 

the Joint Chiefs had become sufficiently worried to believe that MacArthur should be 
given a new directive to consolidate his forces and to call off his planned offensive. Neu¬ 
stadt, on the basis of a report by Martin Lichterman, says that the military chiefs asked 
Acheson to inform the President but he refused on the grounds that since it was a military 
matter the recommendation should come from them. General Collins (1969, p. 202) de¬ 
nies this story. “That just isn’t so,” Acheson told Collins. Acheson read Collins the letter 
he had sent to Lichterman, which was the supposed source of the story, and it did not say 
what Lichterman reported. On the basis of his own observations, Collins adds, “I am pos¬ 
itive that no such request was made to Secretary Acheson by Secretary Marshall or the 
JCS at any meeting attended by me” (p. 202). McLellan argues that there was no reason 
to assume that these men would “engage in some kind of Gaston-and-Alphonse routine 
about who would be the first to break the [unpleasant] news to the President” (p. 33). He 
adduces documentary evidence to show that Acheson did not believe that any changes in 
MacArthur’s orders were necessary. As for the military chiefs’ being reluctant to tell the 
President about the military risks, McLellan says that there would be no reason for them 
to keep the President ignorant of serious risks of which they were aware “unless we are to 
assume the President is the equivalent of the pre-war Japanese emperor” (p. 30). 

Although there is evidence against Neustadt’s claim, nevertheless the military advis¬ 
ers could have been quite reluctant to talk about the risks, not out of fear of incurring the 
President’s displeasure but for other reasons that led them to engage in mindguarding. 
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4 Pearl Harbor Revisited 

1 The statement by Admiral King is quoted by Morison (p. 138). In this statement. Admiral 
King asserted that the feeling of immunity “pervaded all ranks at Pearl Harbor.” But 
Morison cites evidence indicating that at least some of the junior officers in the fleet be¬ 
lieved the ships at Pearl Harbor to be far from immune; they openly discussed the danger 
among themselves and took active steps on their own initiative to prepare their own ships 
for a possible air attack (see pp. 93-5). No instances are cited of any high-ranking Navy 
officers at Pearl Harbor displaying comparable concern about the threat. Kimmel tes¬ 
tified that no one on his staff and none of his other advisers ever expressed any view indi¬ 
cating that an attack on Pearl Harbor might be expected ( Hearings , part 6, p. 2639). Simi¬ 
lar testimony was given by members of Kimmel’s staff. Captain McMorris, for example, 
said, “I can recall no officer who felt that there was a serious probability [of an air raid on 
Pearl Harbor] ” ( Hearings , part 22, p. 527). 


2 Military commanders in Hawaii took their lead from the policy statements and warnings 
sent to them from Washington. But they were free to make their own decisions con¬ 
cerning reconnaissance and anti-aircraft preparations for a surprise attack. As we look 
over the list of warnings received by the military commanders and their staffs during the 
six months prior to the event, it is difficult to imagine that anyone in a position of military 
responsibility could receive such messages and continue to believe that there was no dan¬ 
ger of a destructive Japanese attack against Pearl Harbor. 

In addition to the main war warnings in the last week of November 1941, there were 
many other warning messages. Most important are the following, all fully documented by 
Wohlstetter (pp. 5-70): 

November 16, 1941: United States naval combat intelligence in Hawaii reported 
losing track of Japanese aircraft carriers. (All six of them were proceeding toward Hawaii 
for the planned attack on Pearl Harbor.) From this time on, constant efforts were made 
to pick up Japanese signal calls that might reveal the whereabouts of the carriers. On the 
basis of indirect, and admittedly undependable clues, the Hawaiian Naval District de¬ 
cided that the carriers were probably near the Marshall Islands, more than two thousand 
miles away. The Navy’s combat intelligence unit in the Far East District disagreed with 
this surmise and informed Hawaii that the missing carriers were most likely in Japanese 
home waters. 

December 6, 1941: A message from Admiral Stark in Washington to Admiral Kim¬ 
mel ordered Kimmel to authorize the destruction of secret and confidential documents 
now, or under later conditions of greater emergency, in American bases on outlying 
Pacific islands. In addition, the FBI in Hawaii reported that the local Japanese consulate 
had been burning papers for the past two days. (The FBI had intercepted a local tele¬ 
phone call from the Japanese cook at the consulate who was excitedly telling a friend or 
relative that all major documents were being burned inside the building.) Admiral Kim¬ 
mel and his staff regarded this information as somewhat puzzling, but none of them ex¬ 
pressed the suspicion that Japan might be taking the final steps in preparing for an attack 
on Hawaii. 

December 7, 1941: At 6:53 a.m. the harbor control post received a message from the 
Ward stating that a hostile submarine was spotted in the wake of a United States battle¬ 
ship and that “we have attacked, fired upon, and dropped depth charges upon submarine 
operating in defensive sea area.” The junior officer at the control post that morning inter¬ 
preted this message as meaning that “this is it, we’re in it!” and desperately telephoned all 
the relevant naval officers he could think of. But none of the high-ranking officers he 
reached thought that it could possibly be a genuine emergency. According to Wohlstetter. 
“Everyone else refused to believe that it was a submarine, or that the encounter indicated 
any immediate danger” (pp. 16-17). Admiral Kimmel and several members of his stall 
doubted the report when they heard it and were still waiting for confirmation when the 
Japanese dive bombers began the attack. 

I he airraid broadcast and the accompanying sights and sound . « <1 <• \ plod mg bombs 
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were the first emergency signals perceived as such by Admiral Kimmel and the others in 
his advisory group. All the preceding warnings had been dismissed either as unauthentic 
or as pertaining to the danger of a Japanese attack elsewhere, thousands of miles away. In 
addition to the unheeded warning messages, there were several last-minute emergency 
signals that the Navy at Hawaii failed to pick up because of lack of vigilance. For exam¬ 
ple, a last-minute warning could have been obtained from the radar centers operated by 
the Army’s aircraft warning service. Admiral Kimmel’s staff had failed to remind the 
Army that the Navy was depending upon the radar stations for information about hostile 
aircraft. As it turned out, one hour before the Japanese attack started on the morning of 
December 7, all seven mobile radar centers in the Hawaiian islands closed down officially 
for the day. (They were being operated mainly as a training operation, and their working 
hours were from 4 a.m. to 7 a.m.) By chance, two Army privates happened to stay late at 
one of the radar stations, located at the northern tip of Oahu, because one of them 
wanted further instruction in using the equipment. At 7:02 a.m. they spotted “something 
completely out of the ordinary” and began plotting the massive cluster of Japanese air¬ 
craft when the flight was 137 miles north of Oahu. Since it was a “fine problem” for prac¬ 
ticing, they continued to plot the Japanese flight until 7:30 a.m., when it was 30 miles 
north of Oahu, at which time they were unable to discern a clear radar pattern, so the 
men closed the radar station and went home. 

Twenty-five minutes earlier, one of the men had managed to reach a duty officer on 
the telephone. This officer was inexperienced and knew nothing about radar signals, but 
he did know that a flight of United States B-17s was expected from the mainland that 
morning and felt certain that this must be what the radar operators had picked up. So he 
told the radar operator to forget it. At 7:55 a.m., this duty officer stepped outside the door 
of the radar center and saw with his own eyes the planes starting to dive-bomb Pearl Har¬ 
bor, but he believed they were American planes carrying out some kind of practice exer¬ 
cise. He was not unique. Wohlstetter states: “The noise of the explosion was necessary 
before anyone identified the aircraft as Japanese” (p. 68). 


3 It is conceivable that out of loyalty to Kimmel the naval commanders testifying at the vari¬ 
ous inquiries may have exaggerated the extent of their agreement with his judgments. But 
it seems unlikely that a dozen of the nation’s highest-ranking naval officers would deliber¬ 
ately give a false account of what they had said at the meetings they had attended during 
the fall of 1941. Unless we are to conclude that the senior officers in the Navy group at 
Hawaii were perjuring themselves at the hearings, it seems fairly conclusive that every 
one of them shared the conviction that the limited alert was all that was necessary. 


4 Peflfer points out in his history of United States-Japanese relations during 1941 

Japan had maneuvered itself into the necessity of a life-and-dcath choice. It 
could not remain where it was. To do so was to accept with resignation sen¬ 
tence of death by slow starvation. It had either to retreat entirely, renouncing 
all the gains it had made, or to go forward. ... It would not, of course, wait 
passively to starve. No nation would, least of all Japan. It would not retreat. 
Again, the army could not do so without surrendering its ascendancy in the 
Japanese scheme. . . . And from July, 1941, it was certain . . . that, failing 
some miraculous intervention, war would come in the Pacific (p. 396). 


5 According to W. W. Smith, Kimmel’s chief of staff, Admiral Kimmel and General Short had 
joint meetings at least twice a week with some members of their respective staffs ( Hear¬ 
ings, part 26, p. 44). Admiral Anderson, in an interview with Brownlow, described the 
cordial relations between Kimmel and Short: 

The papers said that Short and Kimmel were not on good terms, which was a 
complete falsification. Now I was over to see Kimmel a very few days before 
this attack and Short was announced. ... I got up, of course, to get out be¬ 
cause here was the senior Army officer coming to call on the Senior Naval 
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officer. Kimmel said, “Sit down, Andy, don’t go. Stay here! ” I sat down and 
Short came in and they greeted each other in the cordial way that honest-to- 
God friends would, you know” (p. 88). 


6 As the crisis deepened during late November and early December, Admiral Stark became 
somewhat more cautious in his personal communications, but he blew both hot and cold, 
sometimes expressing optimism and pessimism in successive sentences. For example, in 
his letter of November 23, 1941, which Admiral Kimmel received on December 3, he 
stated that the situation is grave, that both President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull think 
the Japanese might launch a surprise attack. Surely this should have underlined the seri¬ 
ousness of the official warnings radioed on November 24 and November 27. But Stark 
went on to say, “from many angles an attack on the Philippines would be the most em¬ 
barrassing thing that could happen to us. There are some here who think it likely to 
occur. I do not give it the weight the others do, but I include it because of the strong feel¬ 
ing among some people” {Hearings, part 16, p. 2224). 

Given the climate of unconcern about the security of Pearl Harbor that pervaded 
the Navy group, Stark’s final statements in this letter must have meant to Admiral Kim¬ 
mel, and to those of his advisers with whom he discussed it, that the possible threat to 
Pearl Harbor need not be taken seriously. Why bother if the chief of naval operations, 
who has more inside information than anyone else in the entire Navy, regards even the 
Philippines as an unlikely target? 


7 In their negotiations with Japan, according to Wohlstetter, Secretary Hull and other repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States government made uncompromising demands, which 
greatly underestimated Japanese desperation and readiness to take great risks. Like the 
naval officers in Hawaii, the members of the War Council smugly assumed that the Japa¬ 
nese were so impressed by America’s military power and production potential that they 
would carefully avoid provoking the United States into entering the war. Critics of the 
Roosevelt administration point out that if the members of the War Council had given 
more consideration to the options that would have been attractive to the hard-pressed 
Japanese military elite, the negotiations during the months preceding the Pearl Harbor 
attack might have been directed toward working out a diplomatic settlement mutually 
satisfactory to Japan and the United States. The heads of both the Army and the Navy in 
Washington took the position that war in the Pacific should be postponed as long as pos¬ 
sible, to give top priority to helping America’s allies in Europe defeat Nazi Germany. A 
more open-minded view of the alternative strategies that Japan might be considering 
would at least have led the members of the War Council to become worried when naval 
intelligence lost radio contact with the Japanese carriers at a time when diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two countries had broken down. Wohlstetter suggests that if they had 
been more upset about this development, they undoubtedly would have sounded the 
alarm loud and clear in tactical warnings to the Army and Navy in Hawaii. 

The War Council’s lack of concern about the potential danger to the Pacific Fleet 
was most clearly shown by the group’s failure to follow up on the warnings to find out 
what specific preparations were being made to protect Hawaii from a surprise attack. 
Army and Navy headquarters also neglected to inquire on their own whether a full alert 
had been put into effect, as the War Council had intended. Consequently, no one on the 
War Council found out until after December 7 that neither Army nor Navy leaders in 
Hawaii had issued orders for a full alert, that they had introduced no changes at all in air 
patrols or reconnaissance, and that they had continued to keep anti-aircraft guns manned 
at only one-fourth strength. 

General Short gave several members of the War Council an opportunity to learn 
that he had misinterpreted the war warning of November 27 to mean that the only pre¬ 
cautions needed at Hawaii were to watch out for sabotage. He had promptly radioed 
back an answer: “Report department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison witli Navy.” 
(Quoted by Buchanan, p. 56.) His answer was received in Washington early on Novem 
ber 28 and was promptly distributed to Secretary Stimson, General Marshall, and Gen 
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eral Gerow (head of the Army’s war plans division). All three men routinely initialed the 
reply and sent it to be filed away. 

The threat to Pearl Harbor was not recognized as a serious one by any member of 
the War Council until a few hours before the attack on the morning of December 7. That 
morning General Marshall and Admiral Stark learned from a message decoded by 
MAGIC that the Japanese ambassadors in Washington were directed to submit an ulti¬ 
matum (tantamount to a declaration of war) to the United States at exactly 1 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. Colonel Bratton of G-2, who transmitted the decoded message, had rec¬ 
ognized that the specified time in Washington was the time of sunrise in Hawaii, when a 
dawn attack might be launched. After some debate between the general and the admiral 
(Stark arguing that Hawaii had already been alerted by the earlier warnings), the two mil¬ 
itary chiefs agreed to send out a last-minute warning to Hawaii and other United States 
bases, ordering them to be on the alert for a massive attack. If the message had been radi¬ 
oed promptly, it would have given the Army and Navy in Hawaii two hours advance 
warning, but the War Department radio was unable to contact Army headquarters in Ha¬ 
waii because the office was not open that Sunday morning. Two other direct radio com¬ 
munications to Hawaii were available, one handled by the Navy and the other by the 
FBI. But the message center signal officer did not know that the message was urgent be¬ 
cause General Marshall, evidently in his haste, had neglected to mark it urgent. So the 
message was routinely sent by Western Union. It arrived in Honolulu at 7:33 a.m. and 
was still in the hands of the Western Union messenger, who was delivering it by motor 
bike to Army headquarters, when the bombs started to explode. 


5 Escalation of the Vietnam War 

1 The same questions concerning groupthink symptoms could be raised for the Nixon admin¬ 

istration, but it would certainly be premature to attempt to answer them. We do not yet 
have authenticated accounts of the decision-making that resulted in the invasion of C am- 
bodia in 1970, the invasion of Laos in 1971, and the stepped-up bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam in late 1971 and early 1972. We do not know whether such decisions and related 
ones concerning America’s unyielding stance at the so-called peace talks in Paris were 
made in the meetings of a single cohesive group of policy-makers headed by President 
Nixon or whether the President met sporadically with different advisory groups or indi¬ 
viduals. 

Published accounts of the Vietnam War policy decisions made by the Johnson ad¬ 
ministration are sufficiently rich in partially authenticated details to yield at least some 
tentative answers to the central questions that can be posed in the light of what we have 
already learned about the symptoms of groupthink. It is precisely by formulating and at¬ 
tempting to answer such questions that the full meaning of the groupthink hypothesis can 
be grasped. Here I am using the term “meaning” in its technical sense, as used by Carl 
Hempel, Abraham Kaplan, Karl Popper, and other philosophers of science. By formu¬ 
lating the detailed questions that need to be answered by empirical evidence to see if the 
groupthink hypothesis applies to a particular historic decision or series of decisions, we 
are specifying how it can be tested, how factual observations can be brought to bear to 
determine whether a psychological interpretation of a series of historical events in terms 
of groupthink tendencies is confirmed or falsified. 

2 We can see the reverse trend occurring in a number of psychiatric hospitals and clinics, 

where the superintendent, the clinical director, and the staff of psychiatrists function as a 
policy-making group on basic issues concerning the treatment of patients. Some psychia¬ 
trists, in their role as executives, develop a degree of bureaucratic detachment to the 
human consequences of their decisions that matches the attitude of Washington bureau- 
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crats in the Pentagon. (Such attitudes among psychiatric personnel are shockingly por¬ 
trayed in a documentary film, The Titicut Follies.) Nevertheless, the psychiatrists in a pol¬ 
icy-making group may become aware of the detrimental consequences of this attitude 
and collectively agree that they should avoid dehumanizing the patients. When this new 
group norm emerges, we see a marked change in the vocabulary used by the policy¬ 
makers. “Patients” suddenly become “men,” “women,” and “children,” and correspond¬ 
ingly more humane considerations are introduced into the planning discussions. 

3 Hoopes claims that Clark Clifford, practically single-handedly, was responsible for convinc¬ 
ing the members of the group that they had to change their policy. But this point is dis¬ 
puted by John P. Roche and others. According to the Pentagon Papers, one of the major 
considerations that led to President Johnson’s decision to seek a new road to peace in 
March 1968 was “the conviction of his principal advisers, particularly Secretary of De¬ 
fense Clifford, that the troops requested by General Westmoreland would not make a 
military victory more likely” (quoted in Sheehan et al., p. 612). 


6 The Cuban Missile Crisis 

1 When the President was not present at the group meetings, his influence was still felt to some 

extent, especially because his brother usually became the discussion leader. One partici¬ 
pant remarked, “We knew little brother was watching,” but he added that this way of 
conducting the meetings “had a healthy effect in stimulating real discussion,” probably 
because “it was less inhibiting than having the President there” (Abel, p. 58). In short, 
having “little brother” around is not the same as facing “big daddy.” 

2 Graham Allison (pp. 124-26, 204—10) asserts that “miscommunication” and “misinforma¬ 

tion” contributed to the Executive Committee’s choice of the blockade option instead of 
a surgical air strike, because the group was misinformed about the limitations of the latter 
by General Le May and other military experts. Nevertheless, Allison points out that the 
search for accurate information about the probable effectiveness of an air strike con¬ 
tinued even after the group had tentatively decided on a blockade. For example, Allison 
says that “Kennedy seemingly reconsidered” by calling a special meeting with Air Force 
experts, at which he was informed by the commander of the Tactical Air Command that 
no more than 90 percent effectiveness could be expected in a surprise air strike against 
the Cuban missile sites. Allison makes much of the fact that the 90 percent estimate was 
an underestimate based on defective intelligence that misled the Air Force experts to as¬ 
sume that the “mobile” Soviet missiles could be moved during an attack and fired from a 
different position. It is not clear, however, that the President and the members of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee were in any way remiss in accepting this misinformation. They could 
not be expected to challenge such intelligence estimates at that time, and in any case 100 
percent effectiveness could hardly be expected of a complicated military operation car¬ 
ried out by large numbers of men who had never before carried out comparable missions 
under combat conditions. 

Members of the Executive Committee evidently did not rest content with the dis¬ 
couraging estimates by the Air Force experts but continued their search for information 
on the effectiveness of air strikes after the blockade option was chosen. They turned up 
more optimistic estimates from civilian experts early enough to add surgical air strikes to 
their list of options well before the missile crisis ended. Nor did the members of the Exec¬ 
utive Committee fail to detect that the Air Force generals were giving misleading answers 
to questions about a surgical air strike because they were trying to sell the massive air 
strike they favored. “By the end of the first week,” Allison says, “the misunderstanding 
became apparent to several of the leaders [in the Executive Committee] ” (p. 125). 

3 Albert and Roberta Wohlstetter suggest that President Kennedy’s cautious, step by step 

efforts to put off a direct military confrontation with the Russians may reflect the effects 
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of the “enormous consequences” that the President knew could issue from his chosen 
course of action (p. 19). The same consideration may apply to the members of the policy¬ 
making group. Nevertheless, awareness of the possibility of nuclear war does not neces¬ 
sarily induce in all high-level government groups a cautious choice of steps that will post¬ 
pone a dangerous confrontation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff knew perfectly well about the 
“enormous consequences” of a military confrontation; nevertheless from the beginning 
to the end of the Cuban missile crisis they consistently urged a massive attack against 
Cuba and were willing to gamble that Russia v/ould not retaliate with a nuclear attack 
against the United States. Allison (p. 206) calls attention to the fact that even on the Sun¬ 
day the crisis ended, right after the Russians had agreed to remove the missiles from 
Cuba, the Air Force chief of staff still advised that the United States government should 
“attack Monday in any case” (R. Kennedy, p. 119). 


7 The Making of the Marshall Plan 

1 The Truman Doctrine was widely praised in the American press as a constructive effort to 

insure the sovereignty of the so-called free countries of Europe, which desperately needed 
economic aid and were threatened by the growing coercive pressures of the Soviet Union. 
But it was also severely criticized. Political conservatives believed the Truman Doctrine 
gave carte blanche to conniving foreign politicians who would dupe America. Some liber¬ 
als and leftists accused the Truman administration of trying to buy its way into a position 
of control over the small countries of Europe in the name of averting the alleged Com¬ 
munist menace.” Additional criticisms have subsequently been presented and docu¬ 
mented by Williams and other revisionist historians (Barnet, Bernstein, Gardner, Kolko 
and Kolko, and La Febre), who retrospectively see the Truman Doctrine as a major step 
toward the polarization of Europe and as an ideological excuse for bolstering the ultra¬ 
rightist, reactionary regimes in Greece and Turkey in an effort to preserve and expand 
American foreign trade. Spanier and other historians dispute the revisionists’ evidence 
and defend the Truman Doctrine as a justifiable countermove to Soviet postwar expan¬ 
sion. 

Whether the truth lies on the side of the critics or the supporters of the Truman 
Doctrine is not an issue that is likely to be easily settled. It suffices for our purposes to 
recognize that the doctrine inaugurated a period of innovative ferment in the United 
States government, especially in the State Department, and culminated in the formula¬ 
tion of the Marshall Plan. 

2 In his account of how the Marshall Plan was evolved, Dean Acheson gives relatively little 

credit to Kennan or his group (perhaps as a consequence of long-standing disagreements 
between the two men on other policy issues). Acheson claims that he himself and Will 
Clayton were responsible for the main work done on the Marshall Plan in the State De¬ 
partment. He acknowledges that Kennan’s group played a role but characterizes Ken- 
nan’s report as “more cautious than Clayton’s [memorandum], dwelling more on diffi¬ 
culties and dangers” (p. 231). 

Jones, who was also an insider, attributes considerably greater importance to the 
work of Kennan’s group. He gives a picture that is similar to the one we get from Ken¬ 
nan’s Memoirs. Clayton’s major contribution, according to Jones, was to give a vivid ac¬ 
count of the economic chaos in Europe, which imparted a sense of urgency for taking im¬ 
mediate action. When Secretary Marshall called a meeting for evaluating policy 
proposals, according to Jones, it was mainly “to consider with Kennan the Policy Plan¬ 
ning Staffs memorandum on the problem of reconstruction in Europe” (p. 249). Jones 
also asserts that what the Kennan report said about long-term plans was “reproduced al¬ 
most literally” in Secretary Marshall’s Harvard speech, which launched the Marshall 
Plan (p. 250). In that speech, “Whole parts of the Kennan memorandum and many of 
Clayton’s phrases and word-pictures are clearly visible” (Jones, p. 255). 
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3 Dean Acheson, who played a central role in initiating work on the Marshall Plan and in 

gaining congressional approval for its adoption, claims that Secretary Marshall was 
“wholly right” in stating that the purpose of the plan was to combat “hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos.” But he adds that this type of statement was not sufficient to sell 
the plan to Congress and to influential members of the American public: 

I have probably made as many speeches and answered as many questions 
about the Marshall Plan as any man alive, except possibly Paul Hoffman, and 
what citizens and the representatives in Congress alike always wanted to learn 
in the last analysis was how Marshall aid operated to block the extension of 
Soviet power and the acceptance of Communist economic and political organi¬ 
zation and alignment. Columnists and commentators might play with blood¬ 
less words and conceptions like projectors of silent moving pictures, but the 
bulk of their fellow citizens were unimpressed (Acheson, p. 233). 

4 When asked what would happen if the Soviets decided to come in, Kennan’s recommenda¬ 

tion, according to his own account, was to “play it straight” (p. 360). But a number of his¬ 
torians suggest that in saying that, Kennan was not playing straight. There are numerous 
indications that the seemingly open invitation to the Soviet Union was little more than a 
propaganda device based on the shrewd calculation that the Soviet leaders would 
promptly refuse to cooperate. Their refusal would put the onus on them rather than on 
the Americans for whatever contentions might arise between the eastern and western sec¬ 
tors of Europe. Patterson, for example, says, “Many Europeans and Americans inter¬ 
viewed in the ‘Marshall Plan Project’ considered the American invitation a gesture 
and diplomatic finesse, placing the burden of rejection on the Soviet Union” (p. 101). 
Patterson’s surmise is borne out by a candid statement in the memoirs of an insider, 
Charles E. Bohlen (p. 91). Nevertheless, these commentators do not question the genuine¬ 
ness of the open-ended invitation to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other countries in the 
Soviet orbit. 

5 Paul G. Hoffman, who filled the role of director of the Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 

tion, the agency that implemented the Marshall Plan, has also commented on the excel¬ 
lent quality of the Harriman Committee’s “well conceived” report and its “crucial” role 
in gaining acceptance for the plan from interested sectors of business, labor, agriculture, 
and the general public. Hoffman adds that one man associated with the Harriman Com¬ 
mittee, more than anyone else, was responsible for the quality of the committee’s report. 
That man was Richard M. Bissell, Jr., a professor of economics at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, who was appointed the full-time executive secretary of the Harri¬ 
man Committee and performed the heroic task of coordinating and synthesizing the work 
of the committee. This same man subsequently became deputy director of the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency and during the Kennedy administration was mainly responsible for co¬ 
ordinating (perhaps it would be more accurate to say miscoordinating) the work on the 
ill-conceived Bay of Pigs invasion plan. Here again we find that a hero in a group of criti¬ 
cal evaluators can become an anti-hero in a group of consensus-seekers. The performance 
of a man with high capabilities evidently can deteriorate markedly when he becomes a 
member of a policy-planning group in which groupthink tendencies are dominant. 


8 Generalizations 

1 Among the examples of the reassurance Chamberlain received from members of his inner 
circle are several described in his diary entries for September 1938, when he and the other 
members were planning for a summit conference with Hitler to settle the Czechoslovak 
crisis. Chamberlain reports that he was not sure at first that the plan would succeed. Aftci 
Horace Wilson suggested it to him, Chamberlain talked it over with Simon, Hoare, and 
Halifax. According to Chamberlain’s priviate diary, Halifax, unlike the others, was hesi 
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tant: The plan was “so unconventional and daring that it rather took Halifax’s breath 
away” (Feiling, p. 357). But then, Chamberlain adds, he decided not to abandon the plan 
because the response from Henderson, the member of the inner circle stationed in Berlin, 
encouraged him to pursue it. On September 3, 1938, with Halifax’s unencouraging reac¬ 
tion still in mind, Chamberlain was far from enthusiastic about the new plan: “I hope all 
the time,” he wrote in his diary, “that it won’t be necessary to try it” (Feiling, p. 357). But 
by September 11, after further discussions with members of the inner circle, he was ea¬ 
gerly looking forward to “the opportunity for bringing about a complete change in the in¬ 
ternational situation.” By that time, the only risk he mentions in his diary is that “Hitler 
might act so unexpectedly [against Czechoslovakia] as to forestall it” (Feiling, pp. 360- 
61). 

2 Comparative studies should provide us with fairly dependable evidence on situational and 

structural factors that make a difference. This type of research ought to enable investiga¬ 
tors not only to test hypotheses concerning the effects of situational factors we already 
know something about but also to discover the circumstances present when the quality of 
a group’s decision-making is adversely affected by groupthink and absent when the same 
group (or a comparable group) functions effectively as a decision-making body. Compar¬ 
ative investigations might also provide evidence concerning the interactions of predispo- 
sitional factors (personality, social background, training) and situational or structural fac¬ 
tors (nature of the crisis, type of risks, role assignments), so that we could gradually build 
up our knowledge of the sorts of persons most vulnerable to each type of circumstance 
that promotes groupthink. 

3 Some of the implications of the distinction between deliberate conformity based on fear of 

recrimination and nondeliberate conformity based on concurrence-seeking tendencies 
are illustrated in the diagram below. 



Group Cohesiveness 


Hypothetical curves showing expected relationships 
between cohesiveness of the group and errors from 
deliberate conformity and from groupthink tendencies. 
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The inverse relation between cohesiveness and deliberate conformity out of fear of recrim¬ 
ination is represented by the descending curve in the diagram. In contrast, a positive rela¬ 
tion between groupthink tendencies and cohesiveness is represented by the ascending 
(solid-line) curve. The assumption that groupthink tendencies can be partially counter¬ 
acted is represented by the dashed line, which shows the expected decrease in groupthink 
tendencies from various administrative changes that meet the conditions for preventing 
or counteracting concurrence-seeking tendencies. (The dashed line could also represent 
the lower degree of concurrence-seeking expected when cohesiveness is based on en¬ 
hancement of competence and other task-oriented values rather than on purely social re¬ 
wards of friendship and prestige.) When none of the conditions that counteract group¬ 
think are present, the combination of the two conformity curves (deliberate conformity 
out of fear of recrimination and concurrence-seeking) will produce a U-shaped curve, 
with the optimal level falling somewhere in the middle range of cohesiveness, where de¬ 
liberate conformity is substantially lower than at zero cohesiveness but where concur¬ 
rence-seeking tendencies have not yet become very strong. By optimal level, 1 mean the 
degree of cohesiveness that gives rise to the fewest errors in decision-making. The optimal 
level corresponds to the lowest point on the combined U-shaped curve, which, for two 
combinable curves like those shown in the diagram, occurs near the point where they in¬ 
tersect. When groupthink is partially counteracted, the combination of the curve for 
groupthink tendencies (the dashed line) with the curve for deliberate conformity results in 
a U-shaped curve whose lowest point is much farther to the right; that is, the optimal 
level is at a higher level of cohesiveness. Theoretically speaking, if groupthink could be 
eliminated, there would be nothing to add to the curve for deliberate conformity, and the 
optimal level would be at the highest possible degree of cohesiveness. The main point is 
that the more effectively groupthink is counteracted, the higher will be the optimal level 
of cohesiveness. 

4 Roger Brown (1965) has suggested a similar influence process in his discussion of social psy¬ 

chological experiments on the “risky-shift” phenomenon, which show that individuals are 
frequently led to favor risky decisions after they have participated in a group discussion: 

the risky members would seem to be influential only because they have hap¬ 
pened to hold views or values to which the group is already disposed. They 
seem to influence because they are representative of what the group in any case 
wishes to do. They are in the vanguard only because they are going the way the 
herd is already headed (Brown, pp. 687-88). 

5 One implication of the speculative notions about elation and the sense of omnipotence is 

that members of a cohesive policy-making group would actually enjoy undergoing an ex¬ 
ternal crisis requiring drastic action against an enemy. But obtaining evidence of such 
reactions among government policy-makers is difficult because no responsible govern 
ment official would be likely to admit publicly that he enjoys having his country plunged 
into a crisis that brings it to the brink of war. However, positive reactions of elation have 
occasionally been reported by leading participants in nonmilitary battles over social is¬ 
sues. Romain Rolland, for example, has described his elation in response to the upsurge 
of protest among French liberals who displayed a remarkable degree of unity in attacking 
the French military establishment at the time of the Dreyfus affair. In February 1898, 
when the Dreyfusards were mobilized by the opening of the sensational trial of Emile 
Zola, who had accused the French military authorities of a frame-up, Romain wrote in 
his diary: “I would rather have this life of combat than the mortal calm and mournful 
stupor of these last years. God give me struggle, enemies, howling crowds, all the combat 
of which I am capable.” Senator Ranc, another supporter of Dreyfus, recalled that during 
that period, “It was exciting; one felt alive; nothing is so good as a time of action, in com 
bat in the consciousness of the cause” (Quoted in Tuchman, 1966, pp. 204-205). 

6 Some predictions about personality predispositions also follow from an explanation ol 

groupthink in terms of self-esteem enhancement. We would expect the symptoms ol 
groupthink to occur with the highest frequency in small groups made up of persons who 
are disposed to seek for social support whenever they are required lo assume responsibil 
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ity for controversial policy decisions likely to be criticized by friends as well as by oppo¬ 
nents. On the basis of recent studies of personality and social conformity, we would ex¬ 
pect that this disposition would be strongest in persons who are characterized by 
relatively low self-esteem, relatively high responsiveness to social disapproval, and unusu¬ 
ally acute conflict in situations where there is an opportunity to indulge in rewarding but 
unethical actions or to exercise power in a way that could gratify unacceptable self-ag¬ 
grandizing needs. 


9 Preventing Groupthink 

1 In a crisis the use of decision-making procedures that take up a great deal of time and lead 

to hesitation when rapid decisions may be urgently required can be disadvantageous and 
even disastrous. However, all the fiascoes discussed in this book were actually planned 
piecemeal over a long period of time, often with one small commitment growing out of 
another. Ironically, of all the foreign policy crises I have studied, the one that put the pol¬ 
icy-makers under the greatest time pressure was the Cuban missile crisis. The policy¬ 
makers knew that if United States action was delayed, the installations would be com¬ 
pleted and the missiles would be armed with atomic warheads, posing a tremendous 
threat to American cities. Nevertheless, the group debated the issues thoroughly and ex¬ 
amined critically many alternatives. This suggests that if the members of a policy-making 
group give priority to critical scrutiny of alternatives, they can somehow find the time to 
do so during a crisis. 

2 A leader who absents himself from some of the meetings, as President Kennedy did during 

the Cuban missile crisis, might become somewhat perturbed when he returns to discover 
that the group has moved toward a consensus on adopting a policy alternative to which 
he objects. This puts him on the spot because if he feels strongly that the group’s judg¬ 
ment is wrong, he is at a disadvantage at that late date in trying to persuade the members 
otherwise, unless he glaringly uses his power, which might impair his relations with his 
advisers and even create a permanent rift with those who feel resentful that the chief has 
devalued their judgment. After one traumatic experience of this type, a chief executive 
might thereafter attend all meetings and try to steer his advisers in the direction he wants 
them to go. 
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German generals urging the British government to a firm stand against Hitler: The 
evidence concerning the messages sent by the German Generals is mainly in 
captured German Foreign Office memoranda and German army documents, 
cited by Gilbert and Gott, 139; Shirer, 515-518; and other writers. 

“The moment . . . twist of the screw”: Gilbert, 109-110. 

“if we two . . . the decision”: Gilbert and Gott, 133. 

Research on conformity in persons fearful of disapproval and rejection: See Ber- 
kowitz; Marlowe and Gergen. 

“among several sources . . . teacher trade’ ”: Wilensky, 23. 

Compliance among group members out of fear of recriminations when there is little 
solidarity: See Argyris (1962, 1965) and McGregor (1960). 

Errors in decision-making in noncohesive group: See Argyris, 1965, 1969. 

Research on social rewards that increase group cohesiveness: See Back; Hare; The- 
len. 

“High-cohesive groups . . . consistent”: Shaw, 229. 

“The out-group’s . . . toward it”: Campbell, 825. 
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Pretzel-shaped questions and answers: Irving Sarnoff (in a widely quoted but un 
published commentary) is the psychologist who has enriched our vocabulary 
with “pretzel-shaped” questions and answers. 

“the greatest hazard . . . such proposals”: Hare, 352. 

“no important . . . academic discipline”: Ibid., 357. 

“President Eisenhower . . . lost to view”: Wilensky, 54. 

“By the time . . . been made”: Weaver, 267. 

Claim that the Tuesday Lunch Group contained devil’s advocates: Graff, 46 51 
69-73, 87, 125, 136-137; Reedy, 11; Thomson, 49. 

“[the official devil’s advocate’s] objections . . . by controversy”: Reedy, 11. 
“comforting feeling . . . circle”: George (1971b), 50. 

“to project . . . thereafter”: Ibid., 53. 

“Unlike movies ... the climax”: Schelling, viii. 

“Gentlemen ... all about”: Drucker, 148. 

Research teams dealing with management problems: See Akoff; Miller and Stan 
Political gaming exercise at Center for International Studies, MIT, simulating clash 
between U.S. and S.U. over a revolt in an underdeveloped country: Bloomfield 
1 - 6 . 
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